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REVELATIONS OF IRELAND.* 


Ir has been often said that great occa- 
sions make great men. Certain it is 
that the men in whose sayings and 
doings we take the greatest interest 
are the actors on the great occasions, be 
they the great men or not. Thus it is 
that the period of, and a little after, 
the Union in Ireland supplies such an 
inexhaustible fund of personal anec- 
dote. There is before us one of those 
pleasing miscellanies, chiefly conver- 
sant with that period, which, in our 
literature, supply the place of memoirs 
—one of those volumes calculated to 
make the old feel young and the young 
feel old—reviving the pictures of the 
past with such truth, that he who re- 
members them may imagine himself 

gain an actor, and painting them 
with such spirit, that he who is but an 
historic spectator, may forget that he 
has not seen them. 

The volume contains sketches of all 
classes. In introducing our readers 
tothe author (D. Owen-Madden, Esq.), 
we shall follow the order he has chosen, 
and begin with the gentlemen of the 
long robe. 

It is commonly said that the present 
generation of the bar is far inferior 
to its predecessors—that the age of 
the Fitzgibbons, Malones, Burghs, 
Currans, Bushes, Plunkets, is past— 


 7Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores.”” 


But whatever truth there may be in 
this criticism, as to the stars of the legal 
drama (and even there we do not 
admit its justice), it must be taken 
with the qualification that the charac- 


* « Revelations of Ireland.” 
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ter of the stock company is vastly im- 
proved. 

Sketches or anecdotes of the by- 
gone days of the bar are almost always 
suggestive of painful reflections on its 
condition, even in a much greater de- 
gree than the pictures of other classes 
of Irish society. Admiration of fo- 
rensic eloquence and wit, the enjoy- 
ment of barristerial humour or oddi- 
ties, is ever tinged with a melancholy 
sense of the absence of those qualities 
which constitute “respectability.” In 
the last generation, the ambition—pe- 
culiarly Irish—to dazzle, careless ei- 
ther of gaining or losing respect, un- 
fortunately characterised both the 
bench and the bar. To make a 
pointed bon mot, or set the audience 
in a roar by a humorous sally, gained 
more admirers than to elucidate a 
legal doctrine, or establish an honest 
cause. Of the great principles of 
English jurisprudence developed or 
established in the last century scarcel 
one has been started or investi- 
gated in an Irish case. In fact until 
within the last few years our judicial 
decisions were treated with profound 
contempt at the other side of the chan- 
nel. The Irish advocate prided him- 
self on his personal adroitness—little 
scrupulous how it was applied ; 
even a knowledge of the facts of his 
case was a secondary consideration. 
The instructions ‘‘we have no merits ; 
but counsel will please abuse the op- 
posite attorney,” were not only briefed 
but acted on. Outside the Four Courts 
the rising barrister often stooped to 
even a lower office—to become the 
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paid libeller and bully of an election. 
When the practitioner in such a school 
became a judge, he was too often in- 
competent to use the legitimate means 
of determining a cause. “Surely all this 
is vastly improved | ! 

The Court of Common Pleas was 
the popular tribunal of the last gene- 
ration. It was a sort of minor ste Age, 
devoted to extempore extravaganzas. 
The foppish acuteness of Goold, and 
the eoarse huwoyr of Harry Grady, 
the then leaders of Dublin Nisi Prius, 
supplied the stock of the dialogue, 

varied with Lord Norbury’s frequent 
bursts of judicial buffoonery. The 
temple of Themis was hs rbitually dese- 
crated with the worship of Momus. 
A grave divine, who was a frequent 
spectator there, excused himself, ‘ be- 
cause his profession prevented him 
from going to the theatre, and he was 
passionately fond of farce.” Even the 
most awful duties that a man can be 
called on to discharge, were the foun- 
dation of jokes and humbug—ay, the 
doom that was to usher a fellow crea- 
ture into eternity has been passed in a 
pun! Turning to an adjoining court, 
the unhardened spectator was differ- 
ently shocked. He saw the practice 
of nepotism and personal fayoritism 
reduced to a perfect system—the 
father’s ermine made a begging-bag 
for the son’s briefs—this case won, 
because a judge’s relative was its paid 
advocate ; the next lost, because he 

was not. It needed, indeed, the most 
exalted qualities, intellectual and 
moral, to rise above such contagion. 


But, to pass from the sad side of 


the picture to the gay—there is no 


doubt that the present generation of 


Trish barristers, in convivial qualities, 
bears no comparison with the last. 
Mr. Madden’s book commences with 
sketches of the “old Munster bar,” 
including Keller, Lysaght, Grady, 
and others, celebrated for their social 
powers. Of Keller, he says :— 


“ Jerry Keller was one of the best 
lawyers on the circuit. But, he was 
still better known for his incomparable 
social powers. He was ‘the joyousest 
of once-embodied spirits’— 


* A gay thirsty soul, 
As e’er cracked a bottle, or fathomed a bowl.’ 


He was fit to have lived with that jolly 





old lawyer, Sir Toby Butler. Though 
not such a wit as Curran, his company 
was almost as much sought after by 
convivial spirits. Keller sacrificed his 
fame and fortune to the love of society. 
He joined a sound and capacious under- 
standing to a spirit whimsical, reckless, 
and droll. For legal depth, and dipner- 
table drollery, no one man ever came 
near him. ‘There were times, however, 
when Keller half-repented of the way in 
which he had passed his time. He gave 
utterance to this feeling on the first day 
that the late Judge Mayne took his seat 
upon the bench. Mayne was a formal 
coxcomb—a thing of solemn, artificial, 
legal foppery, with a manner of intense 
gravity, and a well-got-up look of pro- 
fundity. He had passed himself off on 
the public as a deep lawyer, and was 
never found out by the same discerning 
public, until he was made a judge. 
* Ah! Mayne,’ said Keller, in a voice 
half audible, ‘my levity keeps me down 
here, while your gravity has raised you 
up there !’” 


We must observe, the writer is un- 
just to Judge Mayne ; and we question 
if he has improved the popular version 
of Keller’s joke—which is, that he 
proved Newton's theory of gravitation 
false, for ** Mayne rose by his gravity, 
and Keller sunk by his levity.” There 
is another sketch of Keller, which has 
lately appeared in print, in an exceed- 
ingly spirited and well-written article* 
in the Law Review. The writer tells 
the following anecdote (which is ex- 
ceedingly characteristic of Keller) so 
graphically, that we cannot forbear 
quoting it :— 


‘“ The successful had no cause for 
envy, and others, whom his sarcasms 
wounded, found an apolog y in his dis- 
appointments. There were times, how- 
ever, when forbearance itself was in 
danger of being exhausted—after dinner 
especially. Mr. Nicholas Philpott 
Leader fell one evening under his ex- 
treme displeasure, and was belaboured 
accordingly. Leader’s hair, it must be 
premised, was somewhat frizzled, and 
his principles quite liberal enough. The 
difference arose from that fertile source 
of all differences in Ireland, a political 
discussion; and Keller, foiled in the ar- 
gument, launched out into the most out- 
rageous personalities. * * * Aman 
of war, at daylight, wakened Jerry out 
of his sleep. Loudly and grufily did he 


* «“ The Irish Bar, a few years after the Union.”—Law Review, for November, 
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grumble at the intrusion, as he poked 
his red woollen nightcap over the coun- 
terpane. ‘Inthe very grey of morning, 
too,’ said Keller; ‘and this you call good 
breeding !’ ‘I tell you what, Mr. Kel- 
ler, I will have none of your waggery ; 
Iam not here to be trifled with. Mr. 
Leader’s wrongs must be atoned for 
within an hour; look at your dressing- 
table, and you will see that I am in 
earnest,’ Jerry looked up, and a pair 
of Wogdens met his bewildered vision. 
‘I hope, sir,’ said he, ‘ you mean to 
offer me no violence in my bed.’ ‘ You 
must not fear that, Mr. Keller; I pledge 
my honour to that.’ ‘ Very well, then, 
said Keller, ‘ Z’ll not get up to-day ; so 
now be off at once to your principal, 
and tell the woolly-headed republican I 
forgive him.’ A day thus passed over 
the wrath of Leader, whose characte- 
ristic good-nature soon yielded to the 
general decree—that after dinner Jerry 
was to be privileged.” 


This is amusing ; but there is some- 
thing sad in it. It is melancholy to 
see an acute mind, a generous heart, 
and a brilliant wit, ending in such 
* privileged” pot-companionship. 

There were among Keller’s compa- 
nions men of great literary | abilities, 
whose career was less fortunate. One 
was Grady, the author of the cele- 
brated libel, ‘* The Nosegay”—one of 
the most clever, and perhaps the most 
fiercely severe libel that was ever 
penned. A more agreeable satirist, 
with more wit and less venom, belong- 
ing to the same circuit, was “ pleasant 
Ned Lysaght”—the‘author of so many 
popular songs, and one of those to 
whom “ The Night before Larry was 
stretched” has been (without founda- 
tion) attributed. Mr. Madden im- 
putes to him also the authorship of 
the unclaimed ballad—‘* The Rakes 
of Mallow.” He had a wonderful ta- 
lent for ready composition, and of the 
most opposite kinds. The author of 
such rellicking effusions was the ex- 
tempore composer of the exquisite and 
well-known lines suggested by Lord 
Clare’s funeral. 

But these legal poets were of an 
unfortunate class. The damages re- 
covered for the ‘* Nosegay” made its 
author an exile; and poor Lysaght— 
the soul of society, and the lion of 
the dinner-table—was the game of 
bailiffs, and lived the life of a hare! 

Of nearly the same date, but still 
more melancholy fortune, was the au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Metropolis,” one of the 
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most successful poetical squibs ever 
published in Ireland. He was a bar- 
rister, named Norcott. We have not 
seen his singular career noticed élse- 
where, and it is too strange to be 
omitted. He was a man of fashion, 
and a constant guest at the castle, 
where he was made welcome, not merely 
for his social qualities, but still more 
for the sums he lost at play with the 
notorious Duchess of Gordon. The 
funds flowed out so much faster in 
fashion and piquet than they came in 
from briefs or booksellers, that he be- 
came ruinously embarrassed, and was 
glad to obtain a place under govern- 
ment in Malta, which his interest at 
the castle enabled him todo. Here, 
too, his unfortunate passion for plea- 
sure led him into vice, and rumours 
of a very grave charge obliged him 
again to tly. He went to Constanti- 
nople, and turned Mahomedan. After 
a few years, he began to repent of his 
change of religion, and contemplated 
returning to Christianity. He told 
his design to several, and, among 
others, to the Dragoman of the Bri- 
tish embassy, who frequently warned 
him of the certain death with which the 
Turks visit any apostate who again 
relapses from their creed, and advised 
him to keep his purpose secret, until he 
had an opportunity of escaping from 
the watch of his co-religionists ; but, 
with characteristic imprudence, he 
continued to talk freely of his inten- 
tion. The result was the fate of 
which he had been warned. His 
body was found one morning, stabbed 
with a yataghan in the back, in a place 
called the Little Burial Ground, near 
the residence of the British embassy. 

These were strange fates for the 
social lions of the bar ! 

Among the convivial favourites of 
the Munster circuit, of a little later 
date, was Francis M‘Carthy. Mr. 
Madden tells the following specimen 
of his powers as a practical joker :— 


‘** A cousin of M‘Carthy’s was coroner 
for the county of Cork—the late Mr. 
JamesO’Brien—a gentleman who piqued 
himself on being a very dignified spe- 
cimen of an Irish attorney. His man- 
ners were elaborate, and rather formal ; 
and though I do not believe he was con.. 
nected with the house of Thomond, 
there was an air of aristocratic polish 
about him that would have become one 
of the real O’Briens. Next to a good 
supper, he liked an inquest. He was 
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fond of his quiet rubber, but he was 
still fonder of winning his three guineas 
for presiding at a ‘ Crowner’s ’quest.’ 
At the same time there was a very 
worthy clergyman of the Established 
Church, whose parish lay in the barony 
of Carberry. This excellent parson 
was aman of great humour, and various 
excellent points. He could well afford 
to have an infirmity, for surely we are 
all frail. The infirmity of this vessel 
showed itself in a remarkable fondness 
for good living. 

‘‘He was particularly fond of good 
mutton. He despised kickshaws, and 
French dishes ‘ate in France, and 
spewed up in England.’ He liked home 
manufacture, though by no means 
bigoted against improvement, even 
when attended with positive innova- 
tion—quite a rationalist in his epi- 
curism. 

“This excellent gentleman was once 
dining in company with FrankM‘Carthy, 
who knew his weak point. He was 
much pleased with the lively wit and 
convivial powers of M‘Carthy, whom he 
had not met before; he liked him still 
more, when the learned counsel affected 
to have similar tastes with his own. 
M‘Carthy dwelt with raptures on the 
exquisite relish of a shoulder of mutton 
which had been buried in the ground 
for a fortnight. He said that he had 
recently partaken of mutton which had 
been subjected to that process. The 

arson was incredulous as to the fact of 
Burial improving the flavour of a leg of 
mutton; M‘Carthy, however, was posi- 
tive, quoted a fragment of Latin, calling 
it a passage from Pliny the Younger, to 
the effect that the ancients buried 
their meat at times. Worked upon by 
the eloquence of M‘Carthy, the incre- 
dulity of his hearer gave way, and the 
master of the feast proposed that the 
experiment should be tried. M‘Carthy 
having said that the spot for burying 
the mutton should be dry, and of a 
gravelly character, the parson eagerly 
exclaimed, ‘I have the place suited for 
it—the corner of my garden.’ 

“The experiment was made; the 
mutton was buried. A dinner-party 
was arranged for the purpose of par- 
taking of the exquisite dish! Mean- 
time, intelligence was conveyed in a 
private manner to Mr. James O’Brien, 
the county coroner, that a very myste- 
rious circumstance had occurred in the 
parish of » in the barony of Car- 

erry—to wit, that the body of a full- 
grown infant had been privately buried 
in the garden of Parson ——. The 
hoax was well managed. O'Brien was 
made positively certain that a particular 
part of the garden was disturbed, and 
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that something had}been buried there. 
Advantage was taken of the reverend 
epicure’s absence for a couple of days 
from the glebe. Suspecting nothing, 
the coroner of the county fell into the 
snare. He left Cork without delay, and 
soon arrived at the scene of guilt. He 
asked for the clergyman, and was told 
that he was from home. He gave his 
name, and said that he was coroner for 
the county. He thought that one of 
the servant-maids appeared very much 
confused when he looked at her. With- 
out ceremony, he summoned a jury 
from the neighbouring village and 
townlands. Some of the simple rustics 
were quite aghast on the occasion. The 
servants of the glebe were astounded, 
as the officer of the law proceeded to 
make his inquisition. A crowd clus- 
tered round the grave; the spade was 
stuck into the earth; soon something 
was struck against ; a discoloured cloth 
was next apparent; a deep groan of 
horror came from the standers-by— 
terrible revelations were expected. 
‘Take care, my good man, of the little 
unfortunate body,’ said the coroner to 
the irreverent rustic, who was going to 
pitch the body on the ground. Gravity 
was on every countenance; all were 
excited, as the napkin was slowly un- 
folded—when, instead of the corse of 
an unhappy child, was beheld a half- 
rotten shoulder of mutton!” 


The last generation of lawyers was 
celebrated for its oddities as well as 
its wits. The details we have men- 
tioned are sufficient to show that 
many of its members could well claim 
both characters. Before we pass from 
our legal reminiscences, we will re- 
peat one more anecdote of a distin- 
guished and much-esteemed member 
of the body—the late Peter Burrowes, 
known to the rising generation as the 
late Judge of the Insolvent Court. 
Like many of his friends, he was 
pressed with pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, when his judicial appointment 
brought him appropriate relief; as 
he used to say himself, he was ‘the 
first who took the benefit of the act.” 
His rotund figure, grave aspect, and 
extraordinary absence of mind, have 
made his name even still almost a pro- 
verb to describe a character. Many 
members of the bar have heard the 
following anecdote, accompanied by a 
truthful mimicry of Peter's pronoun- 
ciation and solemn manner, without 
which it loses much. As these can- 
not be conveyed in print, we will 
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quote theanecdote in the words of the 
writer of the article in the legal period- 
_ we before quoted, who tells it 
thus :— 


**A murder, which caused much ex- 
citement, had been committed, and he 
had to state the case for the prosecu- 
tion. In one hand, having a heavy 
cold, he held a box of lozenges, and in 
the other the small pistol-ball by which 
the murdered man met his death. Ever 
and anon, between the pauses in his 
address, he kept supplying himself with 
a lozenge, until at last, in the very mid- 
die of a sentence,—his breast heaving, 
and his eyes starting, a perfect picture 
of horror—Peter bellowed out, ‘ Oh !— 
h—hb, gentlemen, by the heaven above 
us, l’ve swallowed the bull—llet !’” 


Of the men brilliant and convivial, 
humorous and singular, who were Bur- 
rowes’ cotemporaries, and whose 
names were associated in the public esti- 
mation of the bar, several continued in 
active life till within the last few years. 
The drowsy presence of Master Town- 
send, with his ancient wig and long 
stories, and the little fidgetty figure of 
Master Goold, in his dandy, but thread- 
bare coat, with his irritable manner 
and not very reverend language, are 
familiar to the youngest practitioners. 
To the last the latter retained one 
striking trait of the self-sufficiency 
which, next to his ability, was the 
great characteristic of his professional 
career. He wished to be thought per- 
fectly familiar with all the details of 
every case which came into his office, 
and usually insisted on stating them 
himself, before he heard them from the 
counsel. Nothing annoyed him more 
than setting him right. 

But we must cease our gossiping of 
the last generation of lawyers, or we 
will never get to the second chapter of 
the book before us. Peace be with 
their shades! May the faults of their 
age pass away, and the memory of 
their genius and their virtue long live 
among us! 

From the bar we will follow Mr. 
Madden to the church. He intro- 
duces us in the second chapter to Dean 
Kirwan, the great pulpit orator of the 
last generation. The sketch of the 
effects of his sermons, the enthusiasm 
with which he was followed, and the 
bursts of feeling which his preaching 
evoked, are in no degree exaggerated: 


** All the accounts of this celebrated 


person agree as to the effects of his 
eloquence. ‘He came,’ says Grattan, 
‘to break the repose of the pulpit.’ 
Many went to hear him, who on no 
other occasion ever visited a church. 
Guards were obliged to be stationed 
outside to keep off the eager crowds 
that thronged to hear him. The sums 
which he collected for charitable insti- 
tutions were enormous. The fame of 
this extraordinary orator is wholly tra- 
ditional. Yet_it is very certain that in 
modern times no pulpit orator ever ap~ 
proached him in pewer. He swayed the 
feelings, not merely of the crowd, but 
of the gifted and the intellectual. The 
first minds of the island owned the su- 
premacy of his eloquence.” 


Dean Kirwan was, as most of our 
readers probably are aware, originally 
ordained for the Roman Catholic 
Church. He had been educated at 
St. Omer’s. In 1787, he became a 
convert to the Protestant faith. His 
popularity as a preacher, especially of 
charity sermons, became at once sogreat, 
that the governors of the different paro- 
chial schools in Dublin met, and pass- 
ed a resolution that, ‘‘ from the effects 
of his sermons, his officiating in the 
metropolis should be considered a 
national advantage, and vestries ought 
to be called to consider the best means 
of securing to the city an instrument 
under Providence of such public bene- 
fit.” He was appointed to the pre- 
bend of Howth and the parish of St. 
Nicholas Without, and, in 1800, was 
—— to the deanery of Killala. 

Te survived his promotion but a few 
years. He died in 1805, of a spitting 
of blood, brought on by his professional 
exertions. 

Mr. Madden is not as accurate in 
his picture of Kirwan as in most of his 
other sketches. He describes him’ as 
‘‘an incomparable actor,” and as 
having “all the physical qualities re- 
quisite for declaiming in public with 
effect.” So far from having natural 
qualifications for pulpit oratory, he 
laboured under great physical defects. 
No orator, not even Demosthenes, with 
his pebbles on the shore, had so great 
difficulties to contend with, or laboured 
so assiduously to conquer them. He 
had naturally a weak voice, his coun- 
tenance was not pleasing, and he had 
an oblique eye; yet the perfect com- 
mand of his voice acquired by study 
compensated for its want of strength ; 
and with the first sentence of his 
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earnest eloquence the deficiencies of 
his appearance were wholly forgotten. 

Neither is it justice to Kirwan to 
say he was “an actor.” It is true he 
studied his sermons much, but his ac- 
tion was the result of real and deep 
feeling. Mr Madden has fallen into 
a common error in telling the anecdote 
of his sermon for the Orphan House. 
He says— 


‘** Amid the deepest silence he entered 
into the pulpit, and all eyes were fixed 
upon him. He remained seated fora 
considerable time. At last he rose, 
labouring under emotion, and essayed to 
speak, in vain. He buried his face in 
his handkerchief for a minute, and again 
appeared on the point of commencing 
his discourse. Turning towards the 

allery where the orphans were seated, 
fre pointed silently towards them, and 
looking imploringly to the assembled 
crowd, retired from the pulpit convulsed 
with tears. The effect was electric. 
The suddenness and novelty of such a 
coup de theatre powerfully excited the 
audience.” 


The description is quite truae—but 
it is not true that this was “a coup 
de theatre.” Kirwan was too great 
an orator—not to say he was too sin- 
cere a Christian—to have recourse to 
such a petty artifice, as a piece of 
acting. The occurrence happened in 
St. Peter’s Church, in 1794, and was 
caused by the feeble state of Kirwan’s 
health ; when he essayed to speak, he 
was seized with a sudden weakness ; 
his mouth filled with blood, and he 
was unable to proceed. The effect 
was “electric,” but was wholly un- 
premeditated. It was in allusion to 
this that Grattan said, “in feeding the 
latnp of charity he exhausted the lamp 
of life.” 

As an instance of Kirwan’s great 
susceptibility of emotion, we will 
mention the following anecdote. On 
tlie first occasion on which he read the 
funeral service in the parish of St. 
Nicholas, the burial took place in 
the parochial burial-ground, called 
the * cabbage garden.” It was a 
wild rude cemetery, and the soil so 
wet, that the graves immediately filled 
with water as soon as they were dug, 
and the coffins often floated for a time 
time on the surface. When Kirwan en- 
tered the gate, he seemed shocked at 
the aspect ‘of the place, and seized the 
euratée by the arm with a nervous 
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grasp. ‘‘I never,” said he, ‘have 
performed the funeral-service, and 
you must direct me.” So the curate 
pointed out the different sentences in a 
very irregular manner as they went 
along, the Dean clinging to his arm. 
When they arrived at the grave, it 
was nearly filled with water, and the 
earth thrown out formed a mound of 
soft wet. clay. Kirwan, without fur- 
ther instruction, threw himself upon 
his knees on the wet mound, and sunk 
in it nearly up to his hips. In this 
position, with a deep and nervous 
agitation, he read the solemn service. 
When he came to the words, ‘‘ Earth 
to earth,” there was an awful sepul- 
chral sound in his voice, that electri- 
fied the bystanders. They had been 
astonished at the irregular manner in 
which the service had been performed, 
but listened in deep silence, with 
sensations amounting to horror.— 
Never, perhaps, was an office for burial 
performed with such salutary effect on 
those for whose edification it is in- 
tended, and it is by some remembered 
to this hour. When it was ended, 
and the Dean extricated from the wet 
clay, he again seized the arm of the 
curate in silence ; but as they left the 
churchyard, he turned to him, and 
said, ** I have always had an instinc- 
tive horror at the thought of my being 
put to lie in wet clay. May God 
grant this experience may in some 
way reconcile me to the thought of it.’ 
The crowds that pressed to hear 
Kirwan’s charity sermons led to an 
odd altercation between him and the 
well-known Jacob Poole, once Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. The latter was a 
coarse, uneducated man, and gave 
frequent offence by his rude and un- 
courteous manner. Kirwan was in fre- 
uent collision with him. It was then 
the invariable practice for the Lord 
Mayor to attend parochial charity ser- 
mons. On one occasion, in Poole’s 
mayoralty, he went to a sermon preach- 
ed by Kirwan for a charity school. 
The church was crowded to excess ; 
and, from some oversight, the seat 
which showld have been reserved for the 
civic dighitary was filled with other 
ersons, greatly to Poole’s annoyance. 
He and the preacher met, according 
to custom, at dinner with the gover- 
nors of the school. The circumstance 
which had occurred in church being 
remarked upon, Kirwan observed, in 
his authoritative manner, “I think a 
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seat ought certainly to be reserved for 
the Lord Mayor, be he who he may.” 
“Oh, by »” said Poole, catching 
at the conclusion of the sentence, “ for 
that. matter, I always go to Harry 
Hutton’s sermon, if the devil himself 
was to preach it.” 

Mr. Madden does more justice to 
the preaching of a kinsman of the 
Dean—Dr. Kirwan, now the president 
of the Galway College. He gives an 
extract from a charity sermon, preach- 
ed by the latter at a Roman Catholic 
chapel in Cork, which has in prose all 
the exquisite pathos of Hood’s poetry. 
It would seem the styles adopted by 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
cousins were very similar. The fol- 
lowing is the passage from the sermon : 


** While dwelling on the advantages 
of a religious education, and the wretch- 
ed lot of the forlorn orphan, he thus 
alluded to the fate of a motherless girl 
whom he had seen at Galway :— 

“*It was in the winter of a year 
more dreary and disastrous than this, 
that I was one night roused from my 
slumbers, to attend the bed of a dying 
Christian. My memory does not pre- 
serve the recollection of a night like 
that. A gloomy darkness was upon the 
earth, brightened at intervals by the 
lightning, and I heard nought, as I pur- 
sued my lonely way in that drear and 
ruinous old city, save the roll of the 
thunder, or the plash of the rain, which 
fell in torrents, as if Heaven, in its jus- 
tice, had deemed fit for a second time 
to immiersé ina deluge an impenitent 
world. With difficulty I reached my 
destination, and there Ehad the melan- 
choly pleasure of soothing the last hour 
of one, who, having lived in self-deny- 
ing virtue, found such a death-bed as 
the righteous alone can know. On my 
return home the storm raged with ten- 
fold violence, and one blast of wind, 
sweeping like a hurricane, compelled 
me to take temporary refuge in one of 
the covered ways in which that town 
abounds. And there, looking forth, with 
a subdued heart, I admired the awful 
sublimity of that Being who had un- 
loosed the tempest, and who could still 
it by a word, when, as I stood buried 
incontemplation, . . . . I thought 
Theard a ery!’ 

‘* Here the preacher paused for a mo- 
ment, and then resumed, speaking with 
slow and measured emphasis :— 

“** At first I thought it was that of a 
dog, whom some unfeeling master had 
turned from his door ; and I said to my- 
self, ** Cold, indéed, must be that heart 
Which wotild turn even a dog from shel- 
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ter on a night like this!” But I listens 
ed again, and I heard sounds like those 
of anguish ! 

*** With difficulty I procured light 
and assistance, and, advancing up the 
alley, I beheld—oh, God! that sight 
will haunt me tothe grave! . . . I 
beheld a human being —that being a 
woman; her limbs, covered with scant 
rags, shivered in the night-blast, as 
her body lay in the channel, and dam- 
med up the foul and fetid waters that 
then were swollen with the rain ! 

‘** A glance at her face, and I saw 
that she was dying. I hastened to per- 
form for her the duties of a clergyman. 
I spoke to her of religion and its mys- 
teries, and she answered with a smile— 
oh! such a smile of scorn, mingled with 
despair. I spoke to her of a merciful 
Saviour dying for the sins of man, suf- 
fering even for her; and drawing from 
my bosom the symbol of our salvation, 
I held before her eyes the image of 
Christ upon the cross; but she pushed 
it from her with rude and savage vio- 
lence. I spoke to her of Mag- 
dalen—the abandoned, but penitent and 
forgiven Magdalen—and one single tear, 
issuing from that stony heart, trickled 
down her furrowed cheek! I spoke to 
her of forgiveness ; and I told her that 
as she hoped for mercy, so she too 
must forgive him who had practised on 
her innocence—him who had led her 
into the ways of shame—him who had 
led her there to die an outcast and for- 
lorn! With all the zeal I could mus- 
ter, I urged upon her to perform this 
act of virtue from her heart; but col- 
lecting her failing strength, with a con- 
vulsive effort, raising herself up, she 
shrieked aloud, in tones that rose above 
the storm—‘“ Forgive him! Never!— 
never! May God’s eternal vengeance 
blast him into hell!” and with curses 
on her lips she fell back dead.’” 


From churchmen we will pass to 
politicians—not politics. Our author 
gives a chapter of O’Connelliana, 
which presents an admirable picture 
of the great agitator’s utter coarseness. 
It is hardly to be expected that we 
should yet have dispassionate or impar- 
tial pictures of O'Connell. Irishmen 
are, for the most part, either his wor- 
shippers or haters; with those he is a 
demi-god—with these a demon. Mr. 
Madden, we should premise, is more 
of the former class than the latter ; he is 
evidently a political admirer of O’Con- 
nell, But he exhibits a rare quality 
with a writer of that school—he dares 
to criticise his faults. The reckléss- 
ness of O’Connell’s abuse, his briital 
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effusions of Billingsgate and falsehood, 
in which he aimed at wounding solely 
by the coarseness of the language and 
the malignity of the slander, cannot be 
too strongly condemned. Of his prac- 
tice in this way, Mr. Madden writes— 


“From his earliest days, O'Connell 


had the reputation of being a aos 
an the art of vituperation. No public 


man in any country ever stooped so 
much to abuse—he enjoyed throwing 
dirt. In classical severity, and in genu- 
ine satiric power, he never could be 
compared either to Curran, Grattan, or 
Plunket. ‘The invectives against Flood 
and Corry could never have been 
spoken by O’Connell ; he had no preten- 
sions to the masterly talent for wield- 
ing the weapons of poignant scorn and 

olished satire possessed by Grattan. 

here was more of the genius for in- 
vective in Curran’s famous dissection 
of Lord Clare’s character (in his own 
presence), than in all the coarse tirades 
which fell from O’Connell’s lips. Nor 
was he comparable to Lord Plunket, as 
a master of invective. The withering 
denunciation of Lord Castlereagh, in 
the Irish House of Commons ; the chas- 
tisement of the late Master Ellis, in 
the English House of Commons ; and the 
ludicrous castigation of the present 
Marquess of Londonderry in the House 
of Lords, in 1832; these were specimens 
of oratorical satire which O'Connell 
could never equal. When, indeed, he 
attempted a regular invective, he was 
sure to shock by the foulness of his 
language ; or, by some gross unfairness, 
he would probably suggest feelings of 
sympathy for the object of his attack. 

ven in his favorite eloquence of Bil- 
lingsgate, he was matched, if not sur- 
passed, by Cobbett.” 


O’Connell’s style was, however, the 
best suited to his usual audience. It 
yas the result of total coarseness of 
mind and disregard of justice—pre- 
cisely adapted to a mob, illiterate, 


oe and passionate. Caustic 
and pointed philippics require the 
speaker to judge and select ; to direct 
the battery of his indignation on the 
weak point of his opponent ; to appear 
roused by the fault of his adversary, 
and not by boorish anger for differing 
from him. O'Connell was incapable 
of such an effort; he felt the indis- 
criminating hatred of a _fishwoman 
against every one who provoked him ; 
his rage was poured forth against the 
individual, without the least check 
from judgment, or truth; every man 


who offended him was alike ruffian, 
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scoundrel, blackguard, &c., &c. 
There was, perhaps, never another 
man, moving in O’Connell’s position, 
so utterly devoid of refinement. The 
necessities of his political position ap- 
pear to have blunted the innate daste, 
which it has been often said is natural 
to .a powerful mind; his career and 
associates confirmed the defect, and 
his education supplied no artificial sub- 
stitute. ‘The two following anecdotes 
are so illustrative of this feature in 
his character, that we select them from 
among many others. They exhibit, 
in small matters, the very same quali- 
ties for which he was notorious in 
public life. The first, we should ob- 
serve, our author gives as an instance 
of ‘hilarity and jocoseness.” This 
is the euphemism of a friend—we would 
not be inclined to give it so favourable 
a name :— 


** He used to lodge, when at Cork, at 
a stationer’s of the name of O’Hara, in 
Patrick-street, one of the principal 
thoroughfares in the city. There, dur- 
ing the assizes, there was always a 
crowd before his door, lounging under 
his windows, anxious to get a peep at 
the counsellor. Whenever he made his 
appearance, there was always a hearty 
cheer. On one occasion, an old friend 
of his, who had once belonged to the bar, 
Mr. K——., a member of a most respec- 
table family, called on O’Connell during 
the assizes, to pay him a friendly visit. 
He found O’Connell engaged with a 
shrewd-looking farmer, who was con- 
sulting him on a knotty case. Heartily 
glad to see his old friend, O’Connell 
sprang forward, saying, ‘My dear 
K——., I’m delighted to see you.’ The 
farmer seeing the visitor come in, cun- 
ningly tookthe opportunity of sneaking 
away. He had got what he wanted— 
the opinion; but O’Connell had not got 
what he wanted—the fee. O’Connell at 
once followed the farmer, who had got 
the start by a flight of stairs. The 
rustic quickened his pace when he found 
that the counsellor was in chase. O’Con- 
nell saw that he could not catch the 
runaway client, who was now on the 
flight leading into the hall. He leant 
over the banister, and made a grasp at 
the farmer's collar, but, instead of the 
collar, he caught what he first thought 
his hair, but which proved to be the 
rustic’s wig, which came away in his 
hand. O’Connell gave a shout of laugh- 
ter, and, quick as thought, jumped in 
high spirits back to his room. ‘ Hur- 
rah! see K——, I’ve got the rascal’s 
wig.’ Up went the window—‘ Three 
cheers for the counsellor !—Long life 
to your honour. Arrah! isn’t he, the 
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man of the people.’ ‘ Ah! boys,’ said 
O’Connell, with glee, ‘look here what 
I’ve got for you! Here’s the wig of a 
rascal that has just bilked me of a fee.’ 
Shouts of laughter rent the air, as the 
wig was pitched out, to undergo a rapid 
process of radical reform at the hands 
of the mob. As the wigless farmer 
made his appearance, he was received 
with groans of derision, and was glad 
onengh to escape with unbroken bones.” 


Among the dinner-table anecdotes is 
the following :— 


“‘ He was not only a heavy feeder, but 
he was also a very coarse one, and often 
forgetful of the petty proprieties, though, 
when he liked, or wished to please 
others, he could be as well-bred as pos- 
sible. It would not, however, have 
been any punishment to O’Connell to 
have eaten his dinner with his fingers. 
At the bar-mess, his frequent oblivion 
of petty proprieties was the cause of 
amusement to some, and anger to others. 
Once, going circuit, he was dining with 
the bar-mess at Ennis, during a summer 
assizes. The day was Friday, and 
O’Connell was restricted to fish and ve- 
getables. There was a dish placed be- 
fore him, to which the company were to 
be helped as they pleased—an Irish dish, 
called slouchaun, or laver, a species of 
marine vegetable, the smell of which 
afflicts some persons with violent nau- 
sea, and the taste of which excessively 
pleases others ; for slouchaun is one of 
those things which you must either like 
or loathe. O’Connell had 2n his own 
= a vast quantity of hake-fish, and 

ad mashed up besides a mess of pota- 
toes and slouchaun, over all of which he 

oured half a ewer of melted butter. 

fe was voraciously hungry, and catch- 
ing at a table-spoon, pitched down his 
mess with great rapidity. While he was 
thus engaged, and fotus in illis, a certain 
fashionable young barrister came into 
the room. This gentleman was, by 
birth and politics an aristocrat and a 
Tory—by taste a dandy, who never felt 
£0 proud as when ’squiring young ladies 
round the squares in Dublin, with a pair 
of enormous brass spurs in his boots. 
By dint cf forensic fluency, and a pair 
of lungs which enabled him, by bellow- 
ing, to terrify a witness, he had got 
into criminal business on the circuit, and 
O’Connell had patronized him, and af- 
fected to think highly of his professional 
talents. On this occasion, he asked to 
be helped to some of the slouchaun before 
O'Connell, sending round his gr 
the waiter. O’Connell, very coolly, too 
his own table-spoon, which had paid 
such frequent visits to his mouth, darted 
it into the dish before him, and helped 
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the young dandy with it. The fine gen- 
tleman was ready to burst with fur 
at such a thing being done tohim! He 
got into a towering rage, and blustered 
at the waiter as if he was a witness 
whom he was feed to bully and break 
down. ‘How dare you do such a thing ? 
How dare you bring a plate that way 
before any gentleman?’ pouring out a 
volley of epithets. The bar present 
were half suffocated with ill-suppressed 
laughter. O’Connell looked on quite un- 
concerned at the noise, at the bottom of 
the table. The dandy however, did 
not say a word to the real wrong-doer. 
As in some other cases, O’Connell suf- 
fered vicariously on the occasion.” 


Having said so much of the faults 
on which we think Mr. Madden leans 
lightly, we must add, that there are 
some other points of view in which he 
appears to us to do but bare justice to 
the mighty agitator’s great talents. 

There is a very well written chap- 
ter on Cork electioneering, and a gra- 
phic account of Gerard Callaghan and 
the contested election for Cork City, 
in 1820. This is preceded by a chap- 
ter on ihe Penal Laws, containing se- 
veral anecdotes of private heroism and 
friendship in protecting Roman Ca- 
tholic properties. In both these chap- 
ters Mr. Madden indulges his taste for 
genealogies, the details of which, how- 
ever gratifying to the vanity of the 
families concerned, are not so enter- 
taining to the general reader. The 
following is among the anecdotes of 
the Popery laws :— 


‘*‘ The MacMahonestates, in the county 
of Clare, now held by Mr. Coppinger of 
Barryscourt, were once in great jeo- 
pardy, as the MacMahons had reason to 
fear a discoverer. A very spirited, 
though ancient spinster, a Miss MacMa- 
hon, resolved to extricate her family by 
becoming a Protestant. Before doing 
so, she consulted a friar upon the pro- 
priety of her intentions : he very frankly 
told her, that if for the sake of lucre 
she changed her creed, she would peril 
her soul. ‘ Here goes, then,’ she cried ; 
‘better at any time that the soul of an 
old maid should go to the devil, than the 
property of the MacMahons, of Clare, 
should go to the Protestants !’ She con- 
formed, and saved the property.” 


Having borne the reader compan 
through our author's sketches, legal, 
clerical, and political, we can afford 
but a cursory glance at the rest of the 
collection; but we must stop a mo, 
ment over a striking chapter, contain~ 
ing an account of the celebrated ab- 
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duction of Miss King, daughter of 
Lord Kingsborough. 

Henry Gerard Fitzgerald was the 
illegitimate son of Lady Kingsbo- 
rough’s brother; he was educated by 
her, and through her family interest 
attained the rank of a colonel in the 
army. Lord and Lady Kingsborough 
lived with their family in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. One of their 
daughters, the honourable Mary King, 
was a very fascinating and interesting 
person. She was remarkable, among 
other personal attractions, for very 
beautiful hair. Colonel Fitzgerald, 
who was then a married man, lived 
with his wife also in the neighbour- 
hood of London, at Bishopsgate on 
the Thames, and he was a frequent 
and always welcome guest at Lord 
Kingsborough’s house. 

One morning, in the summer of 
1797, Miss King suddenly disappear- 
ed. A note left upon her dressing- 
table stated that aks was about to 
throw herself into the Thames! For 
days the river near the house was 
dragged. Her bonnet and shawl were 
found upon the bank; but her body 
was not discovered, and her father 
still disbelieved the notion that she 
had committed suicide. Soon after, a 
postboy informed him that he had 
driven a gentleman to London, about 
the time Miss King so mysteriously 
disappeared ; that on the road they 
overtook a young lady, walking by 
herself, to whom the gentleman offered 
a seat, which she at once accepted ; 
and when they arrived in town, both 
of them walked away together. Lord 
Kingsborough felt certain that this 
young lady was his own daughter, but 
with whom had she eloped? To dis- 
cover this, advertisements and placards 
were posted all over London, offering a 
reward for any intelligence respecting 
her. 

From Colonel Fitzgerald’s previous 
attention to her, some suggested that 
he was accessary to her elopement ; 
but he denied the charge indignantly. 
His situation—living with his own 
wife and an intimate friend of the fa- 
mily, lulled all suspicion of his being 
the princip.« delinquent. No one 
could div’ae by his manner that he 
knew auything of Miss King. He 
even pretended to assist the family in 
their efforts to recover her. He used 
to go to Lord Kingsborough, daily, 
and would sit in consultation with the 
family and their friends. 
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At length, when the pursuit was 
near being abandoned, one morning 
a servant-girl called upon Lady Kings- 
borough. She proved to be a servant 
at a lodging-house in Clayton-street, 
Kennington ; and stated that about the 
time of Miss King’s disappearance, a 
young lady had been brought to the 
odging-house by a‘gentleman, who 
since visited her constantly. The ser- 
vant described her as being very hand- 
some, and as having had a great pro- 
Susion of hair, but after the appear- 
ance of the advertisements she had cut 
it off. This circumstance, which had 
been accidentally discovered by the 
servant girl, had first led her to suspect 
that the lady was the person mentioned 
in the advertisement. While the girl was 
detailing her intelligence the door open- 
ed, and in walked Colonel Fitzgerald, to 
pay his usual visit ofaffected sympathy. 
The girl suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
there’s the very gentleman who visits 
the young lady!” Fitzgerald, con- 
founded, rushed from the room. 

The malignant atrocity of Fitzge- 
rald’s conduct—his profligacy, ingrati- 
tude, and hypocrisy, excited, even in 
those vicious days, such universal 
horror, that when he was challenged 
by Colonel King, he could not find a 
second. There was a hostile meeting 
with only one second, which, after the 
exchange of six shots, ended in the 
arrest of both parties. The misguided 
young lady was removed to the family 
residence at Mitchelstown ; but Fitz- 
gerald had intelligence of her move- 
ments from her maid. Maddened by 
mortification at becoming an outcast in 
society, and by his blind passion, 
he determined to follow her, and, if 
possible, again possess himself of her 
person. ‘The Mitchelstown inn was 
then kept by a person named Barry, 
an old retainer of the Kings. Fitz- 
gerald, in disguise, staid there for 
some days, not going out by day. 
Barry’s suspicions were awakened, and 
he gave intelligence of the stranger’s 
arrival to Lord Kingsborough, who 
at once concluded that he must be an 
emissary of Colonel Fitzgerald, and 
lost no time in going to Mitchelstown. 
He drove eagerly to the inn, but the 
stranger had departed that morning. 
Learning from the post-boy that he 
had stopped at the Kilworth hotel, 
Lord Kingsborough, accompanied by 
Colonel King, proceeded there the same 
evening, and fotind that the object of 
their pursuit was then in thé house. 
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Never supposing that Fitzgerald would 
have the audacity to approach Mit- 
chelstown himself, Lord Kingsborough 
sent up his compliments to the gentle- 
man, desiring to see him on business: 
but his room door was locked, and 
Fitzgerald would not open it, and 
roughly told the waiter not to disturb 
him at that unseasonable hour. His 
voice was recognized by Lord Kings- 
borough and his party ; they rushed 
up, and vehemently demanded admit- 
tance. This was, of course, refused ; 
and they then burst open the door. 
Fitzgerald was in the act of grasping 
his pistols. Colonel King rushed to- 
wards him, to seize him, and they im- 
mediately grappled with each other ; 
when Lord Kingsborough, who was in 
a state of horrid excitement, shot 
Fitzgerald, and he fell dead upon 
the spot. 

Such is the outline of this tragical 
history. Some add to the tale that 
Fitzgerald was found in bed, and cried 
for mercy till he should repeat one 
prayer, which the injured father re- 
fused; but this it appears is without 
foundation. Colonel King and Lord 
Kingsborough were afterwards tried 
and both acquitted, no witnesses ap- 
pearing for the prosecution. The trial 
of the latter before the peers was the 
last occurrence of the kind in the 
Trish House of Lords. The close of 
Miss King’s life was less tragical than 
might have been anticipated. She 
married a Welsh clergyman, and end- 
ed her days in peaceful, and virtuous 
retirement. ‘The whole of this roman- 
tic story is told ,by Mr. Madden with 
an air of great truth, and he is evi- 
dently well acquainted with the de- 
tails of it. 

There is another tradition of the 
south, the popular versions of which 
are inaccurate, and which is very gra- 
phically told by our author, viz., the 
defence of Highfort by Sir John Pur- 
cell. This man alone, armed with no 
other weapon than a common table- 
knife, successfully repulsed the attack 
of ninearmed robbers, killing three and 
severely wounding three more. If the 
story was not too well established to 
admit of doubt, the reader would be 
inclined to class it with the story of 
Ali Baba, or some of the adventures 
of Amadis. 

We have given the reader sufficient 
examples of the varied contents of this 
entertaining volume. Of its general 
tone and style we must meek most 
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favourably. On both religious and 
political subjects the language of the 
writer is that ofaliberal and candid man. 
We must not, however, be supposed to 
approve of his opinions. On the con- 
trary, from his views on very many 
subjects we widely dissent. Theo- 
ries, for example, which attempt to 
trace the social wants of Ireland en- 
tirely to the operation of the popery 
laws (as he does), we believe to be 
wholly false. It is glso an utter fal- 
lacy to reason on them (as he does) in 
the present tense—to speak of them 
as if they were made for the present 
state of society or the present condi- 
tion of Europe. In such a view, in- 
deed, their framers should be ranked 
in almost the same category of per- 
secutors as the saints—the Dominics 
or Gregories—of the religion they op- 
posed. In truth, they adopted con- 
formity as a criterion for political, not 
religious objects—and the arguments 
that shew the monstrous injustice, 
iniquitous cruelty, and anti-social 
tendency of laws for disarming or 
pauperizing a modern Roman Ca- 
tholic, for a speculative difference of 
creed, when he has the same national 
interest and the same stake in society 
as his brother Protestant subject, 
wholly fail of application to a state of 
things in which their national and so- 
cial interests were diametrically op- 
posed—in which the victory of the 
Roman Catholic politician would en- 
sure the ruin, serhaps extermination, 
of his rival. But disagreeing in opi- 
nion, we still more appreciate the au- 
thor’s moderation and indulgence to 
his opponents’ views, which are the 
true characteristic of a cultivated and 
liberal mind. 

A phrase which occurs once or 
twice in the volume grated disagree- 
ably upon our ears—the author has 
sometimes fallen into the vulgar error 
of using the phrase “‘ orangeman” as 
a term of reproach. A cockney po- 
liceman who formerly patroled at 
Chelsea, when he had exhausted all 
his other terms of abuse on the rising 
boyocracy of that neighbourhood, used, 
as the hyperbole of severity, to call 
them “‘ Hirish varmint.” Wehave often 
heard ‘‘orangeman” similarly used, 
and with about equal propriety. We 
are quite sure from the general tone 
of his book, Mr Madden is above feel- 
ing such a sense of the term. It is to 
be regretted he should have inadver- 
tently used it. 
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THE BALLAD OF GUNHILD, OR THE PHANTOM SHIP. 


FROM THE DANISH OF INGEMANN. 


BY EDWARD KENEALY. 


I. 


Fair Gunhild stands on the galley’s deck, 
And looks on the calm blue sea ; 

She sees where the pale moon mirrors itself, 

And the stars shine tremulously. 








II. 


She sees the moon and the emerald lights 
On the blue waves sweetly smile, 
While the galley glides softly, like a snake, 

To Britain’s distant isle. 


It. 





Thither long since, in his dark-prowed ship, 
The little maid’s love had sailed ; 

Ah, me! ah, me! as she stood alone 

That day, she wildly wailed. 


Iv. 


He promised letters of love to send 
And soon to come back again ; 

But no letters of love did he ever send, 

Nor did he come back again. 





ve 


Fair Gunhild !—alas, she could not rest, 

Her heart beat wild with fright. 
And she went from her father and mother’s house, 
All in the murky night. 





VI. 

And the galley’s deck did she straight ascend, 
Her dear betrothed to find, 

Whether he lay in a far-off land, 

Or rocked by sea and wind. 
















VII. 


Fair Gunhild was toss’d about three days 
| All on the wild white wave, 

But on the third night of moon and stars, 
bd 

| 





The sea grew still as a grave. 





VIII. 


And the maiden stood on the galley’s deck, 
And lcok’d on the calm blue sea, 

And she saw the pale moon mirror itself, 

And the stars shine tremulously. 
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rx. 


The crew were lalled in their slumber calm, 
The helmsman bow’d in sleep ; 

While silently, in her robes of white, 
The maid look’d over the deep. 


x. 


Then, from the depths of the ocean, rose 
A wild and shadowy ship, 
And slow, and weird-like, over the waves 


She saw the strange thing skip. 


xI. 


The ghost-like sails were rent in twain, 
y the board the mast had gone, 
She couldn’t sail but, like a wreck, 
She dreamily floated on. 


xil. 
And all on board was still as death— 
She moved without life or sign— 
The crew were flickering human shapes, 
Like mists in the pale moonshine. 


xIiI. 


Now struck the wreck the galley’s side, 
But none could hear or see, 

But the maid who saw from the lonely deck 
The stars shine tremulously. 


XIV. 


Then a whisper came—“ O fair Gunhild, 
Thy love thou fain would’st find ; 
He does not sleep in 4 foreign land, 
But is rocked by sea and wind. 


xv. 


** And cold and lone is his watery grave, 
Down in the deep sea laid, 
And thus, alas! must thine own one dwell, 
Apart from his plighted maid.” 


XVI. 
‘¢ Fall well do I know thy gentle voice, 
O thou in thy sea-grave laid ; 
And, oh! no more shall mine own one dwell 
Apart from his plighted maid.” 


xvi. 
“ No—Gunhild, no; thou art yet too young, 
And thou must remain behind ; 
I will not weep, and I will not sigh, 
When pleasure gilds thy mind. 


XVIII. 


** The oath that thou hast plighted to me, 
I back again resign ; 
And since I am rock’d in my ocean grave, 
Another love be thine.” 
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XIX. 
‘* T will be thy dear and faithful wife ; 
Both I still must hold ; 
And is there not room for both of us, 
Dear love in thy grave so cold ?” 


xX. 
«* The wild, wide sea for many hath room, 
But dark are itg depths of woe, 
When the bright sun shineth above in the sky, 
We Aoelet still below. 


XXI. 


‘« And only, alas! in the midnight hour 
When the gold pale moonbeams fleck 
The sea, can we rise from our dreary sleep, 
And float on our shadowy wreck.” 


XXII. 


‘* Let the bright sun shine above in the sky, 
I'll sleep in thy dear lov’d breast, 
And there, forgetting the ills of life, 
Will I take my gentle rest.” 


XXIII. 
* Stretch forth thy hand, my own dear love, 
Thy plighted virgin take, 
And I will dwell in thine ocean grave 
With thee for love’s sweet sake. 


XXIV. 


* And only, love, in the midnight hour, 
When the moon and star-beams fleck 
The waves, shall we rise from our gentle sleep, 
And float on our shadowy wreck.” 


XXV. 
Then she gave the Dead her lily-white hand— 
“ Fair Gunhild be not shy ; 
Quick, quick, dear loye, the morning breaks 
Aloft in the dappled sky.” 


xXvI. 
The maiden descended down on the wreck, 
It drifted away again ; 
And the galley’s crew woke up in fear, 
The Dead Ship began to wain. 


x%VU. 

Pale and cold stood the galley’s crew, 
Gazing like maddened men ; 

They raised a prayer to God in heayen— 


The Dead Ship vanished then. 


[Jan. 
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THE FATAL BRIDE. 


BEING A SECOND CONTRIBUTION FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A BACHEL)R, 


I am now an old man, and, what is per- 
haps less excusable, an old bachelor too; 
and yet, sir, [am nota bachelor of 
malice prepense—I am no profane railer 
against wedlock. I would not, for 
my grandmother’s enamel bonbonniere, 
which catches my eye this moment, 
nor for my honoured uncle’s silver- 
mounted and inlaid steel barrels—both 
of them family reliques dear in their own 
several ways—that your fair readers 
should set me down as guilty of pre- 
meditated and deliberate celibacy. No 
such thing. I have more than once 
narrowly escaped—lI should say missed 
—the fate-matrimonial, and that by 
pure accident —by no cowardice or 
perfidy of mine. No; my tendencies 


were all conjugal — my blessedness, 
however, has been single ; and so far am 
I from thanking my stars, or taking 
merit to myself for this state of things, 


that, sooth to say, even the seventy- 
and-five winters and summers that 
have bleached and baked me in succes- 
sion, still find me, now and then, sigh- 
ing over the tender recollections and 
bitter disappointments, which are now 
for me, the sad and only reliques of the 
romance of early days. 

But though I have had my passages 
of love, as well as those of the sterner 
passions, in my day; and+though I 
sometimes take a whim to rummage 
among old trinkets, lockets, and like- 
nesses, each of them to me a little 
history in itself, yet I would not have 
you suppose me a superannuated senti- 
mentalist either. No, sir. I havemy 
tender, and, jesting aside, my melan- 
choly retrospections; but I have also 
my pleasant, and, even at this time of 
day, my exciting recollections, too. I 
would be almost ashamed to tell you 
how often it comes to pass, that, my 
solitary pint of old port finished, I find 
myself sunk in my comfortable, ancient, 
leathern chair, gazing between my 
knees into the clear red embers, be- 
tween which and me are rising and 
floating, like mystic shapes from an en- 
chanted caldron, the forms and faces 
long lost to life, which have mingled in 
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the mazes of early adventure ; and some 
of whom have left upon my time-chill- 
ed heart, traces that eternity itself, 
mayhap, will fail to obliterate. 

Thus it is, that in long winter's 
evenings, as I sit alone and musing, 
memory calls up, with chastened co- 
louring and softened outline, the che- 
quered past before me. Passive, as 
though the pageant were the creation 
of some Prospero, and I his wonder- 
ing visitor, I sit by and see, while mes 
mory and association crowd my visiop 
with their filmy troops, fragments of 
old adventure, and glimpses of thrilling 
scenes, with all their actors duly ac- 
coutred, and looking just as they did— 
how many years ago! The light-hearted 
and the moody—the loved and the 
worthless — the prosperous and the 
ruined—the changed, and the dead and 
gone—all, in defiance of timeand death, 
take their old places, and wear their old 
looks and liveries, as they drift by me in 
sad and wayward procession. Leaving 
these recollections to themselves, to 
rise, and shift, and unroll before my 
listless gaze, as chance, or some un- 
known law of suggestion wills it, it of- 
ten happens that strange occurrences, 
and striking and mournful histories, 
which had passed from my ordinary 
remembrances, are thrown up again, 
like long-buried treasures from the 
restless sea, and startle me almost with 
the vividness of novelty. 

It may be, that feeling, in most of 
these stories, that interest which at- 
taches to an acquaintance with the in- 
dividuals who have taken a part in 
them, I am unduly predisposed to ex- 
agyerate the degree of favour with 
which an ordinary reader may be pre- 
sumed to regard them. Incidents well 
worth recording, as having happened to 
my lord or lady this, that, or t’other, 
may yet prove dull enough in the ab- 
stract, and unsupported by the bor- 
rowed importance of the aforesaid 
distinguished titles. But whatever in- 
terest I might have thrown over these 
pages, by particularizing individuals, 
and publishing real names, I feel bound 

Cc 
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—in some cases by humanity, in others 
by honour, but in all effectually—to 
forego. A chronique scandaleuse is 
not quite the thing for your re- 
spectable pages, nor, inde pendently of 
other and higher considerations, are 
the tease and worry to which such 
authorship would expose your humble 
servant, quite the thing for an easy 
old bachelor, who has not handled a 
pistol in anger for full five-and-thirty 
years, who wisiies well to all mankind, 
and hates trouole, almost as much as 
law or bloodshed. 

The tales I send you, therefore, 
shall not record the names of those 
whose acts, follies, or sufferings, they 
recite. In all other respects they 
shall be faithful narratives of fact—in 
this alone fictitious. 
wondrous dull, as old men’s stories 
sometimes do. Of their merits, I am, 
for every reason, the worst possible 
judge. Decide, then, yourself—put 
them into your Magazine or into your 
fire, just as your critical acumen shall 
determine. As for me, I prize my 
snug obscurity too justly to aspire to 
literary honours, or to participate in 
literary resentments. Blot, burn, or 
print, just as you please; I have 
nothing of the genus irritabile, ex- 
cept, perhaps, some symptoms of the 
cacoéthes scribendi about me. I per- 
ceive, indeed, with complacency, that 
you have admitted my former contri- 

ution to a place in your November 
number; this has determined me to 
despatch another, which, with like en- 
couragement, may be followed by a 
third, and so on; I, all the while, with 
your good leave, maintaining my in- 
cognito, and despatching my scrib- 
blings through that my sterious agency, 
the penny-post. Should you cease to 
hear from me, without sufficient ap- 
parent cause for the suspension of my 
correspondence; should, I say, this 
series—for such, with your permis- 
sion, I mean to make it—be abruptly 
and finally cut short, why then you 
may conclude that the “ brief candle,” 
in whose flickering light I ply this my 
self-imposed task, has at last gone out, 
and left your old and unknown cor- 
respondent to the darkness and repose 
to which time is hurrying us all. 

With these few preliminary re- 
marks, now offered once for all, I shall 
end the tedious task of introduction, 
and plunge at once into the business 


They may prove 
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of my story, "merely reiterating, by 
way of supplemental caution, that 
names and titles, and a few details of 
locality, which I fancied might indi- 
cate individuals, and lead to detection, 
have been suppressed and altered ; 
but that in the substance, and, indeed, 
with those exceptions, in all the minor 
details of these narratives, I shall ob- 
serve a strict adherence to the facts, 
as they were either related to me, or 
came within my own personal know- 
ledge. 

The story which I am about to re- 
late, carries me back somewhere about 
half a century; at which time, it is 
needless to say, Dublin was, in point 
of society, a very different city from 
what it now is. It had then a resi- 
dent aristocracy, and one whose equi- 
pages and housekeeping were main- 
tained upon a scale which put ple- 
beian competition wholly out of the 
question. I do not mean to offer any 
ungracious reflections upon the exist- 
ing state of Dublin society. We have 
now, alas! more tuft-hunters than 
tufts to boast of; magnificent preten- 
sions, based, like the Brahmin’s world, 
nobody can exactly say upon what, 
strive and strain to fill the void, 
which a legitimate aristocracy have 
left ; and men, whose grandfathers— 
but what matters it ? the thing is after 
all but natural. What was a metro- 
polis, is a capital no longer ; and it is 
but lost time sighing after the things 
that once were, or snarling at those 
that are. 

At the time of which I speak, there 
resided in Dublin a certain worthy 
baronet, whom I shall call Sir Arthur 

hadleigh. He was then considerably 
past sixty, and was a venerable monu- 
ment of what was called hard living, in 
all its departments. He had been, 
until gout disabled him, a knowing 
gentleman on the turf; he was a deep 
player and a deep drinker, and covered, 
with an exterior of boisterous jollity, 
a very cold and selfish heart. He was 
thoroughly a man of the world, and 
what was then an essential ingredient 
in that amiable character, whenever 
occasion prompted, a very determined 
duellist. Whatever good nature he 
was possessed of, was expended upon 
society at large. In his dealings with 
his own family, he was arbitrary and 
severe; and if he did possess any na- 
tural affections, he had managed to get 
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them all admirably under control, and 
never was known, under any circum- 
stances, to suffer from their over-indul- 
gence. This old gentleman had been 
blessed, in his prime, with an help- 
mate; but Lady Chadleigh, having 
been, in her own way, about as do- 
mestic a person as Sir Arthur, one 
fine morning, at three o'clock pre- 
cisely, when her spouse was entering 
upon his fourth bottle of claret in the 
parlour, absconded with young Lord 
Kildalkin. The happy pair were 
overtaken at Havre by the baronet, 
who, at ten paces, duly measured, shot 
off Kildalkin’s thumb—a feat which 
satisfied his honour, as some of the 
sterner brethren of the hair-trigger 
averred, at much too reasonable a 
rate. ‘The worthy baronet, however, 
on his return, explained satisfactorily 
to a select circle of friends. ‘* For,” 
said he, “ had I shot him through the 
head, I should not have known what 
the to do with Lady C.” As it 
was, he left his wife in the hands of 
his rival, as a moderate equivalent for 
the joint. 

Lady Chadleigh had not been cruel 
enough to leave her lord without 
some objects on which to exercise 
those domestic virtues, for which he 
was so justly celebrated. She had 
been just five years married, when she 
took her departure, as I have stated ; 
and she left behind her, for the conso- 
lation of her spouse, along with an 
extensive assortment of macaws, 
avadavats, lap-dogs, and other sun- 
dries, three children—two sons and a 
girl. The macaws, &c., were easily 
disposed of, but there was no getting 
rid of the children; so Sir Arthur 
called in a grim old spinster sister, 
who, for fourteen years, dating from 
that day, presided at the baronet’s 
tea-table, and ruled his little flock. 
At the end of this period she died, 
and much about the same time died 
also the unfortunate Lady Chadleigh, 
forsaken and heart-broken, in some 
obscure town in France. 

Lady Chadleigh’s name had been 
proscribed—in Sir Arthur’s presence 
none dared to mention it; and, with 
the exception of little Mary, the 
daughter who, since infancy, had 
never seen her, no human being ap- 
peared to feel the smallest concern 
about the event. Little Mary Chad- 
leigh, however, felt it deeply; with 
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the yearnings of unavailing affection, 
she had always clung to the idea, that 
some time or other her mother would 
come back, andbe fondof her. The rea- 
sons of the separation were, of course, 
wholly unknown to her, and her child- 
ish eagerness to learn something of 
her mother, had been systematically 
repulsed with a mysterious discourage- 
ment, in which she had come gradually 
to acquiesce. But though she had 
long learned to look upon her mother’s 
absence as in some way a necessary 
and unavoidable privation, and even 
as a natural thing, and a matter of 
course, which scarcely required to be 
accounted for, yet her mind had been 
constantly busied with theone thought, 
that at last she would return, and love 
her as she wished to be loved. And 
now came these strange tidings, never 
looked for in her childish dreams, and 
these black dresses, to tell her that all 
the little plansand hopes that had silent- 
ly fluttered her innocent heart so many 
a time for so many years, must end for 
ever ; that the being for whose return 
she had been watching and wishing ever 
since she could remember, was never 
to come again. This wasa sore shock 
to the poor girl, and she wept, in the 
solitude of her chamber, over this, to 
her, most bitter calamity, with a vehe- 
mence of grief and a sense of desola- 
tion, which, to one unacquainted with 
the cherished reveries, the castle- 
building of the heart, whieh had been 
her secret happiness from earliest 
childhood, would have been unaccount- 
able. 

Years passed on—new objects and 
associations began to fill her reveries ; 
her secret sorrow wore away, and this 
early grief became but a sad, and 
scarcely unpleasing remembrance. I 
was a very young man when first I 
saw Miss Chadleigh, and I have sel- 
dom been so much struck by any com- 
bination of beauty, grace, and expres- 
sion, as when she entered the room 
at one of Lady ——’s balls. She was 
at this time about nineteen, beautifully ° 
formed, and with the bearing of na- 
tural nobility; her complexion was 
clear, and rather pale; her eyes dark 
and lustrous ; and her features, as I 
thought, exquisitely beautiful. The 
prevailing expression of her face was 
melancholy, with perhaps some slight 
character of haughtiness; but when 
she smiled, there was such a rippling 
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of dimples, such an arch merriment in 
her lovely eyes, and such a revelation 
of little, even, pearly teeth, as made 
her perfectly enchanting. ‘“ Well,” 
thought I, as I watched with absolute 
fascination the movements of this 
lovely being, “ if beauty the most en- 
chanting be any longer the potent 
influence it once was, there is no 
scheme of ambition to whose realiza- 
tion such loveliness as yours may not 
aspire.” How little did I dream of 
what was coming ! 

I was so much attracted—my in- 
terest and attention so irresistibly 
engaged, by this beautiful girl, that I 
observed her, with scarcely any inter- 
mission, during the entire evening. 
It would be ridiculous to say that I 
was actually inlove ; I was not absurd 
or romantic enough (which you will) to 
get up a sentimental and hopeless pas- 
sion at a moment’s notice, and that, too, 
without having exchanged one word 
with the object of my aspirations. No 
such thing. The feeling with which I 
gazed on Miss Chadleigh, was one of 
the profoundest admiration, I admit, 
yet untinctured with any, the least, 
admixture of actual tenderness. I 
observed her with the deep and silent 
pleasure with which beauty of the 
highest order may be contemplated, 
without the smallest danger to the 
heart ; and, indeed, of the philosophi- 
cal nature of my admiration, I had 
full assurance in the fact, that I re- 
marked, with hardly one flutter of jea- 
lousy, the attentions, evidently not ill- 
received, which were devotedly paid 
her by a singularly handsome young 
officer, in a perfectly irresistible cavalry 
uniform. This gentleman was the 
afterwards too-celebrated Captain 
Jennings. 

That evening remains impressed 
upon my memory with the vividness 
—what do I say ?—with fifty times the 
vividness of yesterday. I think I see 
old Sir Arthur now, as he sat at the 
whist-table, with his crutch beside 
him—for gout had claimed him as its 
own—his fiery face and heavy brows, 
overcast with the profound calcula- 
tions of his favourite game, and his 
massive frame, shaking all over with 
the stentorian chuckle with which he 
greeted the conclusion of each success- 
ful rubber, while he slyly pocketed the 
guineas, and rallied and quizzed his 
discomfited opponents, with ferocious 
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good-humour. I looked at this old 
man with some curiosity. I had ne- 
ver seen him before, and in his past 
life were not a few passages of vicissi- 
tude, daring, and adventure, such as 
might well warrant that qualitied de- 
gree of interest which, as a young 
man, I not unnaturally felt in him. 
As I observed this hero of a hundred 
stories in the gossip of the day—his 
massive, but now crippled form—his 
bloated face, in which few could have 
traced a vestige of the handsome traits 
which rumour assigned to his early 
youth, and upon which, in the inter- 
vals of his tempestuous good-humour, 
I thought I could clearly discover the 
stamp of those sterner and imperious 
attributes with which general report 
had invested him ;—as I looked on 
this fierce, crafty, intemperate, but at 
the same time, strangely enough, by 
no means unpopular man of the 
world, it was impossible to avoid the 
trite but natural contrast which, in a 
thousand such cases, is forced upon 
the mind, as often as, turning from 
him, my eye rested upon his beautiful 
child. How could a creature so ex- 
quisitely lovely, so accomplished in 
every natural grace—and, if expres- 
sion might be trusted, at once so re- 
fined, so noble, and so sensitive—have 
ever sprung from a root so gnarled, 
bitter, and unsightly! Yet his child 
she doubtless was ; for the world, with 
all its jealous and censorious curiosity, 
had never once questioned the paren- 
tage of Sir Arthur’s children, and in 
this the world was right. For poor 
Lady Chadleigh had begun her mar- 
ried life a good and faithful wife, and 
under circumstances less unhappy, 
might have been pure and honoured to 
the last. But the insults of callous 
profligacy had alienated and exaspe- 
rated a heart at once proud and impe- 
tuous. She had been a spoiled child, 
and became a ruined woman. Habi- 
tually ungoverned, she was incapable 
of forbearance. With little principle 
and less prudence, she suffered a rest- 
less sense of wrong to hurry her into 
extravagances of conduct—intended, 
but without effect, to pique Sir Ar- 
thur, and wound at least his pride into 
jealousy ; and in this mad enterprise 
the unhappy woman had at last effec- 
tually compromised herself, and was 
forced to the terrible necessity of 
flight. Her fall was not that of an 
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impure, but of a vengeful spirit. It 
was the act of a bitter and passionate 
suicide, who would squander fifty lives 
to bring home one pang of remorse, or 
any other feeling, to the heart of callous 
indifference. Poor thing! the world 
understood her character, and de- 
spised her; for want of a due contempt 
for Sir Arthur’s apathy, and a proper 
acquiescence in his profligate courses, 
she had given herself to ruin. 

“Who is that officer,” I asked a 
friend, whom accident brought close 
to me in the crowded room—* that 
good-looking fellow, who has been so 
marked in his devotions to Miss Chad- 
leigh all the evening ?” 

Oh! that—don’t yor. know?” he 
replied. ‘ Why that is Captain Jen- 
nings—Jennings the aid-de-camp— 
a devilish handsome fellow; the wo- 
men are quite mad about him, and he 
knows it.” 

** Miss Chadleigh appears intimate 
with him,” I observed. 

* Yes, so sheis; he was a friend of 
young Chadleigh’s, who died, or was 
taken in some battle in India,” he an- 
swered., 

«So, one of her brothers is dead, 
then ?” I interrupted. 

“Yes; I believe the native army 
made him a prisoner, and treated him 
in the usual way,” replied he. ‘I 
heard the particulars; they were 
deuced horrid; but I don’t quite re- 
collect them now.” 

“And, Miss Chadleigh—has not 
she a second brother ?” I inquired. 

* A second brother! Yes,” he an- 
swered. “A pleasant fellow; buta 
perfect devil for wildness. She was 
fond of the other brother, and in a 
sad way, I believe, when the news 
came ;, but that is a year and a-half 
since. There, now, you can see young 
Chadleigh—the young man going to 
take Miss Chadleigh away.” 

He nodded to indicate the party, 
and I followed the direction of his 
eye. 

Young Chadleigh was a decidedly 
well-looking man, with a frank and 
rather distinguished air, and dressed 
with an almost foppish attention to the 
prevailing fashion. I had just time 
to observe that he and Jennings chat- 
ted familiarly for a minute or two, and 
appeared to be on the friendliest terms 
of intimacy. 
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« Well,” thought I, “after all, he 
may be but a friend.” 

Whether it be impossible to con- 
template such beauty as Miss Chad- 
leigh’s with perfect stoicism, and that, 
without knowing it, I was really a lit- 
tle jealous, I can’t say; but I certainly 
had watched the young captain’s at- 
tentions with a slight but disagreeable 
sense of restlessness, and experienced, 
I know not how, a certain relief in the 
reflection I had just made. It had, 
however, hardly visited my mind, when 
it was again disturbed. 

Miss Chadleigh, leaning on her bro- 
ther’s arm, was passing so close as al- 
most to touch me, whom she had un- 
consciously inspired with so much ad- 
miration, when Jennings, following, 
presented her with her fan, accidentally 
forgotten. As she took it with a gra- 
cious smile, she blushed. Yes, I could 
not be mistaken, for a more beautiful 
blush I never beheld in my existence ; 
and, to make the matter worse, I 
thought I perceived that, as he placed 
the light weapon of coquetry in her 
hand, his own rested upon her's for a 
second longer than was strictly neces- 
sary, and in doing so conveyed the 
slightest possible pressure to her little 
ivory fingers. I felt, I know aot how, 
disposed to be affronted and incensed, 
and actually stared, with no very in- 
viting expression, full upon Captain 
Jennings, as he made his retreat, with 
a lurking smile of vanity and triumph 
on his lip. My ill-bred stare was un- 
observed, and [ could, on reflection, 
scarcely help laughing at the absur- 
dity of the emotion which had inspired 
it. But, after all, why should 1?—the 
nature of the beast pervades us all. 
The presence of beauty is a woeful 
stimulus to unprovoked combativeness, 
and I do believe there is a lurking idea 
universally in the mind of man, that 
beauty should be, somehow, the prize 
of the fiercest and strongest—the 


“ Viribus editior ut in grege taurus.” 


I know it was ever the case with 
me—I never saw, at least in my young 
days, a pretty girl, without feeling a 
disposition to fight with somebody— 
and this, although, under ordinary 
circumstances, as peaceable a fellow 
as any among her majesty’s liege 
subjects. 

In pursuing this narrative, I am 
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forced occasionally to rely upon the 
report of others; in some of its odd- 
est scenes, however, as the reader 
will perceive, I was present, and my- 
self asecondary actor. What I did not 
myself witness, I shall, as I have said, 
supply from the testimony of others, 
and thus present your readers with a 
connected recital of this eccentric 
piece of Irish biography. 

If fortune had condemned Captain 
Jennings to the torments of love, she 
was, at all events, resolved to grant 
him every reasonable mitigation in his 
distressed condition. For upwards of 
a month, during that summer, he had 
the happiness of being a guest at Lord 

’s, where Miss Chadleigh and 
her brother were also visitors; whe- 
ther he had succeeded, or not, in 
making any impression upon the young 
lady’s heart, was not then known; but 
as his attentions were, if possible, 
more marked and devoted than ever, 
the affair began’ to be talked of, and, 
soon after this visit terminated, was 
mentioned by a friend to Sir Arthur 
himself. 

The baronet forthwith instituted in- 
quiries respecting Captain Jennings’ 
ways and means—the result was un- 
satisfactory—and, one day, as the gay 
young gentleman sat chatting, at an 
early visit, with Chadleigh and his fair 
sister, the old baronet hobbled into 
the room, and set himself down as 
one of the party—a procedure quite 
contrary to his ordinary habits. There 
was nothing ominous in his counte- 
nance and bearing, however; on the 
contrary, he seemed more than usu- 
ally frank and good-humoured, shook 
Jennings more heartily by the hand, 
and laughed more boisterously at all 
his jokes and stories than ever he had 
done before. Chadleigh had already 
gone, and Sir Arthur having dis- 
patched Mary to superintend some 
customary arrangements affecting his 
own comforts, the door was closed 
upon him and Captain Jennings. 

* Jennings,” said the baronet. 

« Well, -sir.” 

* You're a devilish good fellow— 
Jennings, a devilish pleasant fellow,” 
said the baronet, *and I’ve no doubt 
will get on in the world—with pru- 
dence, that is, with prudence.” 

Jennings bowed his acknowledg- 
ments, and looked a little surprised. 


« And, as it strikes me, Jennings, 
my boy,” continued the baronet, in 
the same jolly tone— about the most 
imprudent thing you could possibly 
do, at the outset, would be to marry ; 
and marriage being out of the ques- 
tion in point of prudence—totally and 
entirely out of the question—J should 
not, you understand me, like to have 
Miss Chadleigh, my daughter, talked 
of in connexion with such an absur- 
dity.” 

“ Really, Sir Arthur,” interrupted 
Jennings, changing colour slightly, 
and affecting a cool hauteur, which 
he was far from feeling—* I don’t pre- 
cisely know to what particular cireum~- 
stances you are pleased to allude.” 

* Come, come, my dear fellow,” 
said Sir Arthur, in the same tone of 
rough good humour, which, in all his 
dealings, alike with friend or foe, 
whether with the dice-box or the 
pistol, he had ever maintained— we 
are, both of us, men of the world— 
eh? Ian old, and you a young one; 
but both of us unquestionably men of 
the world, and perfectly wide awake. 
You know just as well as J, and J as 
well as you, what is usually termed, 
paying attentions to a young lady—let 
us have no shamming at either side— 
we both of us know this; and I don’t 
approve of Miss Chadleigh’s receiving 
any such distinction from you, my 
dear Jennings; and now I hope I have 
made myself perfectly intelligible.” 

Jennings bowed stiffly, and the ba- 
ronet continued— 

« A set of meddling old women have 
begun to talk, you see, and I took this, 
the earliest opportunity, of putting you 
on your guard—for, of course, it 
would not answer your cards either, 
to have such nonsense put about, and 
so, without anything abrupt or re- 
markable, your acquaintance must be- 
come cooler, and—and—more distant ; 
and, in short, when you do happen to 
meet in society, the less you are thrown 
together, the better; in a word, my 
dear Jennings, your coolness must 
effectually give the lie to this ridicu- 
lous piece of gossip.” 

As Sir Arthur concluded, he was 
slowly rising from his seat, and hav- 
ing, just at its termination, established 
his ponderous and gouty person in an 
erect position, he took Jennings’ hands 
in both his, and shaking them very 
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cordially, said, in precisely the tone 
which might have conveyed a hospita- 
ble and pressing invitation— 

“And, by the way, my dear Jen- 
nings, I think it would be very advisa- 
ble, don’t you, by way of a begin- 
ning, to put an immediate stop to 
these little visits—these foolish little 
morning calls, which make people 
talk, and serve no possible purpose, 
as matters stand, except as a very un- 
necessary tax upon your time; so, for 
the future’—here he renewed the 
shaking, with increasing warmth— 
« when we do meet, let it be abroad, 
my dear Jennings, and not here; you 
understand me, not on any account 
here; in society, of course, I shall 
always be delighted to meet you; we 
shall there, of course, be the best 
possible friends; and now, my dear 
Jennings, I think we perfectly under- 
stand one another, and I'll not waste 
any more of your time, for, of course, 
you have many more amusing ways of 
employing it. Good morning, Jen- 
nings, my boy—farewell.” 

The perfect radiation of cordiality 
and good humour with which this 
very peremptory dismissal was con- 
veyed, was so incongruously discon- 


certing, that Jennings felt totally un- 
able to resent the procedure as he felt 
disposed to do—for, truth to say, he 
was more nettled than he cared to 


confess, even to himself. Returning 
the old gentleman’s salutation, there- 
fore, stiffly and coldly enough, he 
withdrew, and had walked nearly 
half-way along the side of St. Ste- 
phen’s-green (in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of which Sir Arthur resided) 
before he began to recover the angry 
confusion of this affronting congé. 
Slackening his pace, however, he began 
to revolve the occurrences in his mind, 
and, with the resignation of necessity, 
began to discover many things to be 
grateful for among the consequences 
of this explanation, brusque and unex- 
pected ag it undoubtedly was. 

** Well, well,” he muttered, “ it is, 
perhaps, much better as itis. She is 
a devilish fine girl, to be sure, and, I 
do believe, had well. nigh turned my 
head; but, egad, I was acting like a 
fool—a fool, to follow her about, 
and get myself entangled at all—heaven 
knows what an infernal piece of mis- 
chief it might have ended in, if 1 had 
been left to my own foolish fancies— 
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I’m adeuced deal a: happier ‘man, as 
matters stand—a safer one, at all 
events.” 

Jennings was a singularly handsome 
young man, as we have said—very 
vain and very selfish; he knew no 
control except that involved in a punc- 
tilious subservience to the code of 
fashionable society in which he lived ; 
and, without any one grain of positive 
malevolence in his disposition, he 
had about him a great deal of the raw 
material out of which circumstances 
and opportunity might eventually fa- 
bricate a villain; an inconsiderate im- 
petuosity, too often mistaken for gene- 
rosity and impulsive candour; an 
exacting and ambitious vanity, which, 
ever seeking for new homage, inspired 
a constant desire to please—and, with 
the desire, stimulated the constant prac- 
tice, too, of all the little arts of pleas- 
ing—and which, however despicable a 
passion in itself, was yet, in its effects, 
the prime cause of his popularity— 
these, combined with a constitutional 
selfishness which instinctively governed 
all his views and actions, were the 
leading attributes of a character—un- 
fortunately for the dignity of human 
nature—commonplace enough. Ex- 
ternally, however, he was a very fasci- 
nating person—accomplished, elegant, 
agreeable, and blessed with an inex- 
haustible flow of gay and sparkling 
spirits, 

Of course, it was to be presumed 
that Sir Arthur had conveyed to 
Miss Chadleigh his views respecting 
Jennings’ attentions ; and the baronet’s 
stern and implacable severity in pu- 
nishing disobedience, and enforcing 
compliance with his commands, was 
so thoroughly known and understood, 
that not one of his children dared 
openly to disobey his lightest order. 
Mary Chadleigh and Jennings, how- 
ever, were destined often to meet—in- 
deedit could not be otherwise, unless one 
or other of them had withdrawn from 
that gay society in which both of them 
mixed so freely. There was, however, 
a very marked change in their mutual 
demeanour. ‘There was an obvious 
reserve on her part; though ill- 
natured people observed that her 
eyes were oftener seen following his 
movements in the crowded saloons 
than was either to be accounted for 
by pure accident, or altogether recon- 
cilable with the show of coldness with 
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which she now habitually met him. 
On his part, the change was also 
marked ; instead of devoting his at- 
tentions and his time, as heretofore, 
whenever fortune brought them toge- 
ther, all but exclusively to her, he now 
scarcely ever exchanged a dozen sen- 
tences with her; in short, though the 
female world good-naturedly persisted 
in believing Miss Chadleigh a very ill- 
used, and, spite of her assumed in- 
difference, a very devoted damsel—yet 
all were agreed that this affair was 
totally and finally at an end. 

It was not very long until gossip 
began to busy itself once more with 
this young lady’s name—a new suitor 
began to be suspected. Young Lord 
Dungarret, with a coronet and twelve 
thousand a-year at his disposal, was evi- 
dently smitten, and to such a degree, 
that Miss Chadleigh became ten de- 
grees more ugly than ever in the eyes 
of the female world of Dublin. While 
matters were in this state, however, 
it happened that one day, as Sir Arthur 
sate in his chamber, damning his old 
enemy, the gout, in solitary suffering 
and ill-temper, somebody hesitatingly 
knocked at his chamber door. 

« Come in—well?” he exclaimed, 
turning his mottled and gloomy visage 
full on the intruder. 

The person who entered was old 
Martha, a privileged domestic of some 
three-score years, who had been the 
nurse, and was now the attendant of 
Mary Chadleigh, whom she absolutely 
idolized. ‘I’m come, sir, about the 
young mistress,” she said, approaching; 
“for, indeed, I’m afraid she’s very 
bad—she’s very sick, sir, and I would 
not be easy without the doctor seeing 
her.” 

« Sick—is she ?” said the baronet ; 
« young ladies are always ailing—it’s 
interesting, and nurses always croak- 
ing—they have nothing elso to do; I 
wish she had half-a-day’s experience 
of my gout—curse it—and she’d know 
what pain is like.” 

‘¢ Why, then, indeed, sir, she really is 
bad, and very bad, J'm afraid, this time,” 
said the woman, with dignified empha- 
sis. ‘It is not, of course, for an old 
woman like me, that’s nothing to the 
darling young lady, more than just 
nursing her and taking care of her, to 
be dictating to her own father, that, 
of course, has more feeling for his 
own child than the likes of me ’id have ; 


but all I say is, she is really bad, 
and P 

«© Well, well, well—send for the 
doctor, to be sure, and don’t plague 
me any more; and just tell him,” he 
added, as the old woman reached the 
door, “if he finds anything seriously 
amiss, that I will feel much obliged by 
his looking in here, and telling me 
what he thinks of her—do you 
hear ?” 

In obedience to the summons, ac- 
cordingly dispatched, Dr. Robertson, 
as I shall call him, then in extensive 
practice in Dublin, and who had been 
for twenty years the physician in attend- 
ance upon the family, arrived late in the 
evening. He was a large, good-natured 
man, with a rough voice, emphatic de- 
livery, and a brusque and decisive man- 
ner—clear-headed and rapid—with a 
thorough knowledge of the world, as 
well as a consummate skill in his profes. 
sion. Withavery rough exterior, and 
an occasional coarseness, and even seve- 
tity of expression, Dr. Robertson was, 
nevertheless, a kind and tender-hearted 
man; and these sterling qualities had 
served to secure him a vested interest 
in the practice to which his reputation 
had once introduced him. 

It was, as I have said, late in the 
evening, when a peremptory double 
knock at the door announced the ar- 
rival of the physician. With brisk 
and creaking steps he followed the 
servant, who conducted him directly 
tothe younglady’schamber. The house 
was a vast and handsome mansion ; 
and after ascending a stone staircase, 
and passing a handsome lobby, he found 
himself in a kind of antechamber, from 
which the young lady’s sleeping apart- 
ment opened. Here he remained for 
a moment, while old Martha went in 
to prepare her young mistress for the 
visit. After about a minute, she re- 
turned, and intimated that Miss Chad- 
leigh was ready. 

Doctor Robertson accordingly en- 
tered. The young lady was lying 
upon her bed, her face deadly pale, 
except where two bright spots of hec- 
tic crimson glowed with unnatural 
warmth ; her eyes were swollen with 
tears, and as the physician approached, 
she turned away from his well-known, 
good-natured countenance, and hid her 
face in the bedclothes. 

“* Well, weil, my dear, what is all 
this? Come, come, we'll make a cure 
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of you in no time—don’t fret—we'll 
have you well in a day or two.” 

Thus saying, in rough and kindly 
tones, he took her hand, and as he felt 
her pulse, continued— 

* And tell me where you feel amiss 
—there’s a good child—don’t sob— 
don’t cry—I promise you it won't sig- 
nify.” 

“Oh, doctor,” she said, with her 
face still averted, “ I am very ill, and 
—and—in such wretched spirits.” 

Here the poor girl again burst into 
tears; and while she was weeping, the 
old nurse stole noiselessly out of the 
chamber, and closing the door, walked 
restlessly from one spot to another in 
the outer room we have described ; 
now arranging a screen, now replacing 
a chair by the wall, now stirring the 
fire, but, with an abstracted and mise- 
rable look, and wringing her withered 
hands ever and anon in the intervals. 
This had gone on with little variation, 
except that the old woman occasion- 
ally looked with an expression of in- 
tense anxiety, and even horror, at the 
door which concealed her young mis- 
tress and her professional visitor from 
view, when at last it opened, and 
Doctor Robertson came out, buried, 
as it seemed, in profound and painful 
thought, and looking unusually pale 
and agitated; he walked, by two or 
three steps at a time, pausing, and oc- 
casionally shaking his head gloomily 
in the intervals, and sate himself 
down in silence before the fire, 
and ruminated for some minutes. At 
last he stood up briskly, turned his 
back to the fire, beckoned to the old 
woman, and as she approached, raised 
the candle, so that its light fell full 
upon her face. 

“Where do you sleep, Martha?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

« Where—where do I sleep?” she 
echoed, stammeringly. 

« Ay, ma'am, where ?” he repeated, 
sternly. 

«* Why—why here, sir, here in this 
room,” she answered, with some con- 
fusion: 

He fixed his eyes upon her sharply 
for a few seconds, and then as abrupt- 
ly said— 

** And how does your mistress rest 
at night, pray ?” 

“She rests—she rests—why, sir, 
she rests pretty well, sir; but why do 
you ask me ?” 
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He continued to regard the old wo- 
man with the same steady scrutiny for 
some seconds ; at last she said, with an 
affronted air, and rather an effort, for 
she was, whatever the cause might be, 
very much disconcerted— 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sir, what 
you're looking at me that way for; a 
body ’id think I was took for a thief.” 

*¢‘ There—there—never mind,” he 
said, putting down the candle; ‘no 
offence, nurse, no offence—go in to 
your young mistress. Is there—ay, 
there’s pen and ink here—very well— 
just go in, and I'll call you when I 
want you.” 

Accordingly, the old woman, mut- 
tering and sniffing, hobbled into the 
adjoining room, and closed the door, 
unaccountably, as it seemed, both irri- 
tated and alarmed. 

Doctor Robertson being left alone, 
leaned, in deep reflection, for a minute 
or two upon the mantel-piece; he 
then glanced round the room, and ob- 
serving another door in it, he walked 
over, opened it, and looked out. It 
commended a landing-place upon a 
back staircase. 

* Ha!” said he, as he closed the 
door, and zeturned to the fireplace, 
whistling slowly, and with rather a 
dismal countenance, a few interrupted 
staves as he went, he sat down, and 
after a brief pause exclaimed— 

** Poor thing! —poor thing!—it must 
not rest here. Dear me—dear me— 
how very strange—I must see her 
again—humph !—perplexing, but— 
ay, ay—I’ll see her again—it is much 
better.” 

So saying, he called Martha, gave 
her some general directions about 
preparing slops, &c., and telling her 
to attend to these arrangements mean- 
while, he once more entered his pa- 
tient’s chamber. 

It was fully half-an-hour afterwards, 
that Dr. Robertson knocked at Sir 
Arthur Chadleigh’s door. 

* Poor little thing!” said he, after a 
few introductory sentences, exchanged 
at either side, ** she is seriously indis- 
posed, feverish, and very nervous, and, 
I fear, without an immediate pros- 
pect of complete recovery. The best 
thing to be done for her is, to keep her 
from all excitement and agitation ; 
her hours must be early, and the fewer 
visitors she sees the better. In short, 
I have spoken to her very fully; she 
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is now in possession of my opinion, 
and appears perfectly disposed to fol- 
low my directions implicitly, so there 
is little else to be done for the present, 
than to permit her to do as she herself 
shall desire. In the meantime, I will 
look in from time to time, to see that 
all goes on well.” 

* And pray, Doctor Robertson, how 
soon may we expect her perfect re- 
storation to health,” said Sir Arthur, 
and with a coarse chuckle he added, 
“ for egad, if a girl is to marry at 
all, it won’t do to have her locked up 
long—there’s no time like the present, 
my dear sir, especially in the case of 
youth and good looks.” 

“True, Sir Arthur; very true,” 
said the medical man; “but, in Miss 
Chadleigh’s case, it would not be safe 
to undertake her recovery within any 
limited time—she may possibly be well 
in a few weeks, and possibly not for a 
year; it is impossible to predict with 
certainty ; it is one of those doubtful 
eases, which may go on for a very long 
time, and which, at the same time, 
may just as possibly take a good or an 
ill turn within a fortnight.” 

“It’s cursed provoking—the dear 
child!” ejaculated Sir Arthur, petu- 
lantly, as he thought of Lord Dungar- 
ret and his twelve thousand a-year— 
“‘ what do you say to a week or so in 
the country?” 

*“‘Umph! I proposed that ; but she 
did not like it,” said Doctor Robert- 
son ; “and her disliking it would make 
the experiment mischievous instead of 
useful: her nerves are as much affected 
as her general health ; so that we must 
not contradict her fancies, or irritate 
her on any account; she must be al- 
lowed to choose for herself—except in 
matters of essential importance ; and 
in those she has good sense enough to 
defer implicitly to her medical adviser ; 
so I shall look in, from time to time, 
and see that matters go on properly, 
and report progress to you accord- 
ingly.” 

With these words he took his leave. 
As Doctor Robertson was in large and 
fashionable practice, Miss Chadleigh’s 
illness was soon generally known ; some 
said it was merely a ruse to complete 
the reduction of Lord Dungarret ; 
others, that she was broken-hearted for 
love of the faithless Captain Jennings ; 
many pitied her, and some few sincerely 
lamented her absence. 


I recollect, about this time, strolling 
into the theatre one evening with two 
or three acquaintances, We took our 
places in the back of a box, in the 
next one to which I observed Jen- 
nings. One of my party happened to 
be acquainted with him, and the fol- 
lowing conversation passed between 
them—a conversation which indirectly 
threw a light upon some of the darkest 
passages of his subsequent history— 

‘“«T say, Jennings, did you hear the 
news about the Chadleighs ?” 

‘‘No—what news?” he inquired, 
quickly. 

‘* Why, young Chadleigh told me, 
not an hour since, a letter has come 
from his brother Dick, whom we all 
thought was killed and cut up in In- 
dia ; but far from it, he is perfectly 
well, and returning home on leave.” 

«‘ Good God! how extraordinary !— 
I really am delighted to hear it!” 
exclaimed Jennings, growing pale, ne- 
vertheless, and looking stunned and 
alarmed, instead of overjoyed, as his 
words implied, 

‘He has quite a tale of wonders to 
tell about his escapes and all that,” 
continued his informant; and so rat- 
tled on for a time, until, the curtain 
rising, he directed his attention to the 
stage. 

Though Jennings immediately re- 
covered his serenity of countenance, 
he grew silent, and in a few minutes 
withdrew from the theatre, leaving, in 
my mind at least, impressions not very 
favourable to the strength of his affec- 
tions or the value of his friendship. I 
did not then know the positive reasons 
which he had for dreading his young 
friend’s return. 

Time wore on—months passed away 
—still Doctor Robertson responded, 
with gloomy uncertainty, to the 
inquiries with which he was assailed 
from all sides; and the general im- 
pression began to be, that poor Miss 
Chadleigh’s recovery was becoming at 
least a very doubtful contingency. 
Such was the posture of affairs, when 
your humble servant, who pens these 
pages, was himself involved in an ad- 
venture which it is necessary here to 
detail. 

I had left a pleasant party, some- 
where about one o'clock at night, and, 
without having positively transgressed 
the limits of sobriety, 1 had taken just 
wine enough to predispose me to em- 
bark in any exciting enterprise which 
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might turn up. I was quite alone; 
and, as the reader is probably aware, 
the streets of Dublin were by no 
means so safe at night-time in the pe- 
riod of which I speak, as they now 
are; but relying upon the sword, 
which the fashion of those days made 
a necessary appendage, and in whose 
use I was a tolerably accomplished 
proficient, I rather courted than 
avoided such adventures as chance 
might possibly present. And in this 
spirit, instead of pursuing the open 
streets, I threaded the narrow alleys 
and back lanes with a careless sort of 
swagger, and a pugnacious disposition, 
the very remembrance of which, even 
at this time of day, makes me blush 
for the reckless folly of my youth. 
The perversity of fortune was, how- 
ever, in thisinstance, as in many others, 
apparent—silence and solitude encoun- 
tered my advance. I was now just 
entering, in my devious ramble, a 
dingy stable-lane, whose entire length 
was enlivened by but three twinkling 
oil-lamps, whose dusky radiance 
scarcely extended a yard around the 
wooden posts that supported them. 
This dismal and silent alley ran imme- 
diately behind the west-side of St. Ste- 
phen’s-green ; and I observed the 
figure of a man walking up and down, 
as it seemed to me, with cautious and 
suspicious tread. I could perceive 
nothing of him, however, in the dusky 
light, except that, as he passed and 
repassed immediately under one of the 
lamps, its faint rays fell upon a broad- 
brimmed hat, and a great-coat, in 
which the figure was enveloped. My 
vague suspicions were confirmed, by 
observing that this man withdrew him- 
self, with cautious haste, as I advanced, 
and was soon lost to my sight. I was 
standing, still looking in the direction 
in which the figure had disappeared, 
when a little wicket, in one of the 
gates opening upon the lane, was drawn 
back close to where I stood, and a sup- 
pressed female voice inquired— 

** Are you there ?” 

« Yes,” answered I, promptly ; now, 
for the first time, beginning to feel 
that an adventure was coming, and in- 
clined to bear my part in it to the 
close, end how it might. 

“ Where?” repeated the voice. 

‘* Here,” I answered, approaching 
the aperture. 

A female, mufiled in a cloak and 
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bonnet, was passing through the wicket, 
and making me a sign to draw nearer, 
she said, hurriedly, 

** Here—take it—and then wait for 
us where you are.” 

At the same time she placed a small 
bundle in my hands, which I received, 
nothing doubting that I was inno- 
cently made a partner in some night 
robbery, whose true accomplice was 
the man whom I had seen walking to- 
and-fro, as I described, and for whom, 
doubtless, the woman had mistaken 
me. With a secret satisfaction at the 
surprise I was about to give the party, 
I held the parcel fast, and took a few 
turns, up and down, before the spot 
where I had received it, awaiting the 
further progress of the affair. 

While thus engaged, I was nearly 
met, face to face, by the man whom I 
had at first seen, and who, hearing 
some noise, doubtless, at the appointed 
place of rendezvous, had hurried back. 
On descrying me, however, he in- 
stantly retired as before ; and I, fear- 
ing to interrupt the current of the 
adventure, forbore in anywise to obe 
struct his escape. I had walked thus 
back and forward, bundle in hand, for 
eight or ten minutes, when the wicket 
was opened once more, and the woman 
I had spoken to already, stepped out 
into the lane, and said— 

‘Stand back alittle bit, an’ follow us, 
and don’t for the life of you drop that.” 

Almost at the same time two other 
figures came forth, muffled as care- 
fully as the first, and I heard a female 
voice from within the wicket, pouring 
forth, as it seemed to me, prayers 
and blessings, interrupted with sobs, 
The door was cautiously closed from 
the inside, and I heard the key slowly 
and carefully turned in the rusty lock; 
and as these sounds were audible, the 
little party began to move forward, 
while I, in obedience to orders, brought 
up the rear, carrying the parcel care- 
fully in my arms. 

The person in the centre of the 
three appeared to be feeble, and to 
advance with pain, and as she did so, 
leaned heavily upon the others. 

Thus we proceeded, until wereached 
the end of this lane, and turned into 
another as solitary and ill-lighted. As 
the party before me passed under the 
lamp at the corner, one of the women 
upon whom she in the middle was lean- 
ing, exclaimed— 
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“ Give me them, my jewel; they 
are better off where we are going.” 

And thus saying, she drew off two 
or three rings that glittered upon the 
fingers that pressed her arm, and slip- 
ped them into her pocket. This done, 
they relapsed into total silence, and, 
full of curiosity for the issue, I followed 
close upon their steps. 

We had now walked, though very 
slowly, for nearly ten minutes, when, in 
a dark spot, close under a broad gate- 
way, they stopped. 

“Thank God, weare so far,” said one 
of the women ; “sit down on that, my 
darling, for a minute ;”’ and so saying, 
she laid a shawl, which she folded up 
in the fashion of a cushion, upon the 
top of one of the short upright stones 
which protected the corners of the 
piers; and upon this rude seat, the 
silent, and, as it seemed, exhausted fi- 
gure, sank down. The woman who 
had just accosted me, now beckoned 
me to her, and taking the bundle from 
me, said :— 

** Now run down there, and bring 
up a chair from the stand at the se- 
cond corner.” 

She indicated the direction with her 
hand, and I—exerting myself to the 
full, as much as if I had had a personal 
stake in the enterprise, in which I thus 
found myself, through sheer wanton- 
ness, actively involyed—ran at my ut- 
most speed upon the errand, and 
quickly returned with the desired con- 
veyance. 

Into this, the feeble woman who 
had been resting as I have described, 
was hurried, and the chairmen having 
received directions to follow the two 
others, and I in turn to follow them, 
we all trudged onward, for forty mi- 
nutes and upwards, in absolute silence. 

By that time we had penetrated con- 
siderably beyond Werburgh-street, and 
were now entering the Liberties, when 
turning abruptly into a short, dark, 
dilapidated street, the women stopped 
in front of a tall, dingy house, and 
after inspecting its exterior and inter- 
changing a few words, they signed to 
the chairmen to set down their con- 
veyance. Some one had probably 
been watching for its arrival, from 
one of the many dark windows which 
overlooked the street, for she who 
had sate in it was hardly disengaged 
from the chair, when the hall-door 
was stealthily opened, and a grimy, 


suspicious-looking girl, with a wretched 
candle in one hand, and shading her 
eyes with the other, peeped out. 

**Give me that,” said the woman 
who had spoken to me, and who 
seemed to havethe command of the ex- 
pedition, at the same time entering, 
and taking the candle from her, while 
she drew the door fully open. 

“Allright?” she added, inquiringly, 
glancing significantly upwards. 

“Ay, everything,” rejoined the 
other, sleepily ; at the same time the 
other two women entered and passed 
silently on toward the stairs. 

«* Pay the men, now, and come in 
yourself,” added the same woman, 
addressing me. I fortunately had 
about me enough change to satisfy 
the chairmen, which, as it seemed it 
was my province to do, and having 
dismissed them, I followed my con- 
ductress into the house, and surren- 
dered the bundle into her hands. 

She turned the key in the hall-door, 
and beckoned me into a dilapidated 
wainscotted back-room, on the win- 
dow-sill of which she placed the dipt 
candle, which faintly lighted this in- 
hospitable apartment, and pointing to 
the only piece of furniture which 
garnished its walls, a solitary, clumsy 
chair, placed there, I suppose, in an- 
ticipation of my arrival, she said— 

“‘ Wait there, my good man, till I 
come back by-and-bye, and you know 
the rest.” 

As she spoke to me, I for the first 
time saw her countenance, which was 
about as ugly and sinister a one as I 
had ever beheld; very nearly resem- 
bling the lineaments usually ascribed in 
fairy tales, and other such authentic 
records, to .witches of the malignant 
kind ; ayellow skin, hooked nose, a 
wide mouth, with a few carious fangs, 
and a marvellous prominence of chin, 
gave additional effect to a pair of eyes, 
whose fierce and rat-like vivacity seem- 
ed scarcely reconcilable with the evi- 
dent antiquity of her other features; 
and though her head was somewhat 
sunk upon her chest, yet her original 
wiry activity seemed to have suffered 
little abatement from years. This wo- 
man’s countenance, I confess, impress- 
ed me most unfavourably with respect 
to the object of these arrangements ; 
and I could not help entertaining a 
vague and unpleasant suspicion of 
meditated foul-play, and impending 
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mischief, as the glance of this ill-fa- 
voured hag continued to haunt my 
fancy long after she had left me to the 
dreary solitude of the apartment. 
There was something, perhaps, a little 
wounding to the self-love of a young 
man in being thus coolly set down, as 
I clearly was, for a lackey ; but this I 
must do myself the justice to say, that 
I was buttoned up in agreat coat fa- 
shioned more with a view to comfort 
than to elegance ; and provided with a 
hat which had seen a great deal of 
rough night-duty. 

The interest I felt in the denoue- 
ment of the adventure, however, pre- 
vented my troubling myself much 
about this; and seating myself, pur- 
suant to the old woman’s directions, 
in the solitary chair, I was left alone 
to keep watch in this singularly bleak 
and comfortless apartment. 

Insensibly I began to grow sleepy ; 
and, adjusting myself in as easy an atti- 
tude as my uncomfortable position 
would permit, I fell into an uneasy dose, 
in which the ill-looking hag, who had 
last left me, was in my sleeping fancy, 
hovering about me, and offering me 
share of the rings I had seen her take, 
on condition of my being accessary to 
some infernal crime, which she was 
always on the point of confiding to 
me, yet, somehow or other, never di- 
vulged, when I was startled from my 
dreams by a piercing cry. For a mo- 
ment I forgot where I was; the sound 
was still ringing in my ears, and the 
candle, the snuff of which out-top- 
ped its blaze, afforded but an im- 
perfect and shadowy light. Full 
of uneasy apprehensions, 1 walked 
softly into the hall, and made my 
way to the foot of the stairs, where I 
stood, listening breathlessly for the 
slightest sound of a human voice, but 
in vain. I thought, indeed, I could 
distinguish in some remote upper- 
room the shuffling of feet, but of 
this I could not, on account of the con- 
stant rattling of the old window-frames 
in the wind, be perfectly certain. After 
waiting for a considerable time, 1 was 
about to abandon my new position, 
or to return to my post in the parlour, 
when I once more distinctly heard the 
same piercing cry of agony which had 
at first startled me. Without one 
moment's hesitation, I drew my sword, 
strode by three-at-a-time up the stairs, 
the cries continuing as 1 ascended ; 
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and just as I reached the room from 
which they were issuing, they subsided 
into a moan, and I heard the tread of 
steps as before. I rushed directly to 
the door, sword in hand, and pushing 
it open, was some paces towards the 
centre of the chamber before I could 
arrest my advance. I had good reason 
to be astounded. A fire waslighted, and 
several wax-candles were burning in the 
room, and illuminated abundance of fur- 
niture, somewhat dingy to be sure, but 
still, as it struck me, comfortable and 
respectable in appearance ; there were 
curtains carefully drawn across the 
windows, a carpet on the floor, and a 
large bed, at one side of which stood, 
the one a little in advance of the other, 
the two women I had accompanied, 
now divested of their bonnets and 
cloaks; at the other, Doctor Robert- 
son; and in the bed itself, flushed, ex- 
hausted, and as it seemed to me, well 
nigh dying—heavens! could I believe 
it—Miss Chadleigh herself. 

I stood for several moments abso- 
lutely petrified with amazement; and 
those upon whose offices I had thus 
unexpectedly intruded, in so warlike an 
attitude, returned my look with a gaze 
of scarcely less astonishment than mine. 
The poor young lady, who lay quite 
motionless, with her eyes just closed, 
appeared, however, wholly unconscious 
of the intrusion. Before I had re- 
covered sufficiently from the stupefac- 
tion of this extraordinary discovery, 
Doctor Robertson had taken me 
roughly by the collar, and drew me, 
or rather pushed me out of the apart- 
ment. 

In reply to his angry interrogatories, 
which he had suppressed until I had 
reached the lobby, I offered the best 
explanation, namely, the simple truth. 

«* Robbers, indeed!" he muttered— 
“more likely to be one of the gang 
yourself——” 

And calling out one of the women, 
and having exchanged a few words in 
a whisper with her, I presume touch- 
ing myself, he appeared satisfied, and 
told me to get down again as fast as I 
could, and to beware how I came again 
where I was not wanted. Sustaining 
as well as I could the character assign- 
ed me, as it were, by common consent, 
I conducted myself under this rebuke, 
as a respectful lackey might be sup- 
posed to do. Iwas so much shocked, 
that on reaching the chamber where I 
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had been directed to wait, I could 
searcely collect my thoughts. Only 
to think of Miss Chadleigh’s being re- 
duced to a situation so strange and 
deplorable !—she whom | had last seen 
the admired of all beholders—the life 
and the ornament of the gay and ele- 
gant society in which she moved. 
Merciful heaven! how repulsive, de- 
grading, and melancholy was the con- 
trast. A prey to a thousand conflict- 
ing and tumultuous feelings, I leaned 
upon the old chimney-piece, gazing 
into the black and empty grate, lost, 
not in conjecture or surmise, but in 
mere confusion, amazement, and, I 
might almost add, consternation. 

While thus engaged, I was tapped 
on the shoulder by the old woman, 
whose entrance I had not perceived. 

« Poor young lady!” said I—“how 
is she now ?” 

“ Bad enough,” said the woman— 
« don’t your hear her ?” 

“ Poor thing! she seems very ill, in- 
deed!” I answered. 

“* Ay, ay,” she repeated, with a 
smile, for which I could have strangled 
her, “it’s all one, rich or poor, on 
that bed. She’s in the hands of God 
now, an’ nothing but Him and patience 
to look to - 

«“ God help her—God help her!” I 
repeated. 

“Och, never a fear of her,” said 
she, snuffing the candle with her bony 
fingers; and then putting her hand in 
her pocket, she gave me a note, say- 
ing— 

« You're to bring that to him the 
minute the child’s born; and mind, 
you're to tell him—for "the foolish 
creature set her heart on it—that she 
wrote it the very last minute she could 
hold a pen, do you mind? and don't 
go until I come back and tell you 
whether it’s a boy or a girl; though, 
God knows, I don’t see much differ it 
makes.” 

With this remark she withdrew, 
and I, with intense curiosity, approacb- 
ed the candle to read the address of 
the billet. “Richard Hamilton Jen- 
nings, Esq.,” was written with a trem- 
bling hand upon it, and, fortunately for 
my incognito, his address in full sub- 
scribed. I now began, for the first 
time, fully to appreciate the extreme 
awkwardness and embarrassment of 
the very equivocal position into which 
my precipitate folly had led me. I 


had become possessed of a-secret, in- 
volving the reputations, perhaps the 
lives of others, and by a coincidence 
which, however purely accidental and 
unpremeditated upon my part, I yet 
could not help perceiving might, at the 
same time, expose me to the most pain- 
ful and disreputable surmises and mis- 
construction. It was, however, too 
late now to extricate myself, without 
possibly doing still further mischief ; 
my now withdrawing could effect no 
possible good; and, on the whole, I 
Judged it best to perform the services 
committed to the domestic whose place 
I had so foolishly taken, and then to 
confide in Doctor Robertson (whose 
character, as well as his appearance, I 
perfectly knew, although Ihad noactual 
acquaintance with himself), the exact 
nature of my position in the affair, be- 
lieving, and as | still think, with rea- 
son, that it would be a relief to the 
parties who had reason to dread being 
compromised,,to learn that their secret 
accidentally divulged, had, atall events, 
fallen into the keeping of a gentleman 
and a man of honour. 

I had hardly arrived at this resolu- 
tion, when I heard the stealthy tread, 
and the uneasy respiration of the old 
woman on her return. 

“ Well, it’s all over, an’ a quick 
case it was,” she murmured, as she 
entered. ‘ She may well be thankful, 
so she may, not to be undher them, 
like many a poor creature that’s bad 
fur a night and a day, and longer.” 

«« And how is she ?” I urged. 

“‘ Och, well enough—as well as can 
be,” she answered—“ right well. Don’t 
be delaying any longer; an’ don’t drop 
the note, for the life of you. Tell him 
it’s a boy, an’ a real plentiful boy ; and 
she’s getting on elegant.” 

So saying, she hurried me to the 
hall-door, and observed in conclu- 
sion— 

‘* Don’t clap the door, do ye mind ? 
and if you have any message back, 
don’t knock loud—do you hear me: ” 

It was still profoundly dark, and 
the streets silent and deserted. It was 
past three o’clock, probably nearer 
four, as I knocked at Captain Jen- 
nings’ lodgings. He had a handsome 
set of apartments in Kildare-street, 
and through the blinds of the drawing- 
room windows I could see the glare of 
lights, and the shadows of persons in 
the room. ‘The hall, too, was lighted; 
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and from the promptitude with which 
the door was opened, as well as from 
the talking and laughter audible from 
the drawing- -room, as I followed the ser- 
vant up the stairs, it was manifest that 
Captain Jennings was seeing company. 

The servant was a novice in his 
duties, I suppose ; for instead of ac- 
quainting his master with my arrival, 
and leaving me to wait in the hall, he 
ushered me up at once into his pre- 
sence. Perhaps, indeed, by way of 
compensation to my self-esteem, the 
worthy fellow, with more discrimina- 
tion than those whom I had last en- 
countered, detected something of the 
gentleman under my assumed lackey- 
ism. In obedience to his directions, 
therefore, and per haps with some lurk- 
ing curiosity to witness the contrasted 
situation of himself and of his victim, 
in the self-same hour, I stepped into 
the room. It was light as day with 
wax-lights, and the party, which con- 
sisted of some eight or ten, were for 
the most part engaged at cards. They 
were all talking and laughing with 
noisy gaiety ; and an elegant supper 
was ‘laid, w ‘ith a profusion of plate and 
wine- coolers, at a long side-table. 
One of the first persons I saw was 
young Chadleigh, who was just con- 
cluding a satirical anecdote as I enter- 
ed, and the next was Jennings. I 
saw the latter cast an angry glance at 
the servant, and instantly resume the 
smile with which he awaited the point 
of young Chadleigh’s story; but I 
plainly perceived that in spite of his 
command of muscle, his face had grown 
almost deadly pale. 

He waved his hand impatiently to 
us to withdraw, and as I did so, I saw 
him fill out a glass of wine. In the 
midst of the buzz and laughter which 
followed Chadleigh’s anecdote, Cap- 
tain Jennings joined me in the lobby, 
and as he did so, I heard Chadleigh 
call after him some quizzing insinua- 
tion as to the nature of my message, 
which, coming from that quarter, and 
uttered in all the thoughtless levity of 
gaiety and dissipation, sounded sadly 
enough in my ear. 

‘ollow me,” said Jennings, drily, 
and led the way to the parlour. Plac- 
ing the candle on the chimneypiece, 
and standing close by the fireplace, 
he signed to me shut the door, 
which I accordingly did; and when, 
in obedience to another sign, I had 
approached so near that our conversa- 
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tion could be distinctly carried on in 
tones little above a whisper, he cons 
tinued, with manifest tokens of agita- 
tion— 

«* You came—you came from”—and 
abruptly stopped, looking at me with 
a pallid countenance, in which was 
stamped the intensest anxiety. 

*«‘ [ come, sir, with this note and a 
message,” I replied, placing the letter 
in his hand. 

He broke the seal and read the note 
hurriedly through, but without any 
change of expression ; then looked at 
me with anxious abstraction for a 
second or two, and once more read the 
note through from end to end. 

‘* And the—the patient,” he added, 
fixing his eyes on me again; ‘you 


know—I suppose you know who ‘she 
is 2?” 


‘«¢ Yes—Miss Chadleigh,” I replied, 
with an effort. 

‘He knows it all,” he muttered, 
scarce audibly, and looking at me 
still with the same abstracted and fear- 
stricken expression. ‘“ And how is 
she?” he asked after a pause—* is she 
safe ?” 

‘* She is doing well, sir,” I replied ; 

‘she is safely over her trial.” 

*¢ That’s well,” he said, drawing a 
long breath, as if relieved, but with- 
out exhibiting any corresponding 
cheer in the expression of his face.” 

*¢ And the infant,” I began. 

* Well,” said he, quickly, “¢ what 
of it ?” 

“Is also doing well,” I replied— 
‘*a boy, the nurse desired me to tell 
you—a very fine boy, indeed.” 

“‘The nurse!” he repeated, while 
his face darkened with renewed alarm 

—‘ What nurse? Why, my’ great 
God! she’s not mad enough—surely it 
can’t—she’s not at home ?” 

‘* No, indeed, sir, very far from her 
home, and not likely to be found 
either,” I replied. 

He seemed relieved ; again took up 
the note, but replaced it on the table 
unread, and turned, and leaned his 
head on his hands on the chimney- 
piece, as it seemed, either buried in 
profound reflection, or wrung by some 
sudden agony. After a while he turn. 
ed about, and thr usting his hands into 
his pockets, stood with his back to the 
fireplace, and his head sunk forward. 
The light of the solitary candle upon 
the mantelpiece above him, deepened 
with its shadows the furrows of his 
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contracted brow and down-drawn 
mouth, He looked, I thought, the 
very picture of comfortless and guilty 
wretchedness. 

Ihad conceived instinctively, almost 
from the first moment I beheld him, a 
certain feeling of dislike toward Cap- 
tain Jennings, and this predisposition 
my recent discoveries were, as you 
may readily suppose, by no means cal- 
culated to mitigate or remove. I could 
not help saying, in a tone which, had 
he been less agitated at the moment, 
might very possibly have provoked his 
anger— 

** And may I ask, sir, have you no 
message of any kind for the unfortu- 
nate young lady ?” 

“ Ay, ay, you're right; I forgot— 
to be sure,” he answered, glancing 
quickly and anxiously around him; 
and then raising his hand in painful 
reflection to his face, replied—‘* You 
are very right—a message—yes, yes, 
yes. 

As he said this, he mechanically 
took up the note again, and looking 
vacantly at it for a few seconds, threw 
it, as it seemed, unconsciously upon 
the table. My eyes followed it invo- 
luntarily, and as it fell before me (it 
is, I hope, needless to say, totally 
without my intending it, and merely 
in the accidental way in which the eye 
is often irresistibly fascinated by, and 
attracted to, exactly the object from 
which we are most anxious to avert 
it), I saw, and in some inappreciable 
fraction of a second, actually read the 
three first words of the note: they 
were—‘“ Darling, darling husband.” 
Turning it hastily face downward, I 

ushed it back again toward Captain 
Subiow. 

** Husband!” unworthy as I be- 
lieved the man to be, you would 
scarcely credit me were I to describe 
the sense of relief and delight with 
which my heart expanded as that one 
word met my eye. It seemed as if the 
voices of a thousand blessed angels 
were repeating it in melody and gra- 
tulations to my ear; in the glance 
that revealed it to me, I saw a creature 
rescued from the abyss of the dark- 
est and most irretrievable of earthly 
ruin, and standing pure and safe in 
the light of heaven ; my heart swelled 
within me, and tears rose to my eyes. 

While those emotions agitated me, 
Captain Jennings continued lost in 
thought, and at last he said :-— 
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“Ay, it is better to write ;” and 
tearing off the outer leaf of the 
note which lay before him, he traced 
a line or two with his pencil, but 
checking himself, again paused, crum- 
pled the note he had just commenced, 
and that he had received, together, 
applied them to the candle, and drop- 
ped them blazing into the grate. 

**Say that I will be with her as 
soon as I can possibly get away,” 
said he; **but where is the house— 
where is she ?” he added, suddenly. 

I described by the land-marks with 
which he was acquainted, exactly the 
spot where the poor young lady was to 
be found. 

** Then, just say as I told you, that 
I will be there without one moment’s 
avoidable delay.” 

Thus speaking, he hastily led the 
way to the hall-door ; for some of his 
half-tipsy guests were beginning to 
call for him, and, as it seemed, were 
about making an exploratory excur- 
sion from the drawing-room. Mut- 
tering a broken curse upon them all, 
he opened the door, and I heard him, 
as 1 walked down the stone steps, 
respond in tones of affected gaiety to 
their clamorous challenge. With the 
rapid pace which indicates an excited 
mind, I retraced my steps; the bells 
were chiming, and the watchmen 
drowsily calling four o'clock, as I 
approached the scene of my strange 
adventure. 

‘* Thank God, at all events,” I 
fervently murmured—* thank God, 
the poor creature is not disgraced and 
ruined ; a strange, perplexing, and, I 
fear, a most imprudent affair it un- 
questionably is ; but, after all, what an 
escape !—how much to be thankful for !” 

I had now reached my destination, 
and was admitted. The young lady, 
I was told, was doing well; so I de- 
livered my message, and took my place 
in the parlour as before, resolved to 
await the departure of Doctor Ro- 
bertson, who was still up stairs, and 
to explain, as was my fixed intention, 
the foolish accident which had involved 
me in the affair ; acquaint himwith my 
name and address, and assure him of 
my secresy. 

Thad not waited very long, when I 
heard him, with creaking steps, slowly 
descending the stairs, issuing, as he 
did, some parting directions to the 
woman who attended him with the 
candle. 
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“TI shall look in in the evening, 
after dark,” he said; ‘ everything 
promises fairly,—so that will do; I'll 
make my own way out; never mind— 
good morning.” 

As the worthy man uttered these 
eruff civilities, I presented myself at 
the foot of the stairs, and requested 
a word with himinthe parlour. Merely 
directing me to be brief, and with a 
prodigious yawn, he accompanied me 
thither. I then proceeded to lay be- 
fore him a full statement concerning 
myself, and the causes of my partici- 
pation in the business. He was first 
disposed to be angry; but my own 
frankness, and perhaps an old acquaint- 
ance with my father, an intimate of 
his youth, disarmed him, and my ex- 
planation ended by his shaking me 
good-naturedly by the hand. 

‘** Egad, I believe I have been in 
greater fault of the two, young gen- 
tleman, in this affair,”’ he said; ‘for 
I undertook my part with my eyes 
open ; and a troublesome and an awk- 
ward part it must e’en prove, at the 
best. But,” he added, in a changed 
tone, ‘‘ with all its trouble and awk- 
wardness, 1 would not have declined 
it for a thousand pounds ; poor little 
thing ; no, no; this was a matter of 
life or death; the poor child reposed 
confidence in me, and trusted me with 
the secret of her situation, under the 
seal of silence. I could not honoura- 
bly divulge it; nor could I, with one 
particle of common humanity, refuse 
my aid; her life was in the balance; 
she would have had none attend her 
but me, and without proper assistance 
must have died; to have declined 
that aid, through any consideration of 
consequences affecting myself, would 
have been the act of a respectable 
scoundrel ; it would have been to per- 
petrate a prudential murder.” 

As he spoke, there came a hurried 
knocking at the hall-door. 

“This must be Captain Jennings,” 
I said. 

‘“*Umph! he must not go up sud- 
denly ; they must prepare her for the 
meeting,” said he; and, opening the 
chamber door, he said to the atten- 
dant— 

“‘Shew Captain Jennings, if this be 
he, into this chamber ; and as soon as 
you think the lady sufficiently reco- 
vered to see him, youcan tellhim so.” 

With this direction, he re-entered 
the room, and walked up and down 
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once or twice, with rather an inaus- 
picious expression of countenance, 
while he awaited the appearance of 
the new visitor; he had not long to 
wait ; the door opened, and Captain 
Jennings, muffled in a cloak, entered 
the comfortless apartment. 

Doctor Robertson received him 
with a stiff nod. After a few brief 
inquiries, rather drily answered, the 
physician said, in reply to a significant 
glance which Jennings had directed 
toward me— 

‘«* You need haveno apprehension on 
account of Ais presence, Captain Jen- 
nings ; whatever you have to say to 
me, may be said before him ; he al- 
ready knows all that is of moment in 
this affair, and his honour may be re- 
lied on.” 

‘‘Honour!” repeated Jennings ; 
*‘so then he’s agentleman, as I sus- 
pected.” 

‘* Permit me, Captain Jennings,” 
said Doctor Robertson, ‘ to recom- 
mend to you, what I conceive honour 
and common-sense alike indicate, as 
the proper course to be pursued in 
this painful affair, I have not had 
until this moment, it is true, an op- 
portunity of so much as even speaking 
to you upon this subject, and do not 
know, even if I had, that I was at 
liberty to introduce it. I can have 
now, however, no scruple in fully 
telling you my mind; and I must 
say, that the extreme imprudence into 
which you have led an inexperienced 
and fondly-attached girl, threatens 
seriously to compromise her, not only 
with her own relatives, but in the 
eyes of the world. You have placed 
her in a situation calculated, unless 
it be at once explained, to prejudice 
her reputation fatally; and I am 
bound to say, as an old friend of the 
family, that unless you come forward 
frankly, and put Sir Arthur in pos- 
session of the real state of facts, I 
shall feel it my duty to do so myself.” 

‘¢ There is no need of any disclosure 
—at least immediately,” said the young 
man, hurriedly. ‘‘ Everything is ar- 
ranged. No one bat her old attendant 
has access to her chamber at home, 
and Sir Arthur and young Chadleigh 
don't see her oncein five weeks. They 
don’t suspect anything, and need not. 
Is it not clear that an explosion—a 
scene—just now, would be about the 
worst thing in the world for her?” 

«* Very true,” said Doctor Robert- 
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son, drily; ‘all very true; but if 
there be an explosion, there is no need 
it should reach her ears. No, no, sir. 
Believe me, the only honourable course 
now open before you, is that of promp- 
titude and candour. You ought, with. 
out the delay of an hour, to acquaint 
Sir Arthur with the fact of your mar. 
riage.” 

*“* And who the devil ——” began 
Jennings, with a look which partook 
at once of rage and terror. ‘The ex. 
pression remained fixed for a time, 
but the sentence died away unfinished ; 
and muttering some incoherent words, 
he walked, witha sort of half-agitated, 
half-defiant air, twice or thrice across 
the floor, and stopping at the empty 
fireplace, planted his foot upon the 
bar, and stood looking vacantly into 
the inhospitable grate, with an aspect 
as black and cheerless as its own. 

‘Well, sir,” said Doctor Robert- 
son, somewhat sternly, ‘you will, of 
course, act as you think proper ; but 
I again advise you to be the first to 
open this affair to Sir Arthur ; for, as 
T have already told you, he shall other- 
wise learn it all from myself. I have 
a very strong opinion about it.’ 

f course, of course,” said Jen- 
nings, petulantly ; ; and continued, in a 
haughtier tone, perhaps intende a to 
show Doctor Robertson that his fur- 
ther pursuing the subject would be 
denitilared impertinent—‘“ By the 
way, sir, [ ought to have thanked you 
before this for your able professional 
assistance.” 

*¢ Sir, [intended no obligation what- 
ever to you. My interest is naturally 
strongly engaged on the poor young 
lady’s account,’ ’ replied Doe tor Ro- 
bertson, gruffly, as he buttoned up 
his great-coat to his chin, andthen drew 
on his warm gloves ; ‘‘ for her I would, 
if need were, do a great deal more.” 

He turned, stiffly and grimly, from 
the young man, shook me again by 
the hand, and took his departure. 

Almost at the same moment, in obe- 
dience to an intimation from the atten- 
dant, Captain Jennings proceeded up 
the stairs, to the chamber where the 
young lady lay. As he followed the 
matron up stairs, the wailing of a 
new-born baby reached his ears. This 
feeble and plaintive appeal to his pa- 
ternal ee was probably far 
from welcome ; for he looked as if, but 
for very shame, he would have cursed 
the helpless little creature ; and now he 


stood at the chamber-door. Perhaps 
some touch of better feelings moved 
him, for his look grew sadder and soft- 
ened. Heentered. Faint, and with 
eyes half-closed, the fair young mother 
—her sore trial over—lay in the hush- 
ed and darkened room. Weak and ex- 
hausted as she was, a faint ery of joy 
broke from her pale lips; and such a 
look of eestasy welcomed his appear- 
ance, as must have moved a heart of 
stone. 

«Oh! Richard, Richard — oh! 
Richard,” was all the poor creature 
could say, as he stooped over the bed 


and kissed her, with at least a show of 


fondness; while her feeble arm was 
clasped round his neck with an agony 
of delight, as if she had never hoped 
to have seen him again. 

“Oh! Richard—Richard, darling! 

—it is you—darling, it is you!” 

She clung to him, sobbing, and 
smiling, and softly repeating words of 
endearment, till, gently disengaging 
himself, he kissed. her again, clasped 
her hand in his, and pressed it, and 
wrung it fondly, as he sat by the bed- 
side. Thus silently testifying his af- 
fection, he leaned “back, 80 that the 
curtain interposed between his face 
and hers. Two or three bitter tears 
started down his cheeks, and such a 
look of unutterable anguish darkened 
his countenance, as might have sha- 
dowed the eternal despair of the damn- 
ed. Thus some minutes passed, while 
he pressed the feeble hand he held with 
a feverish gr asp. 

This interview was prolonged to 
more than an hour; and at length 
Jennings, warned by the approach of 
the dawn, took his departure, in sore 
disorderand dismay—his heart agitated 
with a tumult of terrible passions and 
sensations, his brain burning with a 
thousand wild and irreconcilable plans 
and projects—a thoroughly miserable 
man. 

Meanwhile, I had returned to my 
lodgings, and thrown myself into bed, 


not to awaken to the remembrance of 


my last night’s strange adventure until 
late in the day. It is, of course, un- 
necessary to say, that I felt the in- 
tensest curiosity respecting the pro- 
gress and final “denouement of this ex- 
tr: aordinary affair. The conclusion 
was not long suspended. 

Jennings had returned to his cham- 
ber in Kildare-street ; but repose for 
him was out of the question. He had 
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spent hours of agonized uncertainty ; 
but at last his mind was made up, and 
his resolution taken. 

*T have but one course to take— 
necessity controls me—I have no choice 
left,” he muttered. ‘* What infernal 
influence could have possessed me !— 
what accursed witchcraft can have 
blinded and infatuated me! Great 
God! what a serious, what a fright- 
ful business, it is turning out. Well, 
I suppose it was my destiny. I won- 
der if the old fellow had any inkling 
of my real situation when he forbid 
me his house? Merciful Heaven! if 
I had but acted then like a man of 
common sense; but some accursed de- 
lusion was over me. I had got inter- 
ested and piqued in the pursuit. I[ 
did not dream of mischief. I could 
swear, with my dying breath, I never 
meant harm, ‘until accident and the 
devil—and poor, poor Mary herself— 
yut that accursed piece of madness 
into my head. Curse my folly! It 
is a despe rate, a frightful situation ; 
but self-preservation is, they say, the 
first law of nature; and were I even 
to sacrifice myself, I don’t see that she 
would be essentially the better.” He 
consulted his watch, and continued— 
‘* My measures must be taken prompt- 
ly ; ‘that meddling, doctor-fellow, will 
be on the fidgets till he does mischief. 
I can’t be too prompt.” 

He rang the bell, directed the ser- 
vant peremptorily to deny him to all 
visitors, drew the window-blinds, 
bolted the door, and then, seating him- 
self before his desk, wrote, with pain- 
ful attention and assiduity, for full 
two hours, without rising. This task 
completed, he carefully raised the 
manuscript, making various erasures 
and interpolations, and at last, folded 
carefully, sealed it, and placing it in 
his waistcoat pocket (in those days a 
tolerably capacious receptac le), he 
buttoned his coat across it. 

‘Will he do it?” he muttered, 
doubtfully ; ** we'll see—we'll see. In 
the first place, he may never be called 
on to say a word, pro or con; in the 
second, even if he be, this is as easily 
said as anything else; and, in the 
third, we will gild the pill pretty 
thickly. F 

So saying, he opened a drawer - 
the desk, and took out a handful « 
guineas and a bundle of bank aes 
the spoils of his last night’s successful 
play. 
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“Let me see what have I got in 
bank,” he reflected; ‘‘I must leave 
enough for my part of the business ; it 
would not do to be money-bound just 
now. Ay, ay, he may have the 
three hundred. I think three hundred 
will be strong enough for him. Poor 
Mary—poor Mary !” 

Having counted out, in notes and 
guineas, the sum he had named, he 
rolled them up, and stuffed them into 
his pocket; then muffling his face in 
a shawl, and putting on his hat and 
cloak, he sallied forth upon an expe- 
dition, of the last importance to his 
plans. 

* . * . * - * 

It was drawing towards evening, 
upon the same day, when a servant 
called at my lodgings with a note, and 
sent up word that he waited for an 
answer. I did not know the hand, 
but expecting an invitation, never- 
theless, I broke the seal eagerly, and 
read the following—to avery different 
purport, as you may perceive :— 


* Kildare-street. 

«Captain Jennings presents his 
compliments to Mr. , and trusts 
that he will pardon the liberty which, 
under very peculiar circumstances, he 
takes, in venturing to entreat the fa- 
vour of his (Mr. ’s) presence for 
a few moments, upon a matter of the 
utmost importance, as respects an 
affair in which he has already evinced 
an interest. Captain Jennings has an 
engagement for this evening, but will 
be at home till seven o’clock; and 
will esteem it a real obligation if 
Mr. will honour him with a call 
at any time before that hour.” 











I instantly wrote a civil answer, 
complying with his request ; and, full 
of impatience for the result, I prepared 
to follow the messenger without losing 
a moment. 

My preparations were quickly made, 
and I was soon in the street, and tra- 
ver sing the intervening space between 
mine and C aptain Jennings’ lodgings 
at a rapid pace. As I ‘turned the 
corner of Nassau-street, I met m 
friend , & notorious gossip in his 
day. I perceived, by his at once 
taking my arm, and turning about 
with me, that he had a story to tell, 
and was rather shocked at his opening 
sentence— 

‘Well, what do you think of the 
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affair in Stephen’s-green?—of course 
you have heard it all—about the 


Chadleighs; a shocking piece of 


business, upon my life—a devilish 
fine girl, too—a great pity.” 

I affected surprise, and asked the 
particulars. 

«‘Somewhere about twelve o’clock 
to-day,” he said, ‘“‘old Sir Arthur 
received an invitation—at least so I’m 
told, for I have not yet had time to 
sift the matter myself—an invitation 
for himself and Miss Chadleigh, they 
say, to old Lady 3, down in 
what-d’ye-call-it—that place in Kil- 
dare, you know ; and they say—egad, 
I can scarce help laughing, though I’m 
devilish sorry too—they tell me her 
ladyship mentioned, by way of induce- 
ment, that young Lord Dungarret, an 
admirer, as it was thought, of Miss 
Chadleigh, was to be there; and this 
consideration determined the old boy 
to accept it, come what might, though 
his daughter had been ailing for a 
long time. And so he took his crutches, 
and hobbled up to her room, where he 
had not been for a month before, to 
tell her—ha! ha!—his sovereign will 
and pleasure ; but, egad, the old boy 
had his hobble for nothing, for, rat 
me, the bird was flown, the cage was 
empty; the invalid had absconded, 
the fair lady had fled; how, why, 
whither, or with whom, remains a 
profound secret.” 

«* And when did she go?’ I asked, 
anxious to ascertain how far the par- 
ticulars were known. 

«Oh, last night, and it is supposed 
by the back way,” he replied; ‘it 
was devilish well managed—a clever 
girl, sir—a deep scheme.” 

**Do they suspect the purpose or 
the companion of her flight ?” I in- 
quired. 

‘*The purpose!—poh, poh! that’s 
plain enough; I have not heard yet 
who was the gallant gay but I 
forgot to tell you, by- the. bye, the old 
fellow—old Sir Arthur—put himself 
into such a devil of a frenzy, when he 
found it out, that he got a sort of a 
fit—a devilish bad fit, I am told. 
Poor old fellow! he is a deuced deal 
too purple and bull-necked to stand 
excitement. I should not be a bit 
surprised if he’s done for—regularly 
done for. There goes Dr. Kobert- 
son’s carriage—egad, direct to Ste- 
phen’s-green, too; I venture an even 
guinea, he’s going straight to shave 


and blister old Chadleigh. You know 
he’s their family physician—a great 
oddity, a perfect character. I'm told 
Lady Chadleigh, poor woman! used 
to say, whenever by the way, 
it's odd how things run in the 
blood—there’s Miss Chadleigh just 
taking after her mother, a run-away 
already.” 

Here he broke off, for, seeing a 
friend at the other side of the street, 
he hastened across to tell the news to 
a fresh listener, and leaving me op- 
portunity enough, for we had just 
reached the corner of Kildare-street, 
and for many reasons, [ had no wish 
that he should see me enter Jennings’ 
lodgings. 

What I had just heard, satisfied me 
that the catastrophe, whatever it might 
be, was certainly not far distant; and 
with a degree of anxiety proportioned 
to the imminence of the event, in 
which I could not help feeling the pro- 
foundest interest, I knocked at the 
hall-door, and was promptly shewn up 
stairs, and found myself vis-a-vis with 
Captain Jennings. 

[ found him in his dressing-gown 
and slippers. He looked pale and 
anxious, but had quite recovered his 
coolness and self-possession by this 
time. 

*T feel that I have taken a great 
liberty, in giving you so much trou- 
ble,” he continued, after the usual 
salutations had been interchanged, and 
I had taken a chair; ‘but, with the 
exception of Doctor Robertson, with 
whom my acquaintance is just as slight 
as with you, I have no other gentle- 
man to apply to in this most unhappy 
affair’—(here he slightly shrugged his 
shoulders, with an air of chagrin and 
discontent, which somehow impressed 
me more than all that had yet passed, 
with a conviction of that callous sel- 
fishness which I believed to be the 
basis of his character)—* You and 
Doctor Robertson are alone acquainted 
with the particulars of this business, 
and you will, I trust, forgive the pre- 
ference w hich makes me, not, perhaps, 
unnaturally, select you, rather than 
him, as the depository of the only 
confidence I have to make.” 

He said this in his most engaging 
and conciliatory manner; but, as I 
bowed in acknowledgment of the pre- 


ference, I felt my original dislike of 


him rather increased than abated. 
‘*I offer no defence whatever for 
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my conduct ; God knows I blame my- 
self as severely as anybody else can 
possibly do,” ‘he continued, with a 
contrite shake of the head; “I ran 
blindly into extreme tempt ation, and 
have compromised, not only myself, 
but a young lady, whom I would 
gladly die to extricate from the un- 
fortunate position into which I have 
unguardedly led her.” 

Equivoes al as had been his agitation 
that morning, it was, at all events, 
genuine ; but now he had recalled all 
the artificial graces of his manner. I 
saw in the polished ease of his remorse, 
and in the studied melancholy of his 
compassion, something indescribably 
repulsive and abominable. 

** Without further tasking your pa- 
tience,” he resumed, at the same time 
taking a paper from his desk, ‘I have 
to entreat your consent to become the 
depository of this paper. It is a piece 
of evidence which may throw an im- 
portant light upon this affair; the 
copy of a document, which I keep in 
my possession, and which you will, 
perhaps, oblige me by retaining in 
yours; the nature of it you will see at 
a glance, and I have endorsed upon it 
the name and address of the party 
whose testimony it is, so that, if need 
be, there can be no diflic ulty in apply- 
ing it properly, All Task of you 1s, 
to guard it equally from de struction, 
and from the eyes of all others, but 
yourself; and that, whenever I write 
to you to that effect, you will kindly 
hand it to my law-ag sent in town, 
whom I will name to you, whenever 
it becomes necessary to employ one. 
Will you kindly undertake this com- 
mission ?” 

I could hardly decline an office, as 
it seemed, so easily performed. I so 
little liked the applicant himself, how- 
ever, that a slight, and not very gra- 
cious hesitation, preceded my accep- 
tance of its duties. He thanked me, 
however, profusely ; and I had risen 
for the purpose of taking my depar- 
ture, when a vehicle of some kind 
stopped at the hall-door, and a thun- 
dering double-knock announced the 
arrival of a visitor. 

“Tell them I’m dressing,” said 
Jennings to the servant, who appeared 
at the room-door; and, in the next 
moment, the summons at the hall-door 
was answered, 

“<3 apt uin Jennings is dressing for 
the evening,” I hes ard the servant s say, 


in reply to the inquiry of the foot- 
man who had knocked. 

This intimation, however, had not 
the desired effect, for the steps of the 
carriage were let down with a sharp 
clang, and, almost at the same moment, 
I heard a different voice, that, I pre- 
sumed, of the visitor in person, de- 
mand— 

‘*Ts your master at home ?” 

The same answer was repeated, and 
the applicant for admission replied in 
a sharp decisive tone— 

“Ha! dressing for the evening, 
very good; then he is at home ?” 

“ But, sir, I beg pardon; he po- 
sitively cannot see anybody at pre- 
sent,” urged the man. 

«* He shall certainly see me,” re- 
torted the visitor, in the same tone. 
** T know the way—don’t mind.” 

Fr om the moment the clatter of the 
carris uge-steps smote my ear, my mind 
unaccountably misgave me, and a fore- 
boding of impe nding collision and mis- 
chief, filled me with an almost painful 
suspense. My instinctive apprehen- 
sions did not deceive me. The draw- 
ing-room door was pushed abruptly 
open, and young Chadleigh entered 
the room. ; 

The moment I saw him, I perceived 
that in his face which warned me of 
the truth of my vague anticipations. 
Pale, stern, and collected, he walked 
slowly a few steps into the room, 
bowed with an ominous and i icy for- 
mality to Captain Jennings, and, in 
atone so cold and deadly, as I think 
I never heard before, or since, said— 

‘¢ Captain Jennings, I presume you 
apprehend the subject of my visit ?” 

It was scarcely necessary to put the 
question. He had advanced to receive 
Chadleigh with his usual air of frank 
and easy gaiety, their eyes met, and 
in the encounter he read the truth— 
the smile passed away in an instant 
from his countenance, and was suc- 
ceeded by a look, to the full as stern 
and ominous as that which confronted 
him. The young men felt that a 
deadly quarr rel lay between them, and 
I think [ never saw a more portentous 
greeting. 

** You have not announced it, sir,’ 
said Jennings, with cold and mea- 
sured politeness; but I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that I do suspect the 
cause of your visit.” 

** Good, sir!” replied Chadleigh, in 
the same constrained voice; ‘‘ I came 
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on behalt of Miss Mary Chadleigh’s 
father, and in my own right, a s her 
brother, to demand of you, in ‘the first 
place, where that young lady at pre 
sent is, 

** Without meaning to dispute your 
right to put that question,” ré plied 
Jennings, **T mean to stand upon mine, 
to decline answering it.” 

** You refuse to answer?” said 
his visitor, while his countenance 
darkened. 

* T do—most distinctly refuse,” re- 
peated he. 

«* Pray, think better of it, sir,” re- 
torted Chadleigh, with a ghastly mi- 
micry of courtesy. ; 

« Mr. Chadle igh,” re plied Jennings, 
haughtily, “‘ Irecommend you strongly 
to act as a man of the world in this bu- 
siness. The mischief, whatever it be, 
is now past cure. If you will orly 
allow events to take their course, scan- 
dal may be avoided, and a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble, exposure, and 
violence spared, If you will pers ist in 
pushing this matter to extremity, do so; 
upon your head be the consequences.” 

‘¢ Sir,” said Chadle sigh, ‘* you greatly 
mistake me, if you fancy that your 
mean and perfidious conduct, in spi- 
riting away the daughter of a gentle- 
man, who frankly told you that he pe- 
remptorily declined the connexion 
which your conduct sea to offer— 
if you fancy that your base and mer- 
cenary conduct in inveigling her, a 
young lady entitled to a fortune, and 
with most suitable prospec ts before 
her, into a mé¢ wriage with you, a mere 
adventurer —__—” 

“Mr. Chi ulleigh, before you pro- 
ceed further, let me ask you, ‘have you 
actually made up your mind to push 
this affair to a pub lie quarrel ?” in- 
sisted Jennings. 

** Yes, sir,” ret orted Chadleigh, 
proudly and bitter ** Mary Chad- 
leigh has selecte a for herself—em- 
braced her own degradation—married 
a man whom her father expressly for- 
bid his house, because he sus pected 
him of entertaining the schemes he has 
but too securely realized. She is now, 
and henceforward, to Sir Arthur and 
to me, a stranger; we renounce and 
disown her; and by ——, she shall 
not stand between you and the punish- 
ment you deserve.” He paused; and 
added emphatically — I presume you 


will be at home by eleven o’clock to- 
night ?” 
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“ Certainly, si,” answered Jen- 
nings, calmly. 

lis visitor bowed sternly, and began 
to withdraw, 

** | wish, if you please, to add one 
word,” said Jennings. 

** Certainly,” said Chadleigh, re- 
turning. 

Jennings looked down for a moment, 
in agitated and guilty abstraction—bit 
his lips, and grew deadly pale, as 
though inwardly agonized with a 
mortal struggle. 

*‘ T have to request your attention, 
too, Mr. »” he said, addressing 
me, and arresting my departure. “It 
is, unfortunately, due to myself that 
you should hear what I am about to 
say.” 

‘* Be so good as to say, without 
further delay, what you desire me to 
hear,” said Chadleigh. 

«* Yes, sir; you have forced me to 
it,” said Jennings, drawing himself up, 
and looking with a sendy and singu- 
larly evil scowl, full in his visitor's 
face. ‘* You talked of naan “ 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied Chadleigh. 

‘“¢ Well, sir, as you will have it a 
quarrel between us, it is, unfortu- 
nately, due to myself to say, that there 
is no such thing as marriage in the 
case.” 

Jennings spoke these words with a 
resolute and measured distinctness, 
which left no room for misapprehen- 








sion. 

‘* No!—no marriage!” said Chi id- 
leigh, after a hideous pause of some 
seconds, and speaking almost in a 
whisper, like one half-stunned, while 
he returned the guilty gaze of his 
transformed friend with a stare of ac- 
tual horror, 

For my own part, I confess I was 
searcely one degree less astounded than 
Chadleigh, at this utterly unlooked- 
for declaration. 

** Not married—not married! Why, 
great God, can it—is it credible ! You 
monstrous, measureless villain ——” 

The flimsy varnish of affected cour- 
tesy was gone, and the hell-born pas- 
sions it had masked broke forth in an 
instant, in undisguised and titanic re- 
velation. With one hoarse execration, 
shrieked rather than spoken, Chad- 
leigh advanced toward Jennings. 

« Take care, Chadleigh—take care ; 
I would not harm you,” said Jennings, 
sternly. 


** Hold, 





for God’s sake,” I cried, 
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interposing between the two young 
men, ‘ Mr. Chadleigh, I implore of 
you—remember, consider ; what can 
come of this?” 

* Let me go, sir,” cried Chadleigh, 
hoarsely, 

** Mr. Jennings,” I cried, still cling- 
ing to Chadleigh, for in his furious 
paroxysm of excitement, I could not 
tell what dreadful results might Pos- 
sibly attend a physical encounter, “ for 
God's sake, avoid this; you 17 have 
bloodshed else. Mr. Chadleigh, re- 
flect; stay for one moment.” 

$6 Let me go, sir; let me go, or by 
—, Ill strike you down,” cried 
Chadleigh, straining and struggling to 
reach the object of his fury. 

‘Get into your room, Mr, Jen- 
nings, unless you wish for murdei 
Go, for Heaven's sake,” I repe ial 
‘*I can’t prevent it longer. I tell you 
go—go, in God’s name. Will you go, 
or not ?’ 

Jennings’ momentary agitation had 
entirely disappeared with the imme- 
diate menace of such an encounter as 
that which threatened him. Tis phy- 
sical courage no one had ever doubt- 
ed; and the moment i¢ was tasked, 
his intrepid calmness instantly return- 
ed. He hesitated for a second; then, 
with one glance of mingled remorse and 
disdain at Chadleigh, he turned, and 
strode sullenly into his chamber, fling- 
ing the door close after him. The key 
was, fortun: ate ly, in the outside; and, 
without giving r Chadleigh time to get 
before me, I sprang to the door , lock- 
ed it, and, placing the key in my 
pocket, stood facing the baffled as- 
sailant. 

“Sir,” he said bitterly, “ by ——, 
you shall answer for this.’ 

«* When and how you please, Mr. 
Chadleigh,” I replied, sadly. “ Ihave 
done my duty, and no more, in pre- 
venting a murderous fri Yj and Lthank 
God I have succeeded.’ 

He stood undecided for a few se- 
conds. At last he said— 

‘** Perhaps you were right, sir; and 
Tought to ask your pardon. You were 
right, sir, and I was wrong. Pardon 
me.” 

I gave him the assurance he requir- 
ed, and he added abruptly— 

‘¢ This is no place for me. Good 
night, sir.” 

So saying, he left the room; and I, 
from the window, saw him re-enter 
the carriage, and drive away, ere I 
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returned to turn the key in Jennings’ 
room. I did so, and called him ; there 

was no answer. I pushed the door 
open a little, and looked in. He had 
thrown himself into a chair, and was 
sitting close by a table, his forehead 
laid upon his arm, and his face con- 
cealed—he was sobbing. He started 
up abruptly, on becoming aware of 
my presence, and with a violent effort 
commanded himself. 

“ Mr. ——,” said he, ‘ pray don’t 
leave me, for a few minutes. Mr. . 
you don’t know what I am suffering, 
and what I have suffered. I am about 
the most miserable and unfortunate 
mortal you have ever seen or heard of 
—indeed Iam. Sir, you can’t under- 
stand—I can’t explain to you the hor- 
rors of my position.” 

«The poor young lady,” T said, 

coldly, ‘is certainly impressed with the 
be lief that she is legally married. Dr, 
Robertson distinctly told me so—nay, 
he himself believed it.’ 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he interrupted, 
vehemently ; “but I can prove it 
is not so, The paper I have placed 
in your hand will show you that 
there has been no such thing. She 
thinks it—she believes, no doubt, 
poor creature ; but she’s wrong—quite 
wrong. 

I was greatly shocked at the sinister 
eagerness with which Jennings labour- 
ed to impress this fact, which, of all 
others, I thought he ought naturally 
to be most anxious to conceal for the 
present, upon my conviction ; and [ 
could not forbear say ing— 

“ At all events, you ‘will not fail to 
make all the reparation now in your 

ower, and E 

«¢ What reparation ?” he asked, ve- 
hemently. 

‘* There is but one,” I answered, 
‘* which you can now offer ; and that 
is, marriage.’ 

«¢ You are right, indeed,” he an- 
swered, sulle nly, after a long pause ; 

‘* it is the only—the only a Ar 
for such a wrong. 

He sank into a moody and com- 
punctious silence. At last he said, 
abruptly a 

«They talk of generosity, and im- 
pulse, and all that, but take my word 
for it, prudence is worth them all. 
My own utter want of reflection has 
done it. Ihave been drawn into a 
situation in which I am powerless, | at 
least for good; but do me justice, sir; 
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you must do me justice, for, by ——, 
I designed no wrong ; 1 am not acold- 
blooded wretch. I was led away by 
passion—misguided and betrayed into 
a position, as I told you, where I am 
no longer a free agent, and then my 
conduct is criticised, as if I could do 
just as I pleased. Is this justice or 
honesty? I’m railed at like a cold, 
scheming villain, and damned for not 
making reparation—I, that never laid 
a deliberate plot in my life, or hesi- 
tated to make atonement where I 
could. By heavens, sir, I tell you 
truth. Is this fair dealing—is it can- 
dour—is it common toleration ?” 

I reminded Jennings that I had no 
right to judge in the matter ; and also 
intimated that I had already staid too 
long, and so rose to take my depar- 
ture. 

** Well, well, well,” he said, with a 
dreary sort of shrug; ‘* patience, and 
shuffle the cards—who knows what 
may turn up—who knows? Though, 
egad, take it which way you will, it 
is about as cursed, black a looking 
business, as ever man was in for. It 
is hard—hard, by It looks as 
if they were all in a savage conspiracy 
to ruin me; and what good, in the 
devil’s name, can come of it—a pack 
of fools !” 

I now took my leave. A feeling of 
curiosity, and, still more strongly, 
one of intense interest in the unfortu- 
nate young lady, with whose fute he 
was so disastrously connected, had 
tempted me, minute after minute, to 
prolong my visit. It was already 
nearly dark, and the strect-lamps were 
burning. I had reached the corner of 
Grafton-street, buried in profound ab- 
straction. when I was suddenly ac- 
costed by a familiar voice. It was 
that of my friend Fitzgerald, a wild 
fellow, and a pleasant one to boot, and 
an accomplished adept in all the then 
important mysteries of the small-sword 
and pistol, and learned in all the lore 
of points of honour. 

**Can you tell me,” said he, after 
our greeting, and taking me at the 
same time by the arm, and drawing 
me with him, ‘* whether Dick Chad- 
leigh has got into a scrape ?” 

**What kind of a scrape do you 
mean ?” I asked, evasively. r 

** Why, he called on me when I was 
out, not half-an-hour ago,” he replied, 
‘‘and left a hurried note, telling me 
I must go to him without a moment’s 














delay, on my return, about a little 


business. Now, there is but one kind of 


business I understand”—here he raised 
his arm once or twice significantly, as 
if balancing a pistol—* and I strongly 
suspect it must be upon that he has 
called me to counsel; all my friends 
make use of me, you know, on such 
occasions. Have you heard anything 
of Chadleigh’s being likely to want 
my services in that way—eh ?” 

‘I told him I knew that high words 
had passed between him and Captain 
Jennings. 

«* Jennings—ho, ho!” said he, with 
a serious air—‘‘a cool hand, I fancy. 
Egad, from the little I’ve seen of him, 
I'm inclined to think, if he is the man, 
it will be a matter of flints and pow- 
der—egad, it does look like business.” 

I was not at all sorry to comply 
with Fitzgerald’s suggestion, to the 
effect that I should await his return 
in Brown’s coffee-house, and end the 
evening there in his company, My 
anxiety to learn the issue of the busi- 
ness was such, that [ would gladly 
have done much more to satisfy it. 
Accordingly, I dropt into that public 
resort of idleness, while Fitzgerald, 
having called a coach, rumbled away 
to his interview with Chadleigh. 

‘Thad sat there for considerably 
more than an hour, and was beginning 
to give up all hope of his return, when 
he entered. 

**Well.” said he, when we had 
established ourselves at a table apart 
from the rest, “I have had a couple 
of odd—devilish odd conversations— 
since I saw you. I don’t know, in- 
deed, whether I am at liberty to tell 
you the subject of the quarrel.” 

I interrupted him by assuring him 
that I already knew it; and having 
satisfied him upon this point, he pro- 
ceeded to detail the particulars, which 
I shall condense for the benefit of the 
reader. 

He had, it seemed, found Chadleigh 
still much excited, and quite deter- 
mined upon a hostile meeting ; indeed, 
so resolute upon the point, that he 
would not so much as hear of any- 
thing to the contrary. His directions 
were peremptory, and amounted simply 
to this—that arrangements for a meet- 
ing were to be completed without a 
moment’s delay. All details, of course, 
were left to the direction of his friend-; 
with respect to the quarrel itself, how- 
ever, he was not invested with any 
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right of diplomacy. Finding Chad- 
leigh thus implacably resolved, Fitz- 
gerald undertook the affair, which for 
other parties he had so often filled with 
singular efficiency, and was duly invest- 
ed with the important functions of a 
‘*second” in the affair. Leaving Chad- 
leigh, however, and being still of opi- 
nion that, if possible, the matter ought, 
for every reason, to be quietly adjust- 
ed, he resolved, upon his own respon- 
sibility, to make one final effort to 
prevent a catastrophe which, even if 
unattended by any more tragical con- 
sequences, must, at all events, have 
the effect of irreparably disgracing 
Miss Chadleigh. His belief was, that 
there remained one chance, and one 
only, of saving the unfortunate young 
lady, and that was, a private marriage 
with the author of her shame, accom- 
plished without the delay ofa single 
hour, if possible, so that the public 
might hear of the elopement and the 
marriage at one and the same time. 
Filled with this project, Fitzgerald 
hurried up the stairs of Jennings’ 
lodgings. The servant announced him 
as he entered the drawing-room. Jen- 
nings had altered his purpose, and de- 
termined, after what had passed, to 
remain at home. He was still in his 
dressing-gown, and, when his visitor 
entered, was sitting before his open 
desk, the candles burning beside him, 
and what seemed like a miniature in 
his hands. He was looking intently 
upon it, with no very loving aspect, 
when Fitzgerald entered; but he has- 
tily thrust it, face downward, among 
the open letters, which lay in multi- 
tudinous confusion in the profundity 
of the old-fashioned desk, and shut- 
ting all up quickly, he locked it fast, 
and rose to receive him. Fitzgerald 
observed, also, that some torn papers 
were burning on the fire, and Jen- 
nings glanced quickly towards them, 
to see that they were actually de- 
stroyed. 

**T have the honour, Captain Jen- 
nings, to wait upon you with a com- 
munication from Mr. Chadleigh,” said 
Fitzgerald. 

** Pray, sir, take a chair,” said Jen- 
nings, coldly, and with a formal bow. 

Fitzgerald complied, and resumed— 

«*T need scarcely, I apprehend, de- 
tail the reasons which have induced 
this step. You have already had an 
interview with my principal, Mr. 
Chadleigh.” 
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‘«‘ There is certainly no occasion, sir, 

to say more. I do perfectly under- 
stand the nature of your visit, which 
I have, indeed, been expecting ; and 
have only to say, as Mr. Chadleigh has 
pushed matters to extremity, I appre- 
hend your instructions are very brief, 
and that our present business may 
be quickly arranged; if you will fa- 
vorr me with your card, my friend 
shall wait upon you at whatever hour 
you name.” 
" «To say the truth, Mr. Jennings,” 
replied Fitzgerald, ** you are right in 
supposing that my instructions have 
been very brief—in a word, they were 
those of absolute and unconditional 
hostility ; this, however, is a case of 
such very peculiar delicacy—a case in 
which forbearance is so eminently im- 
portant—so imperatively called for by 
all the circumstances, that I have re- 
solved to take a responsibility upon 
myself, and endeavour to arrange 
this matter amicably, if, indeed, it be 
possible.” 

Jennings continued to regard him 
with earnest attention, but did not 
speak, 

** In short, as far as my influence 
goes, I would guarantee such an ad- 
justment, upon one condition, which 
you can have no possible objection in 
submitting to—that you repair the 
dishonour you have done Miss Chad- 
leigh, by marrying her, before her 
present unhappy position becomes 
public.” 

Jennings grew deadly pale, and his 
features seemed to contract with the 
intensity of acute suffering, as he 
gazed for a few seconds upon the 
speaker, and then, abruptly rising, 
with a gesture like wringing his hands, 
he turned towards the fire, and re- 
mained standing for a time with his 
face averted. 

** Well, sir,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, 
aftera pause of considerable surprise— 
for he had expected a prompt and 
grateful acceptance of his proffered 
interposition—‘“ what do you say— 
what am I to understand ?” 

Jennings heaved a dreary sigh, 
and said, gloomily and desperately 
enough— 

‘*What you propose is absolutely 
out of the question—impracticable.” 

* Then, sir, take the consequences,” 
said Fitzgerald, with irrepressible in- 
dignation; “you have, at least, 
quieted my scruples in acting against 
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you—there is but one way of settling 
the matter now.” 

** Just so, sir,” said Jennings, who 
had recovered his haughty coldness ; 
‘and, as I must leave details to the 
discretion of my friend, I have only 
to ask you at what hour precisely it 
will be convenient to you to see him ?” 

Fitzgerald named ten o'clock that 
night, and placed his card in Jennings’ 
hand. 

‘‘ Very good, sir,” replied the lat- 
ter, having glanced at it; ‘I presume 
that both parties are equally anxious 
to have this affair concluded with all 
possible despatch; my friend shall 
attend at the appointed hour.” 

With these words they parted. 

**T don’t know how it is,” said 
Fitzgerald, after he had concluded 
his narrative, ‘* but this thing has put 
me quite out of spirits—it is a bad 
affair, a d—d bad business ; and, mark 
my words, so sure as you sit there, 
one or other of them will lose his life 
by it; they are both of them game— 
game to the bac ‘k-bone—game every 
inch, sir; and Chadleigh is in a mur- 
derous, black temper, too. Somehow, 
this is the first business of the sort, 
I ever had a hand in, that made me 
mopish ; d—n me, but it smells all 
over of death and winding-sheets.” 

As the mortal crisis of this strange 
tragedy approached, my interest in 
its denouement became more and more 
intense. At my entreaty, Fitzgerald 
undertook to let me know, so soon 
as they were completed, the detailed 
arrangements for the approac -hing 
duel. Ashe had sundry preps wrations 
to make, he was obliged to leave me, 
and I walked home, in dejected soli- 
tude, to my lodgings. 

I was no sooner alone in my apart- 
ment, than I recollected the paper 
which had been entrusted to my care 
by Jennings. He had not only omit- 
ted to prohibit its perusal in my case, 
but had actually told me, in so many 
words, that I was at liberty to read 
it. There was, therefore, no impedi- 
ment to the honourable gratification 
of my curiosity ; and, secure from in- 
terruption, I proceeded to examine 
the document. 

It purported to be a statement of 
certain occurrences, in connexion W ith 
a clandestine visit made by the de- 
ponent, one ‘‘ Benjamin Cruise, clerk, 
resident next door to the Cow and 
Cleaver, in Smithfield, in the city of 


Dublin ;” at the solicitation of Mrs. 
Martha Keating, at the house of Sir 
Arthur Chadleigh, in St. Stephen’s- 
green. ‘The narrative was to the effect, 
that the reverend gentleman in ques- 
tion was applied to, on or about a 
certain day, nearly a year preced- 
ing the date of the document in ques- 
tion, to attend at the back entrance of 
the saidmansion ; where, according to 
arrangement, he waited until about 
one o’clock, when he was admitted, 
and conveyed with great precaution 
up a back-stair, and into a chamber, 
where was a young lady, as it seemed, 
in much agitation ; and whom, as he 
was then and there informed by the 
old woman, his conductress, he be- 
lieves to have been Miss Mary Chad- 
leigh ; by which name, he was after- 
wards directed to marry her to a cer- 
tain young gentleman, whom he now 
knows to be Captain Jennings, and 
who, shortly after his, Cruise’s ar- 
rival, joined the party in the said 
che amber, with like caution; that he, 
Cruise, had then, at the desire of the 
party, proceeded to unite Miss Chad- 
leigh and Captain Jennings, accord- 
ing to the ritual of the Church of 
England ; and that a noise in another 
part of the house having alarmed 
them, the ceremony was interrupted 
in the introductory part, and before 
ne giving of the ring; and he and 
sptain Jennings, were together hur- 
rie out from ihe house the same way; 
ond, that he never before, or since 
tien, saw Miss Mary Chadleigh, and 
knew not of ier having been mar- 
ried by any other clergyman. This 
statement, which was given with great 
aggravation of detail, was duly dated, 
and signed in full, by the reverend 
gentleman, in those days, a not very 
creditably-notorious personage. 

The perusal of this document im- 
pressed me still more unfavourably 
res specting Jennings. There was some- 
thing sinister and equivoes al about the 
whole thing. The infamous character 
of the degraded man who signed it; 
the industrious detail with which it 
had been prepared ; and, above all, the 
unaccountable precaution which had 
suggested the adoption of such a mea- 
sure, filled me with painful mis- 
givings, to the efect that some gross 
and horrible delusion had been prac- 
tised upon poor Miss Chadleigh ; and 
I could not forbear deeply regretting, 
that I had suffered myself, under con- 
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ditions of secrecy, to be made the 
depository of so suspicious a docu- 
ment. 

I was pursuing this unsatisfactory 
train of reflections, when a note was 
plac ed in my hand; it was couched 
in the following terms : ‘aes 


‘‘ Dear ——, 
At seven o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, on the Fifteen Acres. 
** Yours in haste, 
‘¢ FITZGERALD.” 


I spent a restless night, and was 
up long before dawn. “Having com- 
pleted | my toilet, I walked some way 
into town, in the grey twilight of 
coming morning ; and when I had, as 
I calculated, consumed the greater 
part of the necessary interval, I got 
into a hackney- coach, and drove di- 
rectly to the plac e of rendezvous. 
ilies myself of a screen of bushes, 
I stopped the carriage, and got out, 
unobserved from the scene of action. 
As soon as I obtained a view of the 
ground, I observed therea coach, and 
a little group of three persons, who 
were standing, listlessly, close beside 
it; two or three gentlemen on horse- 
back—mere spectators, of course, like 
myself—were also on theground. I 
walked as near as I decently could to 
the group I have mentioned, and saw 
that Chadleigh and Fitzgerald were 
two of the number. The latter looked 
at his watch, and mounted the coach- 
box, to command a more extended 
view ; shading his eyes with his hand, 
he looked along the skirting of wood 
which bounds the place, in the direc- 
tion of the city, and at last his eye 
seemed to settle upon a distant object. 
I followed the direction of his gaze, 
and saw the top of a carriage moving 
in the distance. 

‘“‘ Here,” I thought, ‘‘comes Jen- 
nings ; which of them is to leave the 
field unhurt, and which—” I shrank 
from the inquiry, merely mental as it 
was, with something like a shudder. 

“ Poor Mary Chadleigh! whichever 
way it ends, its issue must be, to her, 
a tragedy.’ 

Fitzge srald had descended from his 
post of observation, and recognizing 
me, he walked up, and shook me by 
the hand. He looked pale and stern. 

‘*'They are coming,” said he, 
glancing towards the vehicle which 
was now rapidly approaching. 


fiat case—that’s right ; 
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‘* Rather late—are they?” [ asked— 
more from want of something to say 
than any other cause. 

“No, no; a quarter past seven was 
fixed on, sub equently to my note, 
last night; we should scarce ly have 
had light earlier,” he said. 

‘‘The weapons are pistols?” I 
asked. 

‘* Yes,” he answered; “and we 
may as well begin to make our; prepa- 
rations. Come with me ; you'll not be 
in the way ; I won’t stand on ceremony 
when the time comes for you to with- 
draw and leave M: ajor Gurney and 
myself to our deliberations.’ 

‘So saying, he drew me with him to 
the side of the carriage. 

‘Take out the case,” he said to the 
man who stood by the carriage-door ; 
not that—those are the ‘nstrumentss 
leave it where Dr. placed it—the 
just keep it in 
and when I beckon to you, 


your hand ; 
there, 


bring it over to me quickly ; 
don’t shake it.’ 

We now walked up to Chadleigh, 
who stood moodily and doggedly, with 
his surtout buttoned up to the chin; ; 
and exchanging, now and then, a brief 
word or two with his companion—a 
slim, pale faced, young surgeon, who 
was, evidently, but one degree less 
frightened than if he had been himself 
a principal. Fitzgerald dropped my 
arm as he approached, and leaving 
me at a little distance, observed, con: 
sulting his wateh— 

‘* Eight minutes before their time.” 

Chadleigh nodded. 

« They have brought advice, too,” 
suggested the little surgeon, timidly ; 
‘‘ there is a second carriage.’ 

‘¢ There’s no need to waste time, 
said Chadleigh ; ‘* we had better walk 
on a little to meet them.” 

The steps of the first carriage had, 
by'this time, been let down ; and Jen- 
nings, followed by a stiff, elderly gen- 
tleman, with a red, important face, 
and a military air, descended upon 
the turf. After, as it seemed, a few 
directions to the servants, they began 
to walk towards us, briskly, followed 
by an attendant, carry ing a pistol- 
case ; and with the carriage, which 
carried their medical friend, a little 
in the rear. 

My heart swelled within me as those 
two little groups approac hed one ano- 
ther, in grim silence, over the smooth 
sward. Gracious God! what an awful 


” 
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account for eternity was to be closed 
ere they parted ! 

On they came, briskly and steadily, 
through the keen and misty morning 
air—nearer and nearer—until the in- 
terposing space became so limited that 
-ach party, as it were, by mutual 
consent, slackening their pace, came 
slowly to a halt, at some dozen steps 
apart, and interchanged, in silence, 
a stern and formal salutation. Fitz. 
gerald stept forward, and was met 
about half. way by the grim elderly 
gentleman w hom 'I have described. 
After another salutation, as formal, 
they withdrew a little, and conducted 
a brief conference, in short, decisive 
whispers. Meanwhile, those who, 
either accidentally, or by design, had 
been spectators of the proceedings, 
began to gather about the spot on 
which the combatants were placed. 

I had thought, once or twice, that 
Jennings perceived my presence, and 
now I was assured of it. 

6* Mr. >” he said, in a low, 
hurried tone, “I have a request to 
make.” 

‘Pray, state it, sir, 
proaching. 

“Tt is just this—should I happen 
to fall, remain here for afew moments, 
as I may feel it necessary to make a 
communication to you of the Jast im- 
portance, not to myself, but to 
others.” 

I undertook to comply with this 
request, and withdrew. 

There was not the slightest percep- 
tible tremor, not the least indication 
of excitement, in his manner, voice, 
or aspect, excepting that he was, per- 
haps, a little paler than usual, and his 
eyes were unusually dilated. With the 
restlessness of suspense, I walked to 
the spot where Chadleigh was stand- 
ing, and, almost at the same moment, 
Fitzgerald returned. 

** What is the distance?” 
Chadleigh. 

** Ten paces,” rejoined Fitzgerald. 

** Too much,” said he, gruflly. 

«Tt is the usual thing; you don’t 
want to have us look blood- thirsty,” 
retorted Fitzgerald. 

‘And for that reason, I'd like to 
have it settled one way or other at the 
first shot.” 

“It will be settled time enough,” 
said the second, and, unlocking the 
pistol-case, he proceeded to load the 
weapons ; a silence, hardly broken by 


” T replied, ap- 


asked 


[Jan. 


aw hispe r, followed, during which the 
click of ramrods, and the ers amming 
home of wadded bullets were omi- 
nously audible. 

« Are you ready, Mr. Fitzgerald ?’ 
inquired ‘Jennings’ second; ‘* if so, 
wehad better place our men at once.” 

A piece of money was thrown up 
for choice of ground ; Jennings won. 

** Luck’s so far with us, sir; I hope 
it may not turn,” remarked the ve- 
teran, with a ghastly jocularity. 

Chadleigh disenc umbered himself of 
his surtout, and the combatants took 
their ground respectively. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the major, ad- 
dressing the spectators, ‘* have the 
goodness to draw back a little ; some 
of you may be hurt, else.” 

The suggestion was complied with, 
and a breathless silence followed. 

“Are you ready, gentlemen,” in- 
quired the m: yjor. 

Each answered in the affirmative. 

After a brief pause the word ‘ fire” 
was given, each raised his weapon, but 
Chadle igh only fired. Jennings must 
have had a narrow escape, for he 
shook his head, put his hand to his 
ear, as if a hornet had stung him, 
then, quic kly raising the pistol, he fired 
into the air, threw the weapon up, 
and caught it by the muzzle as it de- 
scende d. 

‘“*D—e, sir, that won't do,” ex- 
claimed Chadleigh, in a tone of bitter 
exasperation, ** you may throw away 
your shot, if you will, but I'm cursed 
if you get out of the business on these 
terms ; it is the act of a poltro ym and 
a scoundrel to sneak out of a quarrel 
that way; I'll baulk your scheme, 
for you ——” 

** Don't say a word,” said Jennings, 
sternly, inte rruptin; » Fitzgerald, who 
was about to interfere, “I call you 
all to witness I have stood his fire, 
and without returning it—that’s all; 
let him take the consequences of his 
vindictive obstinacy. Ill not stand 
to be shot at like a target; I’ve a 
right to defend myself, and by —— 
T’ il do it.” 

« Certainly ; tis very just and sen- 
sible; the very point I was going to 
put,” said the m: ijor, with a brisk 
approval, that strongly contrasted 
with the savage intensity of Jennings’ 
tone. 

It was plain that the angry and 
mortal passions of combat were, in 
Jennings, at last thoroughly aroused. 
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I heard him say to Major Gur- 
ney, once or twice, impatiently, 
«¢ make haste,” and saw him dart one 
or two lowering glances at Chadleigh. 
The preliminaries for a second ex- 
change of shots were completed in a 
few moments—the signal was given— 
and both fired so exactly together, that, 
from the report, one would have be- 
lieved the explosion a single one. Jen- 
nings’ shot was well directed, though 
accident defeated its aim; it struck 
the trigger-guard of Chadleigh’s pis- 
tol, which was nearly forecd from 
his hand by the shock, and glancing 
off, the ball buried itself in the sod. 
Jennings, on the other hand, stood 
immovable, while one might slowly 
count three, then st revered a little, 
dropped his pistol, and fell sudde nly 
to the ground. Chadleigh walked 
forward a few hesitating steps, checked 
himself, and, in an agitated voice, said 
to the surgeon who had accompanied 
him— 

“You may be wanted here—by 

he’s hurt! Fitzgerald, come 
away—come, I say.” 

Meanwhile, amid a babel of conflict- 
ing and exciting suggestions, the sur- 
geon, ordering the crowd to stand 
back, had the wounded man raised a 
little on the carriage cushions, and was 
proceeding to examine the injury, but 
Jennings said, faintly — 

‘«‘ Don’t—don’t—it’s all of no use.” 

He invited me, with a glance and a 
slight gesture, to approach, 

‘© One word,” he said, speaking 
with great difficulty. I stooped down, 
to bring my ear as near him as J] 
could. “It’s all a lie~all that—the 
paper—see the man, and tell him ] 

said so—poor Mary—I made him do it, 
but I could not help it—there’s no use 
in maintaining the cheat any longer— 
I'm dying. Kee »p him away,’ he con- 
tinued, faintly turning his gaze for a 
moment on the surgeon, who was ap- 
proaching, and then on me, “he can 
do nothing for me—only liste mn to me 
—my last. word—that paper is—is a 
lie—we were married—I can—I can 
scare ely speak—don’ t—don’t—are you 
going—hold me—oh God!” 

can never forget the look that 
Jennings fixed on me—the fearful, 
imploring gaze of his dilated eyes, 
filled with the wild, dee p, awful mean- 
ing of death—the strangling effort to 
speak—the ghastly pallor—and then, 
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the dropping of the jaw—the mouth, 
through which the breath of life was 
never more to stir, helplessly agape— 
the eyes, with the deep earnestness of 
their awful meaning, fixed for ever— 
and the stern movelessness of the 
darkened brow. Was this the gay, 
vain, reckless Jennings? Was ‘this 
mute but fearful monitor of death, 
propped-up before us, indeed the fri- 
volous, light-hearted, sensual man of 
the world, among whose dreams and 
calculations the warning shadow of 
death had never glided? 

« By he is dead,” said one of 
the by -standers, breaking the breath- 
less silence that had followed. 

The surgeon kneeled down beside 
him, placed his hand over the dead 
man’s heart, raised his arm, and held 
his pulse for a moment—then replaced 
the hand by his side in silence. I re- 
member seeing the grass that he had 
plucked, dropping from the stiffening 
fingers. 

‘* Lift the body into the carriage, 
and drive to Kildare-street,” said 
the physician, addressing the servants. 

. * * * * « 

Poor Mary Chadleigh was long 
held in ignorance of this, to her, over- 
whelming catastrophe. At length, 
however, it could be no longer con- 
cealed; and the revelation was fol- 
lowed by a brain-fever, which first 
threatened her life, and then her rea- 
son. She recovered, however, with a 
mind unimpaired, although with a 
shattered constitution. With her 
younger brother and her child, the 
youthful widow found an asylum for 
years in England, until the “death of 
Sir ine put her in possession of the 
fortune which his will could not con- 
trol. 

One circumstance connected with 
the history of Jennings’ fate, how- 
ever, never reached her ear. I had 
taken care to procure, though not 
without considerable difficulty at start- 
ing, the fullest evidence of the mar- 
riage—and afterwards learned, from 
the younger brother, whose return 
had, perhaps, precipitated the catas- 
trophe, a circumstance which ac- 
counted for what had, for a time, 
appeared to me the gratuitous villany 
of Jennings, in himself de nying, and 
suborning others to deny, a marriage, 
whose existence was necessary to pro- 
tect Miss Chadleigh from the agoniz- 
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ing degradation, the appalling ruin, 
with which she had been so immi- 
nently, though unconsciously, threat- 
ened. Jennings, it seemed, had ac- 
tually married a woman of very equi- 
vocal rank, and more than equivoe al 
character, in India. There were cir- 
cumstances, however, which made the 
validity of this marriage doubtful, 
and the woman herself had left him, 
and formed a vicious connexion there ; 
so that he had regarded the marriage 
as dissolved by mutual consent, and 
never reckoned upon the remote con- 
tingency of her turning up, by any 
accident. sy a fatal coincidence, 
however, it happened, that, of the 
few individuals who knew of this con- 
nexion, intimate and confidential 
friend, Captain Chadleigh, had been 
one. His supposed death had, how- 
ever, quieted those alarms, which 
would have precluded the moral pos- 
sibility of Jennings’ hazarding the au- 
dacious step which ended so fatally for 
himself, and the unexpected and im- 


pending return of Chadleigh was the 
first event which recalled the reckless 
and unprincipled man to a sense of his 
actual position. How often is crime 
unavailing for its meditated purpose, 
and effective only for the ruin of him 
who plans it. While Jennings was 
stoutly denying his marriage with 
Mary Ch: idieigh, to avoid the fancied 
danger of a prosecution, the poor 
young lady’s brother was bringing with 
him tidings of the death (long pre- 
vious to his marri: ige with Miss Chad- 
leigh) of the profligate woman, whose 
claim upon his hand had driven him 
to the selfish and desperate expedient 
of denying his union with the too- 
confiding creature whom his ardent 
and impetuous pursuit had won to 
life-long sorrow. Yet I have lived to 
see the offspring of this inauspicious 
marriage, Arthur Chadleigh, a mem- 
ber of parliament, and the sole inheri- 
tor of the great Chadleigh estates in 
Ireland. 
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LAYS OF MANY LANDS,—wNO. IV. 


Che Penance of Don Rodrigo, 


(FROM THE TESORO DE LOS ROMANCEROS ESPANOLES. ) 


is 
Far and wide, on every side, from rich Toledo’s towered city, 
Fled the hosts of Don R odrigo o’er the plains of Guadeliti ; 


And, of all those routed heroes, found the wretched Mon: arch only 
Shelter from his Moorish foes far up among the mountains lonely. 


II, 


Near a streamlet lolled a goatherd, trolling cancioneros cheery, 

** Where may hide,” Rodrigo cried, “ an outlawed monarch lone and wes ary ?” 
‘* Seek the cell of Hermit Paul; and, if thy fortunes have betrayed thee,” 
Ran the answer, *‘ doubt not thou that holy man will promptly aid thee !” 


Ill, 


—‘ Worthy friend, whom Gop defend! I am faint and hunger-wasted, 
Nought all ‘day along my way up these lone mountains have I tasted.” aa 
“Take these morse 1s, then,” the Goatherd s: = ‘no more is mine to offer.”— 
“Thanks!” the King replied, ‘‘ to me they are worth far more than gold-filled 
coffer !” 


IV. 

So he spake, then from his girdle drew he forth a massy golden 

Chain of many links, e smbossed with ornaments both rich and olden. 

This he gave the mar velling Goatherd ; then, with heavy heart, he slowly 
Wended on his toilsome way, in hopes to meet that He mit holy. 


v. 

Fast the sun was sinking down behind the western purple billow, 

And the old man lay beneath a tree—a stone his only pillow. 

“ Holy father!” spake the King, “ my time is short for words or warning, 
Let me dwell within thy cell, I humbly pray thee, till the morning !” 


vI. 
Wonderingly the Hermit rose, and gazed upon the haggard speaker, 
Who, with every breath he drew, looked w ilder, ghastlier- browed, and weaker. 
While, though blood and dust bestained his dress, a some thing grand and kingly 
In his air still spoke the Man to face a Moslem legion singly ! 


VIL. 
«Who art thou ?” the Old Man asked, “and what hath led thy footsteps hither ?” 
—*‘ Through the power of Him who maketh Glory’s laurels bloom and wither, 
I this morn was King of Spain—King of Spain am now no longer ! 
Let me dree my doom with thee, for fiercer wax my foes, and stronger !” 


Vill. 

Long in wordless thought the Hermit gazed upon his royal suitor. 

‘« Son,” at le ngth, he sadly answered, ‘‘ Gop in this must be my Tutor! 
Bide thou here, and share my cheer ; and doubtless His all-wise decision 
As to thee may reach my spirit, ere the morn, through Prayer and Vision !” 
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IX. 

Now, protect us, Gop in Heaven! Well might both next morn look sadder! 
"Twas revealed that this lost King should couch him with an asp and adder! 
Tn a tomb that stood anear this chastisement must try his spirit. 

** Gop’s all-holy Will be done "—the King said—‘‘ He can make me bear it !” 


Xe 
Three days thence in dread suspense remained the good and holy Hermit, 
Ere he oped that living tomb, if so, perchance, a man may term it. 
«*Ha!” he said, thou still survivest, ** thou hast news will make me gladder.” 
For before him stood Rodrigo—*‘ Hast thou slain the asp and adder ?” 


XI. 

‘No, good father, no, not so! The asp and adder come not near me ! 

Still I live, but, woe is me !—in this I see no sign to cheer me— 

Sharper dole must pierce my soul, and pains my body too, I fear me, 

Ere, despite of all my prayers, the Gop my sins have roused will hear me !” 


XII. 
The hermit groaned, and smote his breast ; he turned away in bodeful sorrow. 
All that night he lay awake, and prayed until the dawning morrow ; 
Then, arising, forth he went, still praying, but with heavy sighing, 
When, hark! from Rodrigo’s tomb he heard that Monarch loudly erying— 
’ t j g 


xT, 


«Mercy, Gop of Mercy! Oh! to what my sins have brought and bring me! 
Now I feel the asp and adder! Now they seize me !—now they sting me! 
And those parts that most offended meet in chief their just requitals. 

But—oh, Gop !—they gnaw my heart—they writhe and coil about my vitals !” 


XIV. 

Words of peace the Hermit uttered—words of peace and consolation. 
Well he knew that pangs of body ever prove the soul’s salvation ! 

Pause we here; ye know full well, that there and thus died King Rodrigo. 
Unto Heaven he went ere evening! Thither, too, Gop grant that we go! 


Che Two Envoys. 
(FROM THE DANISH OF NEYLKER. ) 


I, 


An Envoy travelled along 
A road in the middle of Night. 
His pace was firm—his nerves were strong ; 
He knew his way as though it were Day ; 
His heart was cheery and light, 
And felt no dread 
Of the Living or Dead. 


Il. 
And village and valley he passed, 
Till anon he neared a wood : 
A gloomy wood it was, and a vast, 
With darkling pines, that arose in lines 
And cirelets, many a rood ; 
But Heaven shone bright 


With a pale blue light. 





The Two Envoys. 


Il. 
On a sudden he halted—he paused. 
What strange thrill was it he felt ? 
What was it that in that moment caused 
The blood to start to his inmost heart ? 
Could a mind in which Fear never dwelt 
Give way to alarm, 
Without inkling of harm ? 


Iv. 
Not so! Nigh a cluster of trees, 
Where the rays of the moon fall aslant, 
There is Somewhat the traveller sees, 
Aside from the track, a Figure in black, 
Tall, hooded, stirless, and gaunt, 
Arrests his gaze! 
He stands in amaze. 


v. 
The Figure turns. ‘‘ Gop’s grace 
Upon all who dwell on the Earth !” 
So greets he the Envoy, with shrouded face. 
“‘ Who art thou, friend ?”——“‘ The Beginning and End, 
But without a Burial or Birth. 
My Name is a blank, 
But I hold a high rank !”— 


vi. 


«TI pray thee, uncover thy brow !”— 
«© That will I, my friend, anon ; 
2 
For I am an Envoy, even as thou! 


I speed evermore from shore to shore, 
And my mission is never done! 
From and to all who live 
I take and I give !”— 


VII. 
«* What! thou art an Envoy, too? 
Perchance I may trust thee, then ; 
But Hooded One, if thy tale be true, 
Whence dost thou come? From what far Home? 
And what is thy Name among Men? 
Speak out, and aloud! 
What need of that shroud ?” 


Vill. 


«IT come,” said the Stranger, ‘‘ from Silentland, 
Sent hitherward by its King ; 
And this is my name: From-Gop-H1s-Hanp! 
Be tranquil, friend! We both of us wend 
One way to-night. I cling 
As a winding-sheet 
To all whom I meet!” 


Ix. 


Strange mortal! our Envoy thought, 
*T were well an’ he doffed his hood! 
But evil as yet hath he uttered nought ; 
And that Name of his, all quaint as it is, 
Seems Christian-fitting and good. 
Let him share my way 
Till the dawn of day.” 
VOL. XXXI.—NO,. CLXXXI. 
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- 
There waileth a Winter wind 
Around the path of the twain. 
Doubts trouble anew the Messenger’s mind. 
His comrade no more speaks now as before ; 
And cold-gemméd snows and rain 
Begin to fall 
From Heaven’s black pall. 


"xt. 


3oth travelled in silence apace, 
Till a river burst on their view. 
Spake then the Hooded— We part for a space. 
I go by the flood: keep thou to the wood! 
We meet by morning anew, 
When the snows lie deep 
Upon plain and steep!” 


XII. 
So speaking, he disappeared 
In the dusk and watery moon. 
The Envoy shuddered. What was it he feared ? 
He had wrought none harm. Why felt he alarm ? 
Till now the Night and the Noon ~ 
To him had been one. 
Was his manhood so gone ? 


XIII. 
The wild winds blew to a storm, 
And thicker and quicker fell 
The blinding snows, till figure and form 


Of all things round, from sky to ground, 
From the grassy knoll in the dell 
To the pine on the height, 
Seemed shrouded from sight. 


XIV. 
Ah! pity our Envoy now! 
He cannot go forth—or back ; 
Fain still would he on, but he weets not how 
To shape his course: he has no resource ; 
He has lost for ever the track ! 
The drifts under his feet 
Bar advance and retreat ! 
Xv. 
They bar advance and retreat! 
More woe for our Envoy now! 
He staggers, he sinks; the arrowy slect, 
Hath pierced his brain! In vain, in vain, 
Doth he lift his hand to his brow. 
The death-mist lies 
On his filméd eyes. 


XVI. 
And lo! the storm dieth away, 
And a golden gleam in the East 
Heralds—not for the Envoy—the newborn Day. 
Who stands by his side? It is One whom Pride 
Still dreadeth as Nature’s Priest ! 


The Stranger is there, 
And his face is bare. 
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The Song of Harold.the Bold. 


Che Fong of Paroly the Wolv.* 


(FROM THE ICELANDIC OF THORLSON. ) 


I. 


There was tolling of thunder, 
The storm-winds rose high, 
The lightning and fire-balls 
Rezt Heaven asunder. 
King Harold the Bold, who 
Had voyaged from Sky 
O’er the ocean's blue brine, 
With his Jarls and his Nobles, 
Quaffed now from the wine-cup 
The meed of past troubles. 
It was in the great palace-hall vowed to Askégul, 
Where the steep cliffs look down o’er the home of the sea-gull. 


ll. 
‘“‘ By Thor,” cried King Harold, 


« *Tis glorious to hear! 
By Thor and by Baldur 
No bird ever carolled 
In greenwood with music 
Like this for mine ear ! 
When the fighting is done 
Let the storm follow after— 
When the battle is won 
Let the heavens ring with laughter !— 
While the thunderbolts hiss, while the skies blaze and darken, 


Sings Harold his deeds; let his Knights around hearken! 


Ill. 


«* Round Sicily’st+ coasts have 
Our brown ships{ careered, 


* Son of Sigurth, and King of Norway in the eleventh century. He fell in 
battle, in the year 1066. 

+ Harold, King as he was, appears, nevertheless, like that 

“* — mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship, or cut a throat,” 

immortalized by Byron, to have been troubled by few scruples with regard to the 
mode in which he exercised dominion upon the high seas. He was, indeed, a pirate 
upon a somewhat broader scale than Lambro, for he ‘‘ broomed” the whole of the 
Mediterranean, and more than once crossed the Straits of Calpe to Africa, whence, 
by the way, he was on one occasion carried a prisoner to Constantinople. 

¢ To some of my readers this may appear rather a curious epithet as applied to 
aship. It occurs, however, very frequently in the old Sclavonian poetry, just as 
** golden” abounds in the Servian, and ‘‘ white” in the Bohemian. In the Anglo- 
Saxon, also, and its lingual modifications, we find the terms, ‘‘ browne brande,” 
** browne bille,” &c. ; and in the poem of the ‘* Death of Arthure” we read of Sir 
Nevil, that 

“ He rode with helme and sworde browne.” 

I may add that, in the ancient Anglo-Saxon poem, ‘‘ Robin Hood and Guy of 

Gisborne,” I have met with the line— 
** With brandes bothe browne and bryghte ;" 

—and, to conclude this perhaps too pedantical course of quotations, I shall merely 
transcribe a couplet from the “* Romaunte of Syr Guy” (not Guy of Gisborne) : 


** Guy he upstert as an eger Lyonne, 
And drue his gode sworde browne.” 
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Manned with lightning-souled axe-men, 
Whose hearts the proud boasts of 
The fiercest of Orkney’s 
Fierce clans never feared !— 
From six feet to eight feet 
Their stature arose— 
Thor struck in each great feat 
Through their hammer-blows ! 
Yet—woe to my soul !—there is one thought that pains me— 
A daughter of Russia,* a woman disdains me! 


Iv. 
How we battled at Frendert 
The Skald-songs will tell. 
Storf Thorlo, the King, whom 
My sword made surrender, 
Still howls his defeat through 
The caverns of Hell! 
O! my blood flamed up then 
Like the fire-gulph of Hecla ; 
I felt born to slay men, 
Overturn thrones, and wreck Law! 
Though but in my green youth I was Harold the Fearless, 
Yet a woman can now leave me mourning and cheerless! 


V. 


With fifteen valiant Norsemen 
I once met a storm: 
It was where Frontho’s billows 
Ride high like white horsemen 
All foaming and crested ! 
The shores of Bolhorm 
Saw our toils and our courage 
Through ten dreadful hours— 
The waves washed off our storage, 
But we stood like towers! — 
Till we landed—I last; I let darkness benight me ; 
Yet a woman to-day can disdain me and slight me! 


VI. 
For nine gifts am I famous— 
I have learned to play Chess. 


* Elisif, daughter of King Jaérislas, whom Harold had unsuccessfully wooed, 
her affections, probably, having been already bespoken. 
+ The ancient Sclavonic name of Drontheim. 


t The knowledge of the game of chess, as the reader may be aware, was diffused 


through Europe from a very early period. 


We read in the old romance of Jpo- 
mydon, that— 


“ Lordys and Tadyes wente to playe 
Some to tabylis, and some to chesseé ;” 
and in the still older Norman ballad of Bruton, we find the lines— 


As eschas joent li plusor, 
Au geu delmot ou au mellor.” 


Chess-playing was a favourite amusement with the Irish nobles of the middle 
ages, who appear to have derived their knowledge of it from the East. 





The Song of Harold the Bold. 


I can skate, though at skating the 
Iceland men shame us! 
Can ply galley-oar, and 
Wie Id curt-axe no less. 
T can carve Runic letters, 
Can tame a wild steed, 
Can swim, leap in fetters, 
‘nd run at full speed. 
Of none of those nine gifts hath Time as yet shorn me, 
Yet a woman, a damsel, can slight me and scorn me ! 


Vit. 


When in France, among warriors 
As brave as our own, 
Never once in the tourney 
By Knight round the barriers 
Was I overthrown! 
My steed showed gold housings, 
My buckler and lance were 
Bright, bright as the sun, 
Though the champions of France wear 
Arms rivalled by none! 
I was crowned with the Victor’s wreath over and over, 
Yet a maiden now laughs me to scorn as a lover ! 


VIII. 
I was born in high Norway, 
Where the sharp shaft is fine, 
And the steel axe is heavy. 
If the great sledge of T hor weigh 
Much heavier than mine 
*Tis in sooth a god’s weapon ! 
To Hunger, Thirst, Cold, I 
Swore never to yield ; 
I have fronted with bold eye 
Death on the red field. 
Of the soul of a warrior no fate can bereave me, 
Yet a woman, a girl, can unman me and grieve me! 


Ix, 


Enough! Not all chauntless 
My name shall go down 
To the: ages unborn yet! 
Tam Harold the dauntless, 
Though my kingdom and crown 
Were my father’s before me.* 
Fill high the dark horn up! 
We'll see the sun rise, 
We'll see the young Morn up 
Ere Sleep shade our eyes! 
What care I for Elisif? While wine elates me. 
Down, down to deep Hell with the thought that she hates me! 


* Viz. : My valour is not in anywise to be disparaged because I have inherited 
my crown instead of winning it by conquest. 
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My Chree Blaques.* 


(FROM THE IRISH OF DONOGH MORE O’DALY. ) 


Three there be who are eager to revel 

On me and my havings when I depart— 

I wish they were hanged with all my heart, 
My Sons, the Worms, and the great old Devil. 


II. 


For my cash and my chattels my sons flock round me, 
The worms are eager to gnaw my flesh ; 
And the net of Old Nick has many a mesh 
For that gudgeon, my soul, when Death shall have bound me. 


III. 

And what may seem, or may not seem oddest— 
Not one of the Three would barter the lot 
That will fall to his share when I go to pot, 

For the other two! How noble and modest! 


IV. 
The Devil was always a damned deep plotter ! 
This helpless unfortunate soul of mine 
(I'm again in the river-fish-simile line) 
Is chased by him as a trout by an otter ! 
v. 
My Sons, all agog to grab my leavings, 
Don’t care one curse for my body or soul ; 
So these at least are beyond the control 
Thank Heaven, of their post-mortem thievings ! 


VI. 
While the Worms’ look-out is all for my body— 
My soul and “ the sticks” don’t lie in their way 
All they want is just to dine off my clay, 
And get drunk off my bones on white marrow-toddy. 


THE SUMMING UP. 
Sons, Worms, and the Devil !—Hang me by the neck fast 
But J’d give a trifle—and trust my word !— 
To see the Second and First at—the Third 
And He treating Them to a brimstone breakfast. 


Che fatal Wrival.+ 
(A BALLAD FROM THE BOHEMIAN. ) 


I. 


Early it was on a Summer Sabbath morning, 
Tzarkli went forth to saddle his favorite charger, 


D 


*For the original of this song, as well as for that of ‘* The Gaels,” in the last of th 
number of this Magazine, I am indebted to the kindness of the distinguished read 
Irish scholar, Eugene Curry, Esq., of the Royal Irish Academy. simp 

¢ This ballad ranks among the most popular poetical traditions of Bohemia ; perh 
but the name of its author has never been discovered. Its date is supposed to be in m 
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Yet without giving his mother a word of warning. 

Therefore his sisters went in tears to their mother. 

** Mother! Bohemia is large, but the world is larger ; 
Tzarkli is gone to saddle his favorite ch: arger. 

Would he ride forth to the end of the world, our brother ?” 


Il, 


Therefore went forth in tears the sorrowing mother 

Apples four in her thin wan fingers bearing, 

“Son! I beseech thee, leave not thy mother desps uring. 

Why hast thou saddled thy charger this morning ? Tell me!” 
—‘ Mother! I go to fe tch home my true-love, Ze Imy”— 
—‘*Son! by the duty thou owest me and thy father, 

Fetch her not home, I pray! Let her come unto thee rather 

Send the charger thou here hast saddled to bring her. 

Trust me, the damsel will not for a moment linger !’”— 

‘*Nay, mother, nay! but that were rude and uncivil, 

Ww elcome the wedding. guests, and here let them tarry 

Till I return with her whom soon I shall marry |" — 
—* Be it so, son !—but may all ruin and evil 

Follow thy horse-hoofs’ tracks to the damsel’s dwelling! 

May thy horse fling thee, and may thy neck be br oken.” 

Such were the bitter words that with bosom angry and swelling 

Dérthala spake. Would Gop she had left them unspoken ! ! 


Ill. 


«* Haste, O, haste, musicians and mummers! 
Haste with your violins, flutes and guitars, 
Your trumpets and drums! 
She comes, she comes, 
Ere the sun go down before the stars— 
She comes—and with her be welcome all comers !” 


IV. 
All day long rode over the green plain Tzarkli. 

Evening came on as he rode, all duskly and darkly. 

Then in the twilight, Tz: arkli’ s courser stumbled. 

Then the rider fell off, and his neck-bone started. 

Prone on the earth he lay, but with spirit unhumbled ; 

Prone on the earth, but his soul h: ud not yet de ypart ted. 

Up came his train anon, with shrieking and mourning. 

What they should do they long debate ul in sorrow. 

“ Forward!” the dying man said, ** Think not of returning ! 
Zelmy shall wed my younger brothe sr to-morrow ! 

Tell my mother the priest must offer the Host up 

For my soul’s rest!” And Tzarkli then gave the ghost up. 


v. 
IIaste, O, haste, musicians and mummers, 
Haste with your violins, flutes and guitars, 
« , < 
Your trumpets and drums! 
She comes, she comes, 
Ere the morning sun shall chase the stars, 
She comes, and with her be welcome all comers! 
> 


of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. I presume that I need not apologise to my 
readers for the endeavour that I have made to preserve in my translation the native 
simplicity that characterises this very remarkable composition of a rude age; 
perhaps, indeed, any apology would be superfluous, as I may have altogether failed 
in my object. 
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VI. 


Therefore the cavalcade sped over plain and valley 

To the high castle-walls of Borosov-kali. 

«* Open the gate, O, Zelmy, and blest be our meeting ! 

Open, and give the bridal bevy a greeting.” 

Zelmy opened, and greeted the bridal bev Y> 

But there was fear on her face, and her heart felt heavy. 

** Welcome !. welcome, all to the halls of Zelmy ! 

But, for the bridegroom—where have ye left him? Tell me!” 
* Safe at home hav e we left him, safe with his mother, 

Safe with his sisters, and safe with Karel his brother. 

Much still hath he to do ere the hour of marriage— 

But he hath sent, to fetch thee, a golden carriage.— 

Steeds, and musicians with plumed bonnet and gay knot !’” 

—‘ Go in the golden carriage I will not and may not. 
Mother ! my heart, my heart is heavy and chilly— 
Mother! my very limbs move stiffly and sté urkly i. 

—*‘ Daughter ! thy dreams are idle—thy fears are silly— 
Go! and to-morrow shall see thee the bride of Tzarkli. 
Go! He will welcome thee, he and his brother Karel,” 
Then did the mother dress her in spangled apparel, 

And, with a many tears of sorrow and gladness, 
Led her forth from the castle, unheeding her sadness. 


VII. 


Haste, O, haste, musicians and mummers ! 
Haste with your violins, flutes, and guitars, 
Your trumpets and drums! 
She comes, she comes, 
Ere the rising sun shall chase the stars— 
She comes, and with her are welcome all comers! 


vit. 

Slowly they marched, but safely as in the noonlight, 
Slowly they marched in the sheen of the beamy moonlight, 
Marched by meadow, and marched by dark-grey river, 
Till, when they neared the spot w here perished Tzarkli, 
Zelmy : saw the tracks of blood on the dark lea. 
** Woe,” she cried, and her limbs began to shiver. 
‘< This is his blood, alas! the blood of Tzarkli!” 

—‘* Nay, give way to no idle alarm, fair lady! 
Tzarkli’s blood it is not :—some doe from the shady 
Depths of the forest hath here met her death, believe us !"’ 
—‘‘ Hush! this deception is base—this balm is grievous ! 
Sadly my soul forbodes the bell that shall knell me, 
Knell him and me!" So, in her despair, spake Zelmy.} 


IX. 


By the red morn—’twas Easter-day and none other— 
Reached the procession the dwelling of Tzarkli’s mother. 
—‘ Dorthola, Lady Dérthola, hither and meet us! 
Dérthola, Lady Dorthola, hither and greet us! 

Comfort the bride, for she suffereth sore and deeply !” 

—‘ Were she to die her death would be purchased cheaply— 
Would that her neck, and not my son’s, had been broken !”, 
Words like these by the mother aside were spoken. 

Then to her son aloud, ** Come hither, son Karel ! 

Come and salute this damsel in spangled apparel ! 

Vlima and Merl, my daughters, you have not kissed her— 
Come, and kiss, and embrace your new-found sister !” 
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%. 
Down sat Karel in tears, and answered nothing, 

While the daughters showed every sign of loathing ; 

But when the feast was spread there was heard the ringing 
Of a death-bell amid the music and singing. 

Then spake Zelmy, ‘ Let no one think of consoling 

Me in my grief—but let me be answered truly, 

Know I his name for whom that bell is tolling ?” 

And the mother replied, with passion unruly, 

6 A)l-too-well thou knowest it, murderous maiden.” 


XI. 
This was enough! The heart of Zelmy was laden 
With a woe over-weighty for longer bearing. 
Down she sank from her seat, with a soul despairing ! 
And her breath came and went, and came and departed— 
So, on the spot she died, blighted and broken-hearted ; 
And in the churchyard green, in a dark nook shaded and elmy, 
Rested ere long together the too-true Tzarkli and Zelmy! 


Che sfatries’ Passage. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF KOPISCH. ) 


I. 
Tapp, tapp! Rapp, rapp! “ Get up, Gaffer Ferryman!” 
—“Eh? Who is there ?”—The clock strikes Three.— 
“ Get up—do, Gaffer! You are the very man 
We have been long, long, longing to see.” 
The Ferryman rises, growling and grumbling, 
And goes fum-fumbling, and stumbling—and tumbling 
Over the wares in his way to the door 
But he sees no more 
Than he saw before, 
Till a voice is heard—* O, Ferryman, dear ! 
Here we are waiting, all of us, here! 
We are a wee wee colony, we, 
Some two hundred in all, or three— 
Ferry us over the river Spree 
Ere dawn of day, 
And we will pay 
The most we may 
In our own wee way!” 


Il. 
“Who are you? Whence came you? What place are you going to ?” 
—* O, we have dwelt overlong in this land. 
The people get cross, and are growing so knowing, too! 
Nothing at all but they now understand. 
We are daily vanishing under the thunder 
Of some huge engine or iron wonder— 
That iron—O! it has entered our souls!” 
—* Your souls? O, Goles! 
You queer little drolls! 
Do you mean——?” “ Good Gaffer, do aid us with speed, 
For our time, like our stature, is short indeed ! 
And a very long way we have to go, 
Eight or ten thousand miles or so, 
Hither and thither, and to and fro, 
With our pots and pans, 
And little gold cans ; 
But our light caravans 
Run swifter than Man’s !” 
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lil. 


“ Well, well, you may come!” said the Ferryman, affably ; 
—* Peter! turn out and get ready the barge !” 
Then again to the Little Folks—* T hough you seem laughably 
Small, I don’t mind, if your hellers* be large !” 
O, dear ! ce a rushing, what pushing, what crushing 
(The Waterman making vain efforts at hushing 
The hubbub the while) there followed these words ! 
What clappings of boards! 
What strappings of cords! 
What stowings away of children and wives, 
And platters, and mugs, and spoons, and knives ! 
Till all had been safely got into the boat, 
And the Ferryman, clad i in his ten-caped coat, 
And his wee little farers were fairly afloat. 
Then ding! ding! ding! 
And kling ! kling ! Kling ! 
How the ‘hellers did ring 
In the tin pitcherling ! 


IV. 
Off then went the boat, at first very pleasantly, 
Smoothly and so forth, but after a while 
It swayed and it sw agged this and that way, and presently 
Chest after chest, and pile after pile, 
Of the little Folks’ goods began tossing and rolling 
And pitching like fun, beyond fairy controlling! 
O, Mab! if the hubbub was great before 
It was now some two or three million times more ; 
Crash went the wee crocks, and the clocks ;—and the locks 
Of each little box were stove in by hard knocks. 
And then there were oaths and prayers and cries— 
« Take care.”—“ See there !"— Oh, dear! my eyes! 
« | am killed”—« I am drowned”—with groans and sighs. — 
Till the land is in view— 
“ Yeo heo! Pull to!— 
Tiller rope thro’ and thro’ !” 
— And all's right anew. 


” 


v. 
« Now jump upon shore, ye queer little oddities !— 
..Eh! What is this? Where are they at all ? 
Where are they, and where are their tiny commodities ? 
Well! as I live!” He looks blank as a wall, 
The poor ferryman! Round him and round him he gazes 
But only gets deeplier lost in the mazes 
Of utter bewilderment! All, all, are gone— 
And he stands alone, 
Like a statue of stone, 
In a doldrum of wonder! He turns to steer, 
And a tinkling laugh salutes his ear 
With other odd sounds—* Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
Tol, lol, zid—ziddle—quee—quee—bah! bah! 
Vizzigigiggidy, ‘ psha—sha! sha!” 
—‘ O ye thieves! ye thieves, ye rascally thieves!” 
The good man cries. He turns to his pitcher, 
And there, alas! to his horror perceives 
That the little folks’ mode of making him richer 
Has been, to pay him with—withered leaves! 


* Farthings. 
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NEW BOOKS ON ROME.” 


VICARY AND SAVONAROLA, 


THERE are obvious advantages in en- 
tering Rome with a Protestant clergy- 
man on one side of you, and a Bene- 
dictine monk on the other. In sucha 
position you are pretty likely to form 
an impartial judgment of what you 
see. It will go hard if either a blem- 
ish or a beauty of the ancient ‘* Mother 
and Mistress” (and she has abundance 
of both) be suffered to escape your ob- 
servation. The “lights” and the 
“ shadows” of Roman life will alike be 
brought to bear with their whole force 
on you. Your eye will scarcely have 
been caught by the obverse of the 
medal, when the fact will be pressed 
on your notice, that it has a reverse 
also. Every pro will be promptly met 
with its con: you will have both sides 
of the question before you at once ; 
and it is your own fault, or the fault 
of your eyes, if you bring away a one- 
sided view of it. Your religious prin- 
ciples, be they those of the reverend 
gentleman at your right ear, or of him 
at the left, encounter little risk of 
suffering deterioration: you are rea- 
sonably well secured against their run- 
ing into either extreme ; you have uot 
to fear either their becoming lax, 
weakened, unsettled, on the one hand, 
or their being stiffened into too buck- 
ram an orthodoxy on the other. The 
suggestions from the sinister elbow 
and from the dexter will correct, 
without altogether neutralizing each 
other, and the only effect of them will 
be to confirm you in that delightful 
candour, that tolerance untouched 
with any leaning to indifferentism, 
which, be they of Rome’s faith or 
England’s, distinguishes all readers of 
this Magazine. The two opposing 
clerics will hold you in a sort of gent- 
ly oscillating equipoise—a beautiful, 
bland, well-tempered, well-balanced, 
equable and equitable /ay state of mind, 
equally removed in its sympathies from 
the Reformation Society and the Pro- 
paganda. In short, your bane and an- 
tidote are, if not both before you, at 


least one on each side—the poison and 
the counter-poison; and you must 
manage both very badly, if you take 
harm from either. 

For our own part, being Protestant, 
it is with a lively sense of being in the 
very bosom of safety that we commit 
ourselves, for a morning’s ramble 
about the Eternal City, to the joint 
guidance of Mr. Vicary and Father 
Prout—or, as he chooses for the nonce 
to be called, Don Jeremy Savonarola. 
Should any insidious influence of the 
place, any moral malaria, seem likely 
to tell with a lowering effect on the 
tone of our Protestantism, Mr. Vicary’s 
neighbourhood, we are confident, will 
nerve us to bear up against it. Should 
any atmosphere of insular prejudice, 
borne along with us as we travel, pre- 
sent us a distorted or exaggerated 
picture of things at Rome, we count 
on Don Jeremy to blow away the de- 
ceptive medium, and let us see the 
ways of Romans as Romans themselves 
see them. Our Benedictine guide will 
teach us to “ give honour due” to the 
brave man on whose brows the triple 
crown promises to become such a 
‘cap of liberty” as the world has not 
yet seen. Our Anglican monitor will 
remind us that, after all, the Pope is 
the Pope; that he who is now break- 
ing the political fetters of his Romans 
may, for anything we know, be at the 
same time preparing fetters far more 
crushing for the souls of our own 
free fellow-Britons and Brito-Hiber- 
nians ; and that he who will not have 
Italy Austrian, will have Ireland (and 
England, too, if he can manage it) 
Italian, 

Thus, we shall return from the 
banks of the Tiber, neither a better 
Protestant than we arrived there, nor 
a worse one; and that we consider a 
decided advantage. The seven hills 
will restore us to our home and our 
parish church, a victim neither to 
Romanomania nor to Romanophobia. 
Neither Exeter Hall nor Oscott will 


* “ Notes ofa Residence at Rome, in 1846.” By a Protestant Clergyman, Rev. 


M. Vicary, B.A. London: R. Bentley. 
“Facts and Figures from Italy.” 
Monk, London; R, Bentley. 1847 


1847. 


By Don Jeremy Sayonarola, Benedictine 
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have a chance of us. From the re- 
gions over which the Pope casts out 
his shoe, we shall come back, neither 
to moan with Miss Miggs over the 
blindedness of the Papists who kiss it, 
nor to exult with Mr. Ward in the 
growing disposition (if such there be) 
of this Protestant realm to unite in 
the osculation. Under auspices so full 
of promise, we pause no longer on 
the threshold of our pilgrimage—we 
“take the road” with a good heart, 
and, if fortunate enough to have the 
reader for a fellow-pilgrim, will do 
*‘our possible” to make the time pass 
pleasantly for him, and profitably for 
ourselves ; we will beguile the way for 
him,and heshall pay the turnpikes for us. 

There are two things indispensable 
to every book—an outside and an in- 
side, and the criticism that overlooks 
either of these is plainly one-sided. 
Few books are equal throughout, uni- 
formly good, or uniformly bad. Some 
are admirable to the end of the title- 
page, and from that point fall off. 
Others break down at an earlier stage: 
shut, they dazzle you with their bril- 
liancy, but from the time you open 
them they begin to be dull. Now to 
say that such books are bad, would be 
harsh, and even untrue: the most you 
can say of them is, that they are un- 
equal. Itis only the inside that is 
bad ; and the way into which review- 
ers have got, of judging books as if 
they were ail inside, has led to many 
an unjust, or, at most, half-just sen- 
tence, by which unqualified condem- 
nation has been pronounced upon a per- 
formance, presenting strong redeem- 
ing points, on the outside. A word, 
therefore, respecting the covers of the 
two volumes on our table, before we 
proceed to their contents. 

The colour of an author’s mind is 
supposed to be reflected in his works, 
but it is clear that the colour of his 
coat is not, or we should have Mr. 
Vicary coming up to the visitation in 
a full suit of scarlet, and Father Prout 
glancing like a portent from one Eu- 
ropean capital to another, in yellow 
from top to toe. Both these gentle- 
men, on the contrary, wear black 
coats. However, there is, no doubt, 
a mystic meaning in the colours in 
which they have, respectively, chosen 
to invest the offspring of their brains. 
The Protestant clergyman, by giving 
a scarlet frame to his picture of the 
seven-hilled city, probably meant to 


[Jan 


convey, in the most delicate manner, 
his opinion of the identity of the Pope 
with a lady who need not be more 
particularly defined. The Benedictine, 
as we know already, sent his records 
of an eventful epoch into the world in 
yellow, as a token of homage to Pius 
IX., that being the armorial colour 
of Mastai Ferretti. Knights, in those 
glorious old times, which, by the bles- 
sing of goodness, are gone by for ever, 
used to wear the colours of the fair 
lady in whose honour they broke a 
lance ; and Don Jeremy very properly 
wears—not personally, but by his book 
as proxy—the colours of the pontiff, 
in whose quarrel he flings down the 
gauntlet to devil and devil’s advocate, 
and to all the devil’s brood of liars, 
detractors, and grudgers at good men, 
in this in some respects dirty world— 
and who, if not exactly a lady, yet is in 
so far like one, that he wears petticoats. 

So much for the outsides of our 
two books, the scarlet and the yellow, 
which, as they lie side by side on our 
table, in as loving proximity as if the 
Council of Trent had never anathema- 
tized a Protestant, have a fine, warm, 
Claude Lorrainish effect, and remind 
us in avery lively manner of sunset as 
seen from Monte Pincio. 

Mr. Vicary’s “ Notes of a Residence 
at Rome,” which we now open, have 
one great fault—they are out of date: 
they tell us of a Rome that has ceased 
to exist, that had ceased to exist when 
the book was published, though not 
when the “ Notes” which have sup- 
plied its material were taken. It was, 
in fact, a serious contretemps for Mr. 
Vicary that the New Era began at 
Rome between the writing of his book 
and its issuing from the press. It 
was good for the Romans, indeed, 
for it is an ill-wind that blows no- 
body good; but it was (if we may 
use the expression) the mischief 
for Mr. Vicary. His “ Notes,” owing 
to this unlucky turn in affairs, are 
become very much like the notes 
of a bank that has succumbed to the 
“monetary pressure ;” or like notes 
of invitation to dinner, the hospitable 
inditer of which has suddenly dropped 
dead when on the point of sending 
them out, but which an over-scrupu- 
lous flunky makes a point of delivering 
notwithstanding ; or like the notes 
that were frozen in the bugles of 
Baron Munchausen’s postillions, and 
that came out, quite mal a propos, 
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with the next year’s thaw. You can- 
not, as you read, divest yourself of 
the impression that Mr. Vicary is Rip 
Van Winkle: you are convinced that 
he has been asleep since somewhere 
about April or May, 1846, and that 
his soul harbours no suspicion of the 
strange things that have been going 
on in the world in the meanwhile. By 
no other hypothesis can you explain, 
to your own satisfaction, his onslaughts 
on abuses already fast and far on the 
road to oblivion ; and his fulminations 
against a system of policy which lives 
now but in the traditions of the dim 
past. For really, these eighteen 
months, during which Mr. Vicary has 
been wrapt in a blest unconsciousness 
of earthly things, have done the work 
of about half that number of centuries 
at Rome, and Pius IX. throws Gre- 
gory XVI. into a hardly less dreamy 
distance than Gregory VII. Mr. Vi- 
cary, however, is awake now, and 
some vague rumour seems to have 
reached his ear, that things in the 
Eternal City are not exactly what he 
remembers them, eight hundred years 
ago. How and to what extent they 
may be changed, his notions are pro- 
bably indistinct, but he knows enough, 
or guesses enough, to suspect, that in 
some of his outpourings of indignation 
upon the blunders of the Papal go- 
vernment, he may-have been, to use an 
expression which we hope the reader 
will not find coarse, ducking a drowned 
dog. A symptom of some such feeling 
shows itself at page 11, where the fol- 
lowing passage occurs :— 


**To improve the navigation of the 
Tiber, from Rome to Ostia, would be 
peeatee of the greatest prosperity to 

oth these cities. That classic river is 
only navigable for boats of about twenty 
tons burden, and has evidently disim- 
proved, from the times the Cesars bore 
upon its waters the ponderous spoils of 

gypt. A railroad, also, from Civita 
Vecchia, a distance of forty miles, could 
easily and expeditiously convey mer- 
chandise and passengers from that ex- 
cellent port. ‘This would be a national 
benefit, and would, without contradic- 
tion, steadily, and to a large extent, 
increase the revenue. These subjects 
have been brought under the notice of 
government; but, from the peculiar 
short-sightedness and narrow views 
which have ever characterised the mea- 
sures of the Papal exevutive, they have 
been either postponed, or abandoned. 
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The reason of which is evident: the 
march of improvement, and the general 
change in the minds of men and things 
which have strongly marked the last 
quarter of a century, bave been viewed 
with jealousy and alarm by the occu- 
pants of the Vatican. ae fear, and 
perhaps, not without foundation, that 
the elements of change and innovation, 
which have been working amid society, 
in commerce, science, and literature, 
would, if they were suffered to approach 
the Roman capital, be at once trans- 
ferred to the religious system, which, 
enthroned here, as a great heart, sends 
forth its streams to so large a portion 
of the world. Their strength consists 
in ‘resisting change,’ and they are but 
too well aware, that if its influences 
were but once permitted to operate, the 
religion of Rome, with its mitred prince, 
and all the proud superstructure which 
has held in vassalage, for ages, both 
the minds and bodies of men, would run 
the hazard of crumbling to the dust.” 


Now, Mr. Vicary appears to have 
felt—as it was natural he should— 
that there was some awkwardness in 
presenting the above to the world, as 
an exposition of the Papal policy, just 
when the “ occupant of the Vatican,” 
with the eyes of all waking mankind 
upon him, was laying down railroads, 
building iron bridges, lighting gas- 
lamps, abolishing street and state beg- 
gary, opening his ports, emancipating 
his press, and in other ways, which 
we have not time now to reckon up, 
making the “ Roman capital” a very 
nidus of the ‘elements of change and 
innovation.” Accordingly, at the 
words, “march of improvement,” 
about the middle of the paragraph we 
have extracted, an asterisk directs the 
reader’s attention to a note at the 
foot of the page, and here it stands 
written— 


‘* These remarks apply chiefly to the 
late government.” 


Observe, ‘chiefly to the late go- 
vernment ;” in some measure, then, 
though an inferior one, to the govern- 
ment now existing. That is the mean- 
ing of * chiefly,” or it means nothing. 
Mr. Vicary’s “ remarks,” on the oppo- 
sition of “the Papal executive” to 
national progress, apply “ chiefly” to 
the government that opposed national 
progress, and only in a subordinate 
degree to the government which pro- 
motes it in every possible way! This 
is candour with a vengeance. Just as 
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if a Huguenot, writing about Eng- 
land a year or two after the revolution 
of 1688, had inveighed against the 
Popery of the court, and subjoined a 
note to inform his readers that “ his 
remarks applied chiefly to the late 
reign.” 

No, no. When Popes Gregory 
and Pius conspired to spoil Mr. 
Vicary’s book—the former, by dying 
before it was printed, the latter, by 
taking up maxims of state so opposite 
to those which it laid down as the 
only ones for Popes to act on—the 
way to repair the mischief was not 
that which our author has embraced. 
He should, at once, have drawn his 
pen through the “remarks,” which 
this insidious manceuvre of the Vatican 
had placed in a false position. He 
should have given them up. Victims 
of a Popish plot—he might have con- 
secrated a tear to their memory; but 
he should not have suffered them to 
lie unburied, and impart, as they do, 
a certain cadaverous mouldiness to his 
whole book. That is carrying the 
“no surrender” principle too far—it 
is more than uncompromising, it is 
romantic. 

What Mr. Vicary must find most 
provoking, in the line taken by Pius 
IX., is, that it was adopted at a 
moment when he (Mr. Vicary) was 
preparing to show, not only that Pope 
Gregory XVI. did, but that all Popes 
must object, on principle, to railroads, 
and to improving the navigation of the 
Tiber, as well as to all other “ ele- 
ments of innovation,” in “ commerce, 
science, literature,” and everything 
else. In the “ peculiar short-sighted- 
ness,” characteristic of the Papal exe- 
cutive, it apprehends that any change 
in the mode of travelling, within the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical States, 
would be at once “ transferred to the 
religious system enthroned there.” 
And this apprehension Mr. Vicary 
considers to be not without founda- 
tion. It may seem contradictory, but 
he thinks that the reason why the 
“occupants of the Vatican,” in a 
short-sightedness peculiar to them- 
selves, will neither lay down a railroad 
from Civita Vecchia, nor make the 
Tiber navigable for vessels of more 
than twenty tons burden, is, because 
they see that either of these measures, 
in the long run, would cause not only 
the religion of Rome,” but also “ its 





mitred prince,” to crumble into dust. 
With a railway terminus at the Porta 
Vecchia, no living Roman would be- 
lieve an hour longer in the seven 
sacraments. The first barque that 
swept up the “classic river,” carry- 
ing an ounce over the orthodox twenty 
tons, would suggest to the lieges of 
the Holy See perilous doubts as to tue 
existence of purgatory ; and the snort 
of a “locomotive” would seduce even 
the Trasteverine bosom from its fealty 
to the Queen of Heaven. All which, 
however, would be as nothing, in com- 
parison with the crowning catastrophe, 
the personal pulverization of the suc- 
cessor of Peter. Mr. Vicary may 
well call the “shortsightedness,” which 
can see all this at the end of a railroad 
forty miles long, “ peculiar.” For 
our own part, we are not shortsighted 
enough to see so far; neither, it 
would seem, is Pius IX. We have 
little reliance on steam, in a theolo- 
gical point of view. A train, a quarter 
of a mile long, may be a very cogent 
argument against the infallibility of 
the Pope—but, perhaps from some 
abnormal structure of mind, we do 
not perceive its foree. We havenever 
felt our own Protestant convictions 
sensibly strengthened by a turn on the 
Grand Junction, and are afraid the 
‘Three W’s” will be found but a feeble 
instrument of conversion along the 
rather Popish line of country which 
it is destined to traverse. In short, 
let us look to facts. The largest Roman 
Catholic chapel in Dublin stands within 
three steps of the terminus in West- 
land-row, and we have not heard that 
the reverend gentlemen of the former 
establishment express any uneasiness 
at the proximity of the latter. Vessels, 
of considerably more than twenty tons 
burden, come up to Carlisle Bridge, 
yet, the coal-porters of Burgh-quay 
continue the flower of Old-Irish Ca- 
tholicity—and from Conciliation Hall 
arises a steam of adoration to the holy 
coat of Treves. Maynooth is at this 
moment a railway station, and we are 
not aware that the eonsequence has 
been any increase in the number of the 
Priests’ Protection Society's protégés. 
Turning our eyes to the continent, we 
see Belgium dissected with “ iron 
roads,” yet more Romish than Rome 
herself—while the position of Cologne, 
as the railway-key of Germany, has 
not yet caused the crowns to tremble 
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on the heads of her skeleton “ three 
kings,”—any more than the cloud of 
shipping which Father Rhine carries 
up to her wharves has taught her 
heart one pulsation, fraught with in- 
constancy to her eleven thousand 
virgins. 

With these facts before us, we can- 
not say that we build much on water, 
whether fluid, or in the form of elastic 
vapour, as a vehicle for religious 
truths. Whether you use it to float a 
ship, or to impel a carriage, its bear- 
ing on controverted points of doctrine 
will be found to be extremely remote, 
and it will generally leave people, as 
far as concerns their opinions of the 
other world, pretty much where it 
found them, 

To return to Mr. Vicary—as there 
was no railway from Civita Vecchia to 
Rome, he very wisely determined to 
make the journey without one—and a 
few hours, on a road paved by the 
old Romans, brought him to the walls 
of the eternal city. The effect of the 
first sight of Rome on the mind 
familiar with her history is now a 
hackneyed theme, and there is, proba- 
bly, nothing now to be said upon it. 
If there is, Mr. Vicary, at least, is 
not the man to say it. Hear him 
try :— 


«‘ What associations are evoked, when 
one is about to enter the capital of the 
great commonwealth, which, for so long 
a period, was mistress of the world. 
The halo that surrounds her history 
receives new brightness, by which every 
page vividly returns to the mind. The 
deathless names with which every era of 
her existence abounded, winning their 
fame in the field or the forum, rise 
before us. We cannot forget that we 
tread the scene of the peaceful triumphs 
of a Horace, or a Virgil, as well as that 
once cumbered with the ruthless spoils 
of a Titus, or a Cesar. The very soil 
seems sacred—and we tread the stones, 
that resound to our footsteps, with 
something of the same feeling, but 
vastly more absorbing and intense, 
with which we walk the eloquent church- 
yard. It is the land which Scipio 
covered with laurels, and which contains 
his ashes; which gave birth to Cato, 
and still 


* breathes—burns with Cicero.’ 
We come, as it were, to do homage to 
these great names, and to bend over 
those tombs, whose lone occupants have 
made the place the first in gallantry 


and glory—‘ the city of the soul.’ Such 
are the reflections that rise, as we cross 
the Ponte di S. Angelo, with the Tiber 
flowing beneath, and enter the modern 
city.” 


Passing by “the majestic ruins 
which are scattered in profusion 
around,” and which “ Byron invests 
with all the graces of sentiment and 
feeling,” we hasten, with Mr. Vicary, 
to another subject, to which his atten- 
tion was directed during a consider- 
able sojourn (apparently comprising 
several months) at Rome, namely, the 
*‘ church, government, and ceremo- 
nies,” of that place. We think it a 
pity that Mr. V. did not know .a 
little about the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion before he went to Rome, as this 
would, in some measure, have facili- 
tated his study of the “church and 
ceremonies” while there. If he had 
taken some lessons in Italian, too, he 
would have found it advantageous, as 
it would have enabled him to get his 
information on Roman affairs at first 
hand, instead of being indebted for it 
to his English friends, who, again, 
had it from their English friends, who 
had it apparently from their own 
ingenious, but not always correct 
guesses. We learn, at page nine, that 
he did make the acquaintance of a 
priest, but he does not appear to have 
learned much from the acquaintance, 
except that, if it were necessary to 
say mass at a new church every day in 
the year, it could be done without 
any difficulty. This suggests an em- 
barrassing consideration to Mr. Vica- 
ry’s mind: large as the Roman ¢a- 
lendar is—how, he asks, are fresh 
saints to be found, who shall have the 
honour of each church’s dedication? 
But he has an answer ready to his 
own question :— 


‘The matter is easily managed ; the 
same saint presides over several, the 
name only has some variation or ad- 
junct. ‘Thus we find churches ‘di 
Santa Maria,’ to ‘ Santa Maria en (in) 
Trastevere ;’ others dedicated to St. 
Peter, again to ‘San Pietro in Vin- 
coli.’ ” 


To set Mr. Vicary entirely at ease 
on this subject, we take this opportu- 
nity to inform him, that even without 
this ingenious expedient for managing 


the matter, the Romans would have 
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been at no loss for saints to dedicate 
their churches to, as the number of 
those edifices, at most, does not exceed 
that of the days of the year, and 
there are saints in the calendar fully 
up to that figure, and above it. 

Mr. Vicary must have misunder- 
stood his valet de place, (or our old 
friend Deodato must have felt that he 
had a Bull of more than ordinary 
softness of horn to do with), when he 
was led to believe what he tells us at 
page 10—that “all the resources of 
the Papal government are directed 
to the building and keeping in re- 
pair their houses of worship,” and 
that “‘ any money that may abound in 
the exchequer, isinvariably expended in 
this ecclesiastical mania.” Surely the 
Swiss guards, to say nothing of the 
native part of the Pope’s army, cost 
something. Is no part of the “re- 
sources of the Papal government, ex- 
pended in the salaries of civil and 
other functionaries? Where does the 
money come from to pay for the Sove- 
reign Pontiff ’s owndinner? Dothe car- 
dinals canvass for broken victuals from 
doorto door? Are the monsignori fed 


with manna from heaven, or do they 
get their clothing as the lilies of the 


eld? Does the hangman (or heads- 
man) “ work-off” his clients gratis, 
for the mere pleasure of the thing, or, 
perhaps, per l’amor di Dio? Are the 
agreeable gentlemen who rummage 
your trunks on the frontier, a society 
of amateurs? Is the virtue of the 
incorruptible officials who badger you 
about your passport, its own reward ? 
Is the ink—are the pens, the papers, 
the wafers, coals, candles, and all 
other material appliances, without 
which the public service would get on 
lamely indeed, furnished by dis- 
interested dealers in those articles, 
from purely patriotic motives? And 
is church-work the only work which 
the subjects of the church will not do 
for love, but only for money? We 
repeat, we think there must be some 
mistake in all this. 

It is very true, however, though 
Mr. Vicary says it, that a grest deal 
of the money lavished on church- 
building at Rome (and on Swiss- 
guard-keeping, too), in the late Pon- 
tiff’s time, and before it, might have 
been laid out better. Happily, this is 
not only Mr. Vicary’s opinion and our 
own, but also that of Pius IX.; and 
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if our author should repeat his visit 
to Rome a year or two hence, he will 
not have to jolt up from Civita Vec- 
chia on a road paved by the old Ro- 
mans. 

Mr. Vicary takes considerable pains 
to make his readers aware that he 
knows nothing about church archi- 
tecture. In speaking of the Roman 
churches, he complains, that “ the rich 
Gothic ornament, which we meet in 
the older abbeys and cathedrals of the 
British isles, is totally wanting.” This 
is quite true: the churches of mo- 
dern, and the temples of ancient 
Rome, are equally destitute of Gothic 
ornament ;” and for the same reason— 
they are not Gothic buildings. “The 
lofty tower, or the tapering spire, has 
never found favour with the Italian 
architect.” Of course not: the Italian 
architect was generally too good an 
artist to make his work a pitch-patch 
of incongruous styles, as his bastard- 
brother of London has ever been 
prone to do. Michael Angelo did not 
see the necessity of putting a steeple 
to St. Peter’s, just as Erwin of Stein- 
bach did not judge it expedient to fur- 
nish Strasburgh minster with a dome. 
A place for everything, and everything 
in its place—is a good rule, and one, 
the observance of which would have 
curtailed some churches, as well as 
some books that we know; of an “ or- 
nament” here and there. 

Proceeding with his account of the 
churches, our author expresses himself 
not less charmed with the interior, 
than he was disappointed at the out- 
side view of them. He enters into 
an enumeration of their general fea- 
tures, which may be stated thus: a 
** large hall” (he means the nave) ter- 
minates in a “raised altar (we were 
not aware, until Mr. Vicary drew the 
distinction, that there were sunk al- 
tars) formed with exquisite taste ;” 
statues * repose in profusion around,” 
“any one of which”—a truly English 
way of praising a work of art— 
*‘would be the wonder of the collec- 
tion of any of our nobility ;” “ scrip- 
ture-pieces” cover the walls, ‘ beau- 
tiful in execution, and imposing in 
effect ;” the sight-seer’s feet are upon 
a “pavement, generally mosaic, in 
which beautiful patterns are worked 
with extraordinary care;” marbles 
“of red, purple, or green, crossed by 
the most brilliant veins, and finished 
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with the highest polish,” mostly com- 
ose the altar ; in not a few, “the rich 
lue and gold of the lapis lazuli is 
blended with the fine hues of the verd 
antique ;” “gilding, and sometimes 
even solid gold, lend their aid to this 
holy of holies ;” the “revered hostia” 
tabernacles in an “ark of precious 
stone, of onyx, or alabaster ;” and the 
altar is surmounted by “ candelabra, 
of various, but correct designs.” No 
wonder Mr. Vicary should say, 
that to pass from the outside to the 
inside of one of these wonderful 
churches is like passing “ from a wil- 
derness to a garden—from our cold 
world into fairy-land.” 
It is in these churches that, as Mr. 
Vicary, with questionable grammar, 
informs us :— 


‘* Upon Sundays, and the great festi- 
vals of the year, the bishop, or priest, 
attended by his clergy, eaten their 
imposing rites, with all the graces of 
motion, decorum, and order, calculated 
so well to impress the multitude, and 
which are té be found only in their per- 
fection at this capital of the Roman 
Church. 


** With the monuments,” says Mr. 
Vicary, “I shall have completed the 
description of the sacred edifices of 
Rome.” These, he proceeds to in- 
form us, occupy a considerable space 
in every church, and “ serve to excite 
reflections in the devout mind on the 
instability of life.” The monuments 
of the Popes are in St. Peter’s, and 
are “interwoven with Canova’s ge- 
nius.” 

We observe, that Mr. Vicary sup- 
poses St. Peter’s to be the Pope's 
parish church. In this he is mistaken, 
as the distinction in question belongs 
to the church of St. John (in) Late- 
ran, which Mr. Vicary calls “ St. 
John Lateran’s church,” as if Lateran 
were St. John’s surname. It is to this 
church, and not to St. Peter’s, that 
the title, * Omnium urbis et orbis 
ecclesiarum mater et caput,” is given. 
The “ great wonder,” our author tells 
us, “of St. Peter’s is its extent—its 
colossal proportions. Amazement is 
the feeling that is universally excited.” 
He dilates on the * unrivalled statues, 
paintings, and mosaic,” with which 
all this extent” is adorned—assures 
us that “nothing has been ever ad- 
mitted into St. Peter’s but what is 
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first-rate in its way” (Mr. Vicary him- 
self, we should say, not excepted)— 
and then goes on to mention, that 
‘above is spread the roof,” which, 
the church being undeniably lofty, is 
‘raised to a great height.” ‘ Many 
of the canons,” we learn, “ pass through 
the aisles ;” but “the chief object of 
attraction seems to be a bronze statue 
of St. Peter,” canons being “ small 
deer,” indeed, when measured w.ih 
the “ Princeps Apostolorum.” The 
most remarkable point about the saint 
is, that he “sits in solemnity and si- 
lence, while every devout Catholic is 
sure to crowd around him. As soon 
as his devotions, which take place near 
the altar, are concluded, he rises, and 
kisses the foot, or rather great toe, 
of the Apostle.” Here, we confess, 
we are at sea. Are we to understand 
that Mr. Vicary saw the statue rise, 
and kiss the foot, or rather great toe, 
of the apostle? We cannot but think 
there was some kind of optical illusion 
in the business, or else some trick of 
priestcraft, with pulleys and ropes. 

The Lateran church Mr. Vicary, 
with his peculiar judgment in ecclesi- 
astical architecture, finds defective, 
from its having neither tower or dome. 
Its “ front aisie” (nave) is a noble 
hall, terminating in a picturesque 
altar.” It is not so tasty a church, to 
Mr. Vicary’s fancy, as St. Peter’s ; it 
is, however, the richest church in 
Rome in the article of relics—among 
which it possesses a duplicate of the 
Holy Coat of Treves. 

From the churches our tourist pro- 
ceeds to the clergy, which, he tells us, 
** at Rome, as in other Catholic coun- 
tries, may be divided into secular and 
regular.” Every twentieth person you 
meet is, it seems, of the sacerdotal 
class; and this, from the great diver- 
sity of dress marking the different 
ecclesiastical ranks and religious or- 
ders, gives acertain fantastic and mas- 
querading aspect to the streets of the 
eternal city. 

The following bit will be read with 
interest :— 


“* The Jesuits are recovering from the 
disgraces and defeats they have received 
at Rome, as well as in other places. 
They are ‘up and stirring,’ frequently 
to be met on the thoroughfares, with 
thoughtful brows and hurried steps. 
The business of conversion is committed 
to their hands. Many thousand fo- 
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reigners visit or sojourn in the city ; 

these the Jesuit frequently finds Hot 

and by degrees winds himself into the 
ood graces of his uew acquaintances. 

e lends them books—not actual Ro- 
man Catholic pamphlets, but those which 
combine the ‘utile cum dulci’—which, 
perhaps, while they would descant upon 
some local subject, or something re- 
markable in the neighbourhood, gra- 
dually undermine the faith of Protes- 
tants. Then, when they have wound 
themselves into your confidence , they 
act more openly, and put into your 
hands a book upon ‘the faith’ (il fede), 
or a tract illustrative of the sole ortho- 
doxy and purity of Rome. It is won- 
derful with what zeal they go about the 
business ; and then, it was so purely 
accidental—so unpremeditated. 

** Thave been told that in some cases 
they are successful; and an English 
family, or some of its members, forsake 
the religion of their fathers, and enter 
into communion with Rome.” 


There is but too much truth in the 
above ; and if Mr. Vicary had but had 
the luck to write fede with a la, in- 
stead of an il, we fear this passage 
would have been one of the least lia- 
ble to be questioned, on the score of 
correctness, in his book. 

We pass to the ceremonies, of which, 
especially of those at Christmas and 
Easter, our author gives accounts too 
detailed and lengthy for transcription 
here. Nothing connected with these 
ceremonies surprised him more than 
the apparent want of devotion which 
characterized the multitudes that at- 
tended them. The people, in fact, 
looked as cheerful as if they had not 
been engaged in anything of a reli- 
gious nature at all. Mr. Vicary could 
not help expressing his surprise at this 
to an English priest who stood near 
him, and who, we think, gave him a 
very rational solution of the matter. 
It was as little in the nature of the 
Italians, the priest said, to be grave, 
as it is in that of the English to be 
lively. The Englishman is solemn at 
church, but he is just as solemn every- 
where else ; the Italian, on the con- 
trary, is distinguished by a serene 
gaiety in all his employments, and it 
does not desert him in his acts of wor- 
ship. This explanation did not alto- 
gether satisfy Mr. Vicary; but there 
was no time to dispute the point, for 
the procession was going to begin. It 
was Christmas-day. A little before 


nine o'clock in the morning, one of the 
three great doors of St. Peter’s (that 
nearest the Vatican) opened, and a 
procession, without any parallel in 
Mr. Vicary’s experience, entered from 
the stairs which he erroneously calls 
* Scale Sancte,” but the name of 
which is the Scala Regia, or, in Ita- 
lian, Reale. Cardinals, priests, and 
religious attendants, composed the 
procession ; and, ia the midst of these, 
a sun around which they revolved as 
lesser lights, came the Pope himself. 

We must let Mr. Vicary describe 
the Pope’s dress, which he does with 
the gusto of a milliner :— 


‘* The dress of the Pope is rather 
chaste than splendid. It consists of 
an under robe of white satin; another, 
of the same material, with a not very 
rich gold fringe, open in front, of the 
nature of a cossack (cassock?), is 
thrown over, and reaches to the knees. 
Over this there is placed a tippet, or 
hood, having the cross worked upon the 
ends, and profusely ornamented with 
the Papal arms, the keys. He wore 
white satin shoes, having a small cross 
worked upon the front of each; they 
were as nicely made, and, in every par- 
ticular, resembling those that a lady 
would appear in at a ball-room. He 
wore upon his head asmall skull-cap of 
satin also, which was not removed 
during the entire time of his presence 
in St. Peter's.” 


The dress of the cardinals is de- 
scribed with the same precision—and 
here the predominance of crimson 
offers a fine contrast to the Pope’s 
simple white. Then come the bishops, 
whose dress is “ satin, interspersed 
with gold lace,” and the prelates and 
monsignori follow. The Pope is car- 
ried along in a handsome chair, borne 
by men in crimson dresses, with trow- 
sers fitting tightly to the leg—what 
we call pantaloons. The guardia nobile 
follows, asplendid body of men, whose 
rich accoutrements “add not a little 
to the effect of the ecclesiastical dis- 
play.” Their uniform is a red coat, 
covered with a profusion of lace, and 
white leather trowsers (breeches), 
large boots, and cocked hat—which 
last article Pius IX. has exchanged 
for a steel helmet, of the old Roman 
pattern, A canopy of silk is held 
over the pontiff’s head, as he moves 
along, and vast fans, composed of 
feathers, are borne on either side of 
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him, which are occasionally waved to 
and fro, for the purpose, as Mr. 
Vicary observes, of cooling the air. 
Two lines of grenadiers extend from 
the door to the pontifical altar, form- 
ing a lane, up which the procession 
slowly moves to the part of the church 
forming the upper limb of the cross. 
Here is a throne, to which the Pope, 
having descended from his chair, is 
led by two cardinals. His Holiness 
sits down, and their Eminences follow 
the august example. 

No sooner, however, are all seated, 
than an irresistible feeling of mutual 
affection appears to spring up in the 
bosoms of the cardinals. These dig- 
nitaries, who sit vis-a-vis, in two long 
parallel rows, to the Pope’s right and 
left, doubtless discover . something 
extremely engaging and attractive in 
one another’s looks, the influence of 
which they are unable to withstand. 
The consequence is, that they stand 
up, and begin to bow to each other in 
a manner unequivocally expressive of 
reciprocal high consideration. From 
bowing, they proceed to embracing— 
and, from embracing, they fall back 
upon bowing again. These love-pas- 
sages, being unaccompanied with any 
audible declaration, gave Mr. Vicary 
a strange impression, as if the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College were not 
living, but moved by machinery. Ma- 
thews, the “ Invalid,” was reminded 
by them, with great liveliness, of 
“ Noodle and Doodle, in the play :” 
our own idea is that the whole scene 
must have very much the effect of a 
phantasmagoria. 

As soon as the cardinals have done 
bowing to, and embracing each other, 
they go, one by one, and kiss the 
Pope’s toe. 

By half-past twelve o’clock, high 
mass is concluded: the Pope ascends 
the altar, the thousands present fall 
on their knees, the military lower their 
arms. With outstretched arms, the 
supreme pastor pronounces the bene- 
diction—there is a momentary hush— 
and, then, the din of such a congrega- 
tion breaking up. The pontiff is now 
conducted again to his portable throne, 
the mitre is removed from his brows, 
and the tiara—the token of his tem- 
poral sovereignty—takes its place: the 
men in crimson raise the sacred burden 
to their shoulders, the canopy is 
hoisted, the fans are waved: the car- 


forestieri—and so on. 
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dinals, bishops, prelates, and inferior 
clergy, fall into their places: the 
* noble guard” closes up towards the 
person of its priestly-royal master, 
and the procession takes its way back 
to the Vatican in the same order in 
which it entered the sacred place. 
The Basilica pours forth its thousands 5 
for five minutes, the Piazza San 
Pietro boils with the outbreak of long 
pent-up speech, and then all is still: 
the Italians are gone home to their 
Christmas dinners—and the English, 
bored and grumbling, have rushed to 
their hotels, to see if there is any- 
thing eatable to be got, in the way of 
lunch, and to vote the procession a 
humbug. 

We must now take leave of Mr. 
Vicary—not but what he has a great 
dealmore to say, that is well worth hear- 
ing; but our lessening space reminds 
us that we have promised ourselves a 
half-hour’s gossip with Father Prout, 
and the promise is too pleasant a one 
not to be kept. We therefore put 
by the scarlet book, suggesting to its 
author, that, should his work reach a 
second edition, it would be as well 
that he got somebody who understood 
Italian to run a friendly eye over the 
sheets, before their final committal to 
the press. Mr. Vicary is fond of 
bringing in scraps of that language, 
and, by some fatality, never misses 
going astray—never deviates into good 
grammar, or correct spelling—when 
he indulges the predilection.. If he 
does not happen to know anybody that 
knows the “Tuscan tongue,” perhaps 
the safest plan for him would be to do 
all his Italian into the vernacular, say 
* street” for strada—* English” for 
Inglese—* tooth-ache” for il malade 
di dente (a favourable specimen of 
Vicarious Italian) —* to-day” for questa 
giorno (another)—* strangers” for 
It would res 
quire, no doubt, an effort of selfs 
denial to do this, but the accompany- 
ing advantages would be great—and 
the reader would understand Mr. Vi- 
cary just as well. 

And now to the yellow book, the 
golden book, the book which is not 
out of date—by the initiated named 
“Father Prout’s Last Book” (all be- 
nign powers forbid that it should be 
his last), and by them that are with- 
out, “ Don Jeremy Savonarola’s Facts 
and Figures from Italy.” 
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An account of the preface of this 
rare book has already been given to 
the readers of the Dustin Univer- 
sity MaGazine, by the waggish gen- 
tleman who writes himself Morgan 
Rattler, in our October number of 
last year. All that follows the pre- 
face, however, is still a terra incognita, 
except to those who have reviewed the 
book for themselves, which, indeed, 
every one ought to do, but which, as 
this is not a perfect world, but only 
a world progressing to perfection, it is 
more than probable that many have 
not done, and that some do not think 
of doing. Taking this view of things, 
we begin where “ Morgan Rattler” 
left off, and present our readers with 
some “ texts” out of the “ Epistles of 
Father Prout,” accompanied by such 
comments, homiletic or exigetic, as may 
suggest themselves to us by the way. 

** Part the First’ comprises the let- 
ters (from Savonarola to Boz) written 
during the first months of the year 
1846, and the last of the pontificate 
of Gregory XVI., a period which 
Don Jeremy characterizes as the “ fag- 
end of an old reign.” We may add, 
that the reign itself was the fag-end 
of an old era. Gregory, we trust, 
will be in everlasting remembrance in 
Papal history, as the last pope of the 
 stand-still” school. May no future 
yearner after the “ancient ways”— 
after the “holy simplicity” of an age 
unbreathed-on by steam, and un- 
smutched with printer’s ink — issue 
forth from the ballot-box of the Vati- 
can, to contest the distinction with him! 
Gregory was, without doubt, a man 
inferior in every way to the two heroic 
pontiffs who defied the brigands of 
the French republic and empire ; even 
Leo XII., though not so good a man, 
was far more of a ruler—far more 
gifted with sagacity and vigour of 
character, than the monk of Camal- 
doli. Nevertheless, the obstacles to 
national prosperity and social im- 
provement, on which Pius IX., from 
the day of his election, began to make 
war, were by no means the growth of 
the last sixteen years : they were time- 
hallowed abuses, hoary mischiefs, in- 
eptitudes around which the traditions 
of centuries threw a halo, that made 
reform, in connexion with them, ano- 
ther name for sacrilege. It was in an 
ominous hour, however, for the system 
that loves to inscribe “ semper eadem” 


alike on its best and its worst features, 
that its destinies were committed to 
the guidance of him, whose motto is 
“ Mai sta Ferretti"—Ferretti never 
stands still. Some conception of the 
task that awaited the dauntless re- 
former, may be gathered from the 
part of Don Jeremy’s book now be- 
fore us, and we proceed to pick a few 
ravellings out of this ‘ fag-end of an 
old reign,” by which the reader may 
judge of the texture of the whole. 

The simultaneous demise of Pope 
Gregory, and of the system of which 
he was the representative, was, a few 
months before it took place, not at all 
supposed to be so near asit was. The 
Pontiff looked better and younger, at 
the beginning of 1846, than he had 
done for a dozen years—three-fourths 
of his troublous occupancy of the 
‘chair of Peter.” His nose had, at 
last, done growing, and the vitality, 
so long carried off in this direction, 
seemed to have been thrown back upon 
the general fund of the constitution. 
Don Jeremy thought he “ might yet 
sing a requiem to Louis Philippe” — a 
thought to which the wish was by 
no means father, as a note very plain- 
ly indicates, in which our Benedictine, 
or his editor (alter et idem) sings of 
the citizen-king—now better known as 
match-maker in ordinary to the royal 
house of Spain :— 


* Be his old age hale and mellow, 
And may the shrewd old fellow 
Last long as his old umbrella!” 


To which we respond with our cor- 
dialest “ Amen!” 

Gregory's interview with the great 
Mumbo Jumbo of the North—the 
earthly deity of “all the Russias”—the 
great representative of Power in its 
divorce from Conscience, has thrown 
a glory, like the light of a splendid 
sunset, over the close of his reign. It 
was good for the old man that he lived 
to re-enact the old story of Leo and 
Attila with “ the gigantic Romanoff ;” 
and, perhaps, it was good for him that 
he lived no longer. It would have 
been a pity, had that grand effect been 
disturbed by subsequent paltrinesses, 
It was, in fact, time for Mauro Cap- 
pellari to die: it was soon enough, 
and it was not too soon. And now 
for some of the rubbish he left for his 
successor to sweep away. 

Among the difficulties bequeathed 
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by the late Pontiff to his successor, 
those of a financial nature were not 
the least grave. This is not to be 
wondered at, when we consider that the 
imports of Rome, according to Don Je- 
remy, exceeded the exports by no lessa 
sum than five millions of dollars annu- 
ally ; the export trade, moreover, being 
“almost exclusively made up of raw 
materials, while the imports are inva- 
riably articles of foreign skill and in- 
dustry, leaving on the side of Rome 
an overwhelming amount of beggarly 
indolence, consequent on govern- 
mental incapacity.” The book trade, 
among others, Don Jeremy describes 
as one which the government had 
totally withered up, thus adding “ an- 
other melancholy leaf to the hortus 
siccus of Roman beggary.” A sum 
of 120,000 dollars, annually paid by 
the Roman reading world to foreign 
booksellers, chiefly for Italian works, 
is a proof of the fatuous views that 
must have directed the management 
of this branch of the public interest. 
No wonder, however, that it is so, 
when— 


“Tf a Roman virtuoso labours with 
a MS., he seeks the obstetric aid of a 
printing-press anywhere but within 
these walls.” 


This was the effect of a jealous and 
illiberal censorship, under which no 
author, of any sense of his own digni- 
ty, would consent to give the fruits of 
his mental toil to the world. Here 
is a specimen of the consequences :— 


‘* The paper on which this letter will 
he printed has probably come in the 
shape of Roman rags from Civita Vec- 
chia or Ancona. This export (exclu- 
sive of smuggling) is, in pounds, two 
millions and a-half of the raw material 
of paper. Any boy in one of your fa- 
vourite ‘ragged-schools’ can calculate 
the loss which ensues on exporting rags, 
and receiving printed books in return. 
An alarm was raised a few years ago 
about this glaring deficiency in the ma- 
nagement of things, and, by way of a 
remedy, a prohibition against the exit 
of rags was enacted. The rags were 
then used as manure; nothing could 
force them into paper under the re- 
strictions of a manacled press. The 
prohibition was accordingly removed. 
As in the similar case of the old log in 
Horace, the better alternative (between 
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dung and divinity) was determined 
upon— 


* Maluit esse deum ; 
Deus inde ego furum maxima formido.’” 


But rags are not the only article 
which the Romans export raw, and im- 
port manufactured. Think of an agri- 
cultural country exporting its cows 
and oxen, and importing its butter 
and cheese! Think of a southern 
country exporting its raw silk and im- 
porting its silken tissues! Think of 
the same, or of any country, export- 
ing its raw wool, and importing it 
again in the form of broadcloth—losing 
some 220,000 dollars yearly on that 
item alone! Think of Rome import- 
ing olive-oil from Tuscany, and wax 
and honey from wherever she can get 
them! Think of the successor of Pe- 
ter—the fisherman of the Vatican— 
buying all his fish from the heretical 
English! These, says Don Jeremy, 
are “a few data, on which to found 
an opinion as to the value of church- 
men’s government, and the exclusion 
of laymen from the management of 
temporal affairs.” We think they 
furnish as strong an argument against 
* Repeal” as any we have met with 
yet, for there can be no doubt that 
that measure would virtually give usa 
parliament of priests, with the “ vene- 
rable and venerated”—the Mac Hales, 
Cantwells, and O’Higginses—to go- 
vern the wires of the cabinet. 

Perhaps, of all the legacies left by 
Gregory to the inheritor of his ho- 
nours and his cares, there was not a 
more unwelcome one than the question 
about the “ godless colleges.” It is 
really a pity that the question was not 
settled before Pius IX. received the 
‘“‘ keys,” as the decision upon it has 
been laid hold of by all the mischief- 
loving souls in this empire, to impair 
the effect which the reforms of the 
great pontiff were producing upon all 
well-conditioned minds, At the time 
the following was written (January, 
1846), our witty and liberal author 
probably anticipated a different deci- 
sion on this subject :— 


‘*An early day in February, anda 
chosen committee (superseding the 
routine tribunal which would otherwise 
have taken cognizance thereof) have 
been named for investigating, in its 
spiritual operation, the late act of the 





















































































































































































































































































































































British legislature for the endowment 
of lay colleges in Ireland. The few 
whose names have transpired, are 
thoughtful and accomplished men, and 
know the bounds of their competency, 
long accustomed to similar vexed ques- 
tions in other European states. The 
clauses submitted, as more or less ob- 
jectionable, by the Irish remonstrants, 
ave every chance of being fairly sifted. 
The only Irish prelate here, Dr. Ken- 
nedy, of Killaloe, keeps strictly aloof, 
but is understood to side rather with 
the older and more enlightened members 
of the episcopacy in his judgment of the 
measure. His prudent reserve has not, 
however, prevented the free expression, 
three days ago, in his presence, of a 
rather forcible opinion, to wit, that 
‘the Bishops in Ireland favourable to the 
Colleges should be denied Christian bu- 
rial, and their ashes thrown into the Shan- 
non ;’ the merit of which decent and 
sober utterance belongs to an official of 
the Irish seminary here. The wiseacre 
is from Waterford, for which latitude 
he is better fitted than that of Rome, 
where as yet the Turkish custom has 
not generally obtained of keeping a holy 
idiot in each mosque for luck.” 


The older and more enlightened 
members of the episcopacy are, of 
course, those who showed most incli- 
nation to judge the measure favour- 
ably. We do not know what they 
will say now ; whether they will con- 
sole themselves with the conclusion of 
the old Roman— 


** Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 


If we can trust Don Jeremy's re- 
presentations, the feeling at Rome was 
rather in favour of the “ colleges” 
than against them—at least this seems 
to be implied in the following :— 


“* Much disgust is felt and expressed 
in ecclesiastical circles here, at the 
tenour of Dr. John MacHale’s Lenten 
manifesto, ascribing the potato-rot to 
the establishment of Irish colleges for 
the laity. Italian gravity relaxes into 
a smile of pity for the people to whom 
such garbage is presented with impu- 
nity. Nor, while the question is known 
to be under reference to superior autho- 
rity, do people here overlook the inde- 
cency of this individual prejudgment, 
seeming, as it were, to bully the Vati- 
can.” 


There can be little doubt that 
MacHale, and the other “ younger 
and less enlightened members of the 
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episcopacy” who act with him, have 
bullied the Vatican into a decision in 
accordance with their views on this 
subject. What would have been the 
effect on the bulk of the Roman Ca. 
tholics of Ireland, of a Papal judgment 
in favour of a scheme, which the ma- 
jority of their bishops, and almost the 
whole of their clergy, pronounced to 
be so atrocious—so fraught with ruin 
for the interests of religion, that the 
beneficent Creator was induced to 
spoil the potatoes, in order to mark 
his displeasure with it? It is clear 
that the people must have lost all re- 
spect, either for the pontiff or for their 
more immediate spiritual guides, that 
their confidence, in the former or in 
the latter, must have been shaken to 
the foundation, and that either Pius 
must have seemed to them a “dumb 
dog,” that barked not when the capitol 
was in danger, or MacHale and the 
other “ remonstrants ” foolish geese, 
that gabbled when it was not. It is 
not in a decision of the Vatican that 
you are to expect to find the plain, 
practical dictates of self-preservation 
overborne by a prudish regard to the 
mere merits of the case; and, in this 
matter of the Irish Colleges, even the 
drivellings of a “ holy idiot” from 
Waterford might have been some in- 
dication to the sagacious tribunal, on 
which side safety lay. 

Doctor MacHale is evidently no fa- 
fourite with Don Jeremy, who seems 
to detect the tones of a less anthro- 
pophagous animal in the roar from the 
lion’s skin at Tuam. In another part 
of the book we have this :— 


** Not a little disgust has been felt in 
ecclesiastical circles on receipt of the 
last Lenten pastoral of Dr. MacHale, 
dated February 15 (1847), contrasted, 
as it necessarily is, with the mild and 
considerate tone of similar official docu- 
ments here. It appears that he inveighs 
amidst Irish famine against the ‘soup- 
establishments with which this country 
is about to be inundated,’ talks about 
‘breaking down the fences of discipline,’ 
and sapiently adds, that ‘this soup, 
without affording sufficient nutriment, 
has just as much of the juice of meat as 
would fill the poor with REMorsE!’ An 
Indian fakir on the banks of the Ganges 
might be supposed to howl forth such 
ravings, not a Christian teacher.” 


And in another place, where he 
speaks of the rarity of the reception 
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of any one, not an Italian, into the 
Sacred College, we have this exquisite 
bit :— 


** The Irish seem to take their abo- 
riginal and persevering exclusion from 
any power, place, or rank in the church 
they love, with surprising placidity. It 
is true that some rather curious candi- 
dates would be put forward for a hat, 
did the whim seize their patriots. We 
should have the ‘ Lion of Tuam’ clamo- 
rously recommended by Mayo (leonum 
arida nutrix) and the ‘ Dove of Galw ay’ 
anxiously put forward hy Connaught 
(nota que sedes fuit his columbis !) to the 
combined horror and amazement of this 
knowing, grave, and Eternal City. 

MacHale is not the only Charlatan 
who comes in for a rap of Don Jere- 
my’s cudgel. Hear how he demolishes 
the mountebank of Breslau :— 


* As to the so-called ‘German Ca- 
tholic church,’ it bears about the same 
relation to Catholicity, as ‘ German 
silver’ to the real article.” 


Among the reforms awaiting the 
hand of Pius 1X. a momentous one is 
indicated by the following :— 

A young man, named Francesco 
Sciarra, had sought all over the Cham- 
pagna, from Frascati to Ardea, for 
work, and found none. Reduced to 
the last extremity, he resolved on sell- 
ing his prayer-book—it brought him 
three bajocchi. This sum spent, he 
determined (‘ like a man,” as Arch- 
deacon Laffan would say) to kill the 
first person he met. This turned out 
to be a charcoal-burner, as poor as 
himself. The crime did not remain 
undiscovered ; Sciarra was arrested, 
and, after two years spent in prison, 
was publicly executed in March, 1846. 
On this subject, Don Jeremy dis- 
courses thus :— 


** Now, wherefore was there no work 
for Francesco Sciarra, in that wide 
champain, with its rich soil and its 
abounding pastures? The answer is 
simple—these lands are either held in 
mortmain by the church or the monks 
(which are two distinct categories), or 
by hospitals, or by such leviathan land- 
owners as Borghese, Rospigliosi, Piom- 
bino, Barberini, and (a namesake of the 
criminal) Prince Sciarra. The church- 
lands are never improved by additional 
labour, because the incumbent has but 
a life-tenancy, and generally lives in 


Rome. The monks are migratory or 
reckless. The hospitals are gigantic 
jobs, where the plunder is divided be- 
tween the highest and the lowest fune- 
tionaries—a mere fractional part find- 
ing its way to the original humane ob- 
ject; and no funds can be spared for 
agricultural progress. The great land 
proprietors either have no taste for ex- 
pensive improvements on a strictly en- 
tailed estate, or they have other, and 
less creditable pursuits ; they feel them- 
selves to be mere ciphers in the ecelesi- 
astical dominions, without the natural 
influence of property and rank, and 
therefore deem themselves not answer- 
able for the pauperism around them. 
So between the aristocracy and the 
church (the middle classes cannot get 
any land to purchase in the Campagna), 
the labourers are as little cared for as 
if they were tenants of an Irish absen- 
tee, or squatters of that Milesian El 
Dorado, Darrynane Beg. 

** To return to the gallows: the pre- 
valent feeling was, of course, pity for 
the young murderer, whose guilt was 
totally forgotten; and while the dismal 
preparation was being made, and pick- 
pockets at work, masked pilgrims went 
round, making a collection for antici- 
pative masses to benefit his soul. No 
one thought of including in the votive 
offering a bajocco for the soul of the 
poor charcoal-burner ; the sympathy 
being all monopolised by the homicide, 
as in Ireland, and none left for his vic- 
tim.” 


The efforts of the old government, 
to keep the sacred soil unpolluted by 
the invasion of modern improvement, 
Don Jeremy describes as a perpetual 
source of a sort of “ quiet amusement; 
not untinged with a dash of melan- 
choly,”’ to strangers at Rome. The 
hatred to improvement, however, or 
to change of any kind, does not seem 
to have been confined to high quar- 
ters; and the following aneedote may 
illustrate some of the diffieulties with 
which Pius 1X. will have to eope, in 
¢ teaching his Romans the time of 
day.’ It is not only from owl-eyed 
cardinals, friends of Austria and an- 
eient night, that the reforming Pope 
must be prepared for opposition: there 
are other old women in the eternal 
city, besides those who wear red hats: — 


** One of the sculptors took a famey to 
import from Liverpool an Arnott stove 
to warm his spacious studio this winter, 
and laid in his stock of Sabine coal with 
comfortable forethought ; great was his 
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glee at the genial glow it diffused 
through his workshop; but short are 
the moments of perfect enjoyment ; ina 
few days a general outcry arose among 
the neighbours; the nasal organ at 
Rome, guide-books describe as pecu- 
liarly sensitive: a mob of women cla- 
moured at the gate: they were all ‘suf- 
focated by the horrid carbon fossile.’ 
Phthisis is fearfully dreaded here : with 
uproarious lungs they denounced him as 
a promoter of pulmonary disease. Po- 
lice came; remonstrance was useless. 
The artist’s Jares were ruthlessly in- 
vaded, and his ‘ household gods shivered 
around him.” The Arnott Altar of 
Vesta now lies prostrate in his lumber- 
yard, quenched for ever !” 


The sensitiveness of the nasal organ 
at Rome is particularly delectable: it 
is true that the smells which prevail 
there are of a somewhat different tone 
from that of carbon fossile ; but, to our 
insular nostrils, the old familiar fire- 
side odour would sometimes be wel- 
come as a disinfectant. 

But disinfectants, under Gregory, 
were notin good odour at the Vatican: 
perhaps that pontiff’s large nose scent- 
ed heresy at the bottom of them. 
Somewhere about the first of April 
(1846), appeared an edict for the sup- 
pression of all private gas-works, in 
which the gas was generated from this 
horrid carbon fossile. Such gas-works 
as manufactured the new light from 
other substances, less odious to papal 
olfactories, were suffered to continue 
in existence, but subject to “ a thou- 
sand vexatory restrictions, and domi- 
ciliary visits from officials, who,” says 
Don Jeremy, “ as usual, must be brib- 
ed to report favourably ;” that is, to 
report that there is no gas made from 
carbon fossile in that establishment. 
Further, to frighten private capitalists 
from making gas for themselves (even 
with the avoidance of carbon fossile), it 
was made known to them that “ their 
private gas-generators would all be 
confiscated at some indetermined pe- 
riod, when it should please the wisdom 
of authority to establish government 

gas-works.” Who can but subscribe 
to Don Jeremy’s indignant outcry upon 
such blundering ?— 


“There is a refinement of stupidity 
in this proceeding, which requires no 
further development, Alas! there was 
a time when the Rome of Leo X. girded 
up her loins to walk in the vanguard of 





civilization, instead of being, as now, 
decrepit and bed-ridden ; or, if you will, 
after the fashion of a midnight hag, 
squatted on the breast of heaving Italy. 
The IRON RoADs will, nevertheless, be 
made, and the carbon fossile shall redden 
the furnace of many a Roman steam. 
engine yet, and this very gas, now de- 
nounced, shall add new irradiancy to 
the majestic dome of Peter, which is 
just about to be illuminated with tallow 
for the blessed Easter festival !” 


Let us, however, while we lift up 
our hands at the stupidity of the Pope, 
in so passionately rejecting our im- 
provements, remember, for the cor- 
rection of our pride, that there was a 
time when we, with quite as much 
stupidity, if not with as much passion, 
rejected his. Of which Don Jeremy 
thus shrewdly puts us in mind :— 


** We ourselves, in by-gone days, 
showed a similar dogged dulness in our 
refusal, for a century, to adopt the Gre- 
gorian calendar, because, though ob- 
viously right, it was derived from a papal 
source.” 


After all, bad a ruler as Gregory 
was, he was anything but a bad man: 
the absurd system that took him out of 
a cloister, to place him upon a throne, 
must bear the blame of his miserable 
blunders in statesmanship. Small as 
was our author’s estimation of his pub- 
lic merits, he renders a willing testi- 
mony to his personal worth, pronounces 
him “ a genuine honest character,” and 
says— 


** When he dies, you may fairly repro- 
duce the words of your Lord Bacon, 
concerning his namesake and prede- 
cessor: ‘Gregory XIII. fulfilled the 
age of eighty-three years, an absolute 
good man, sound in mind and body, 
temperate, full of good works, and an 
alms-giver.’” 


If he had been less consistent in his 
resistance to innovation, he might have 
been alive to this day; but he was a 
man who would as little deviate from 
the path of precedent to save his own 
life, as to improve the condition of his 
subjects. He had been assured by his 
medical advisers, that the only chance 
of averting speedy death was the am- 
putation of his left leg. But from St. 
Peter down to himself, there had not 
been a pope with fewer legs than two, 
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and Gregory would not be the first to 
goonone. He preferred dying, and 
he died ; his determination to keep his 
footing, as Don Jeremy observes, re- 
minding us of that fine outburst in 
Tacitus— 


‘“OPORTET IMPERATOREM STANTEM MORI.” 


The death of a pope is the signal for 
a fine development of the spirit of in- 
trigue ; and no sooner was it known 
that Gregory XVI. was “gone the 
way of all Gregories,” than Russia, 
France, Austria, and Spain, were, 
“each after its fashion, busy in the 
electoral field.” Don Jeremy thought 
it time that ‘ old Nicholas Break- 
speare” (Adrian IV.), should at length 
see a compatriot on the list of Pontiffs, 
* were it only to rebut the prevalent 
notion, that the Italians have made a 
snug job of the popedom for them- 
selves.” But there was no chance of 
this, the conclave being quite sensible 
that it had but to elect a Saxon” 
pope—and hear, by return of the post 
that brought the news to Ireland, that 
that outraged country had rushed, as 
one man, to St. Audoen’s church, and 
read her recantation. 

Cardinal Acton, therefore, was not 
chosen to fill the vacant chair, but 
Cardinal Mastai Ferretti was. This 
would seem to show, after all, that 
heaven has a hand in the disposal of 
the triple crown. At least such would 
be the conclusion of the late worthy 
old Cardinal Micara, who, if Fanny 
Kemble is to be depended on, said to 
Lambruschini, as these two poles of 
the Sacred College were on their way 
to the conclave together, “If the 
powers of darkness preside over the 
election, you'll be Pope: if the people 
had a voice, I’m the man; but, if 
heaven has a finger in the business, 
twill be Ferretti.” 

The memorable “ amnesty"’ was the 
first act by which Pius IX. proved 
that Micara was not mistaken. This 
paternal act restored near ten thousand 
Romans to their homes. It was the 
pontiff’s own act, achieved in utter 
disregard and defiance of the lovers 
of oppression at home and abroad. 
“ Not one of the officials in authority,” 
says Don Jeremy, “could be got to 
sign the decree. He siGNED IT HIM- 
seLr.” Then, proceeds our author, 
ina strain of no common eloquence:—= 
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‘Rome arose in its transport of joy, 
like one man, and the kindred and 
friends of the banished did not feel more 
wild enthusiasm than the rest of the po- 
WU oa EE es From 
the ends of the earth, from the capi- 
tal cities and seaports, and dark re- 
cesses of the whole Continent, the ex- 
iles came back, as Israel returning from 
a Babylonian captivity. The shout of 
welcome and the song of gladness was 
heard in the land. 

‘Then was felt that a new era was 
begun. ‘The old crust of antiquated 
oppression had been broken, and a free 
current given to the gushings of huma- 
nity. 

a Has the reader ever been in Hun- 
gary when, inthe spring of the year, 
the Danube, icebound during wirter, re- 
lents at the approach of a genial warmth, 
and with a sudden revulsion bursting 
the cold manacles in which it had lain 
enthralled, restores its capacious flood 
to fluency and freedom? It is a moment 
of annual recurrence, but one of unpa- 
ralleled excitement and native gran- 
deur. The watchmen on the banks 
above Buda have, for miles along the 
mighty river, transmitted from man to 
man the signal of the approaching out- 
break. The guns from the citadel of 
Comorn have announced far upwards, 
and reverberated down the stream the 
joyful event; the surface of the wide 
flood has heaved up as in the throes of 
deliverance: vast fissures, with a thun- 
dering sound, have cloven the hitherto 
monotonous expanse of frozen waters ; 
a general breaking-up is perceptible 
from brink to brink, and when a few 
hours have elapsed, amid the acclama- 
tions of the millions who dwell on the 
margin of that immemorial current, the 
combined voice of Hungary calls out 
that the Ice Is BROKEN, and the high- 
way of nations made free once more. 

“Year after year this phenomenon 
takes place in the presence of those va- 
rious and manly tribes—. 


* Qui profundum Danubium bibunt ;’ 


but it has not happened for centuries on 
the banks of the Roman river, where, 
though to all appearance the yellow 
waters had run their course with the 
semblance of a rapid flow, yet was the 
moral and intellectual progress of the 
Tiber checked, obstructed, and frozen, 
and after the dormant monotony of 
ages, it was reserved for the energy of 
Count Ferretti, to give the indwellers 
of the Eternal City a spectacle such as 
that above described. The guns of St. 
Angelo that announced his election, 
told Europe at the same time, that the 
old pathways of progress and civiliza- 
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tion were re-opened, and that the icz 
WAS BROKEN at Rome.” 


The reforms of Pope Pius IX. are 
now matter of history, and there is no 


need of our going into the details of 


them here, which is the more fortunate, 
as we should have no room now to doit. 
One or two extracts more, and we re- 
luctantly close our task. 

Money is very necessary to the ex- 
istence of a government, and Pius 
has resolved on raising it by an income- 
tax, a measure which, says our Bene- 
dictine, “in the state of landed pro- 
perty throughout his dominions, is no- 
thing short of a financial revolution.” 
The money so raised, Mr. Vicary will 
be glad to learn, is not to be expended 
in finishing the Basilica of St. Paul. 
Says Don Jeremy— 


“There can be no question that the 
apostle of the Gentiles deserves every 
reasonable testimonial, but prudence, 
not to speak of justice, would suggest 
the impropriety of ‘robbing Peter to 
pay’ his illustrious collaborator.” 


This great work, however, is not 
given up; indeed it would be a piece 
of great Vandalism to leave the un- 
finished Basilica as it is; but the al- 
lowance for it is reduced to one-third, 
which will prevent its coming in the 
end as a burden upon the people. 
* The late Gregory,” adds our author, 
“never took this view of things, being 
a simple monk.” A devout work was, 
to him, a devout work; and if he beg- 

his subjects in doing it, why, he 
did but bring them the nearer to per- 
fection, beggary being a holy state. 
Thus, two birds were killed with each 
stone added to the costly fabric: a 
saint in heaven was honoured, and 
saints on earth were created by the 
same process. 

But positive, as well as negative di- 
minutions of the public burdens enter 
into the plans of the good pope. “ The 
tax on salt, and that on corn ground 
on the mill (this latter most oppressive 
to the peasant, who is not allowed to 
ow his own corn), are to be abo- 

hed on the expiration of the mono- 
poly, now belonging to the great salt- 
seller, Torlonia.” The abolition of 
the monopoly of salt will reduce the 
price of that article two-thirds. 

After a lively description of the 
measures taken to clear the eternal 


city of the plague of “ beggardom,” 
that infested all her thoroughfares, 
and rendered her churech-doors almost 
unapproachable for people fastidious 
on the subject of parasitie animals ; 
our author, in a subsequent “ Letter,” 
returns to the topic, and thus com- 
ments on the results of the experiment : 
we must premise that by “ several si- 
multaneous and well-directed razzias” 
made upon the astonished tribes of 
**beggardom” aforesaid, almost four 
hundred captives, of both sexes, were 
secured, and carried off, Grasselini 
knows whither. Church-porches were 
despoiled of what Chrysostom pro- 
nounces their most fitting ornaments— 
the maimed, the lame, and the blind 
(a sacrilege which Don Jeremy leaves 
to the reprobation of Mr. Pugin) ; the 
‘vested interests of each ragged in- 
cumbent” were unscrupulously “ set 
at nought;” and Rome, the next day, 
appeared, as Glasgow cathedral did to 
Andrew Fairservice, when “cleared of 
popish eedols,” “as clowse as a cat 
when the fleas are kempt off her.” 
And now for our extract :— 


‘You will be naturally curious to 
learn how the grand experiment of up- 
rooting mendicity from Rome, deseribed 
fully in my last, has been found to an- 
swer. Hitherto, the attempt appears 
very successful, and street-begging has, 
if not disappeared, assumed a very dif- 
ferent attitude. The genuine Roman 
beggar was proverbially the most inso- 
lent and importunate of the whole tribe ; 
the Irus of Homeric days was but a 
faint prototype of the class. To secure 
your alms seemed his right, and he pur- 
sued you like a bailiff armed with a war- 
rant for exaction. These marauders 
have been captured andimprisoned : the 
highway now is clear to all: but there 
remains a few stragglers in the bye- 
ways, 


* Pauca tamen subeunt veteris vestigia fraudis,’ 


principally composed of cripples and 
blind men, whose demeanour is subdued, 
and who merely rattle a tin canister, 
filled with a few seed bajocchi. The 
grand staircase of the Triniid exhibits 
a specimen or two, but not as it did of 
old, in such numbers as to rival the 
famous ‘nix mangiare steps’ of Malta. 
The late Tom Hood described his blind 
man as ‘a figure in alto relievo, who 
sought further relief ;’ as an instance of 
the ‘ clair obscur, being seldom blind to 
his own interest ;’ as a ‘humana canister 
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tied to a dog’s tail ;’ and as a ‘ Venetian 
blind,’ being pulled up and down by a 
string. But it is very remarkable that 
no one ever saw a blind man, in Rome, 
led about by a dog. Such an expedient 
never seenis to have occurred to the na- 
tives here, or if the idea struck them, it 
seems to have been rejected with scorn. 
Possibly the dogs here are not endowed 
with the instinct necessary to be en- 
trusted with the guidance of a ‘ dark’ 
man ; but the fact is, that each sufferer, 
from ‘gut serene,’ or other ‘dim suf- 
fusion,’ takes care to secure the services 
of a strapping young woman, or a full- 
grown lad, whose whole time is given 
to the patient, and, of course, lost to 
the community. This is decidedly a 
more dignified style of thing than if de- 

endant on a mere quadruped; or as 

irgil has it— 


* Canibus data preda Latinis,’” 


What follows is worthy the atten- 
tion of Mr. Richardson :— 


‘‘ And as we are on the subject of 
dogs, I may as well notice some parti- 
culars of the habits of this animal, in 
connexion with the general subject. 
Louis Bonaparte (Prince of Canino), 
brother-in-law of Mr. Wyse, and rival 
of Charles Waterton in knowledge of 
brute instincts, has drawn the attention 
of naturalists to the system of life pur- 
sued by the dogs of Rome. You are 
aware that little sewerage exists here, 
except the cloaca maxima; and that 
having no regular dustmen, or street- 
contractors, the inhabitants are accus- 
tomed to throw out the garbage and re- 
fuse of their houses, which is deposited 
generally in some blind corner, appoint- 
ed for that purpose by the police, and 
decorated with a large inscription on 
the wall, ImMonDEZzZAlI0; i. e. ‘ rubbish 
shot here.’ It appears that though se- 
veral hundreds of these established de- 
pots exist in Rome, not one is unappro- 
priated, but has become by usurpation, 
or regular transfer, the fee-simple of some 
particular dog, who will not suffer his 
rights of flotsam and jetsam to be invaded 
by any squatter or new comer, but rules 
supreme master of the dung-heap he 
has acquired. Some cases of copartner- 
ship in a dirt corner have been observed, 
but generally with brothers, on the 
death of the parent ; and desperate bat- 
tles occur occasionally about ‘ fixity of 
tenure,’ as in Tipperary. The unsuc- 
cessful claimant, oa ejectment, has no 
resource but the general run of the 
streets :— 


‘ Heu! magunum alterius frustra spectabit acervum !’ 
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I know not whether these details be 
considered sublime enough for your pe- 
rusal; but they may furnish you with an 
humble illustration of the famous con- 
acre system of Ireland, as practised by 
the patriotic landlords of that model 
community.” 


Here, we must say, Don Jeremy 
does not deal with his usual candour 
with the “ Jandlords of Ireland,” who 
get shot just because they will not 
** patronise the con-acre system.” 

Gladly would we transcribe our 
author’s picturesque account of “the 
grand ceremony of taking formal pos- 
session of the Lateran church,” which, 
for one day (November 8, 1846), seem- 
ed to throw back the eternal city into 
the midst of the gorgeous times of 
feudal romance, peopling her high 
streets with the forms of the middle 
ages, and consigning the tailor of the 
nineteenth century to an oblivion of 
twenty-four hours. But space forbids 
us to turn our page into a “ Field of 
the Cloth of Gold,” and we can only 
afford the following rare bit, the con- 
clusion of the picture :— 


** No Roman triumph, nor medizval 
pageant could have surpassed what I 
witnessed to-day. To realize one part 
of the classic procession, there was only 
wanting the Rev. Dr. Newman, Am- 
brose St. John, and George Talbot, to 
walk in the character of war-captives— 


* Britannus ut descenderet 
Sacra catenatus via,’ ” 


An instance of good taste was exhi- 
bited by the Irish seminary at Rome 
on this oceasion. While all other de- 
corations that met the eye of the Pon- 
tiff on his triumphal way, displayed 
the white and yellow, the hereditary 
colours of his house, the fathers of the 
institution above-mentioned thrust in 
his face “‘a huge green banner, bear- 
ing a harp uncrowned, and other he- 
raldic puzzles,” to the great mystifi- 
cation of the eternal city. These wor- 
thies were, evidently, fitter to figure at 
some raffish “ repale” meeting, than to 
have a place among those who cele- 
brated the inauguration of the Mastai 
Ferretti. 

Many and many a passage, rarer 
and racier than any we have yet trans- 
ferred to our columns, had we marked 
for extraction, in this pleasantest of 
last year’s books ; but—but Well, 
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we have only ourselves to blame.— 
Why did we twaddle so long with Mr. 
Vicary ? 

One doubt we have, with relation 
to the course which the present ruler of 
the Latin Church has judged it wise to 
take—a doubt as to its ultimate results. 
Weare not entirely without misgiv- 
ings, as we watch the progress of pon- 
tifical reform. With all these changes, 
will Rome seem to us Rome, should it 
be in store for us to see her again? 
A ring of railway termini girdling her 
like a belt of wampum, and, with their 
modern trimness, making her ancient 
walls seem seedy ; gas-lights dissipat- 
ing for ever the holy darkness of her 
streets, not leaving one inscrutable 
— corner, where, stiletto in 

and, the ladrone might await his 
prey; a dozen different newspapers 
coming out every morning, an English 
one (“edited by the son of the late 
poetic Mrs. Hemans,”) among the rest ; 
the afternoon, as marked by the horo- 
loge of the Quirinal, beginning with 
one o'clock, instead of thirteen ;* the 
guardia nobile helmeted like Brutus 


[Jan. 


and Cassius, instead of being cocked- 
hatted like so many drum-majors of 
the Great Frederic ;¢ the Ghetto the 
site of an école de natation, and the 
Jews living where they please; beggars 
a reminiscence of the past, vermin an 
object of enthusiasm to the antiquary, 
and stinks relegated to Cologne; “ na- 
tionals” mounting guard, in place of 
Swiss condottieri ; the streets peram- 
bulable on a rainy day without the 
risk of being stunned by a shower- 
bath at every sixth step, from the 
spouts projecting from the house-tops ; 
Torlonia un-duked, and an English 
ambassador inhabiting a palace in the 
Corse! Shall we recognize “ the 
Niobe of nations” out of mourning ? 
And will this “new face” of an “ old 
friend” please us as well as the one we 
were used to? We wish nothing better 
than that our good star may speedily 
put us in a way to answer these ques- 
tions. 

What can we say more, except 
breathe a fervent prayer that Pope 
Pius IX. may live as long as the pope- 
dom. 


Posrscript.— We have been guilty of a great, though unintentional, injustice 


to the authorities of the Irish seminary at Rome. It was not at that institution 
that the “ Repale” flag was stuck under the Pope’s nose, but at the Church of 
St. Clement’s, which our author describes as being ‘ celebrated on many ac- 
counts, and now tenanted by a few Irish friars.” Apparently, these Irish friars 
had forgotten that the festival of the 8th of November was held in honour of 
Pope Pius IX., and not in theirs. 


* « As a trifling indication of the Pope’s anxiety to bring his states into better 
unison with the other civilized communities of Europe, the great clock of the 
Quirinal Palace marks the hours no longer in the old-fashioned and exploded 
a of twenty-four hours continuous, but in the duodecimal used on your side of 

e Alps. It is an humble effort to teach his Romans the ‘time of day.’ ”—Proor. 

t “* The most novel feature was the brilliant appearance of the Noble Guard, in 
their new steel helmets. This new head-gear is after the fancy of Pius himself, 
who is a connoisseur in military points, and has produced something superior to 
your ‘ Albert hat.’”— Provur. 
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THE APOTHECARY’S WIFE.—A RUSSIAN STORY, 


BY COUNT SALLAGUB, 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue little provincial town, S » is 
one of the most miserable holes in the 
Russian empire. On either side of the 
muddy main-street, there extends a 
row of wretched, tumble-down houses, 
the walls of which are all painted the 
same monotonous, ash-grey colour, and 
the roofs covered with half-decayed 
planks, giving the entire group very 
much the appearance of a row of rag- 
ged beggars, in the act of demanding 
alms from the passers-by. Two or three 
neat little churches, that noble luxury 
of the Russian peasant, stand sharply 
out from the dark background of the 
picture. The old wooden market-house, 
with its stores of flour and tallow, is 
reflected, in all its ruin, in a deep 
pond of stagnant water, that lies peace- 
ably before it, and the ruddy noses of 
those devoted worshippers of strong 
waters, the municipal employés of the 
village, are seen peering forth here 
and there from the low-browed houses 
around. To the left stands the bran- 
dy-shop ; behind it, surrounded by a 
wooden paling, the little tower, used 
as a prison ; and to the right, the de- 
cayed facade of a somewhat better de- 
scription of building exhibits a black 
board, inscribed with the mystic word 
AITEKA, i. ¢. Medical Hall, or phar- 
maceutical establishment, as it is now 
the fashion to designate what was 
once simply called an apothecary’s shop. 

It was on one of those gloomy au- 
tumnal days, when the heavens seem to 
frown on the earth, that a young man 
sat at the window of one of the above- 
mentioned tumble-down houses, smok- 
ing his cigar with a disconsolate look. 
A neat smoking-cap, with a gold tassel, 
was perched saucily on the top of his 
head, and the dressing-gown, cut in the 
shape of a long surtout, and faced with 
velvet, testified to the elegance of its 
proprietor, while the clouds of smoke 
that he puffed out hastily, from time 
to time, the said person's unsettled 
state of temper. In the street, just 


before the door, stood a travelling-car- 
riage, sunk nearly to the axle-trees in 
mud, from which a valet was busily 
employed in unpacking cases and trunks 
of every possible mathematical form, 
muttering to himself all the time sun- 
dry unintelligible words, whilst a crowd 
of little boys stood round in gaping 
wonder at the contents of the carriage, 
The young man at the window seemed 
to have involved himself in the most 
melancholy cogitations. 

«* Just now, perhaps,” he murmured 
half aloud, “ they are preparing for the 
illuminations in the Parotoffsky Vaux- 
hall. Herrman is playing waltzes, 
gallopades, and polkas—the choir of 
the hussar regiment is singing at ano- 
ther end of the gardens—the lader be- 
gin to arrive on horseback—the French 
theatre will soon be full—Madame Al- 
lan plays—my friends applaud—and 
here am I in this infamous place—and 
Sunday next there is a ball at the Hy- 
dropathic Institute, and Madame O. 
will be there, and B. and S., and my 
friends will dance with them, and be 
smiled on, and coquetted with—and I, 
miserable wretch ! am condemned to sit 
in this prison—this exile.” 

These sad reflections were suddenly 
interrupted by a noise in the street, 
and our friend flung open the window 
hastily. His valet, Jacob, seemed dis- 
puting with a gentleman, who wore a 
fur cap, and a bekesch covered with 
innumerable frogs and fur trimmings, 
the usual costume of the provincial 
dandy. 

** 1 ask you,” shouted the proprietor 
of the bekesch, ** who this calesche be- 
longs to ?” 

«* And I answer you,” said Jacob, 
surlily, “to a gentleman.” 

« But to what gentleman ?” 

** Didn’t you hear my answer ?” 

** Well, then, to whom ?” 

‘* Well, then, to my master—will 
that satisfy you? People that are too 
inquisitive grow old before their time.” 
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What do you mean, sirrah ?—I 
will ; but no. Look here, my 
friend, I'll give you half a rouble, and 
tell me who the calesche belongs to— 
there it’s for you.” 

“1 don’t want your half-rouble— 
you are too inquisitive—go about your 
business, in God’s name.” 

**The carriage is mine,” 
young man in the window. 
wish for anything ?” 

The dandy looked up, and began to 
perform a series of low bows in the 
muddy street. 

“Oh, I beg pardon—I was just 

assing by, and looked at the carriage ; 
Peantiful workmanship—might I ven- 
ture to ask what it cost ?” 

« Three thousand five hundred.” 

“Hem! agood round sum! May I 
venture to ask, who I have the honor 
of addressing ?” 

« Baron Fuhrenheim.” 

** Oh, indeed!—I know a cousin of 
your's very well; we served together 
in the same regiment. Permit me to 
introduce myself to you.” 

Without, however, waiting for the 
permission, the dandy rushed straight 
into the baron’s room. 

“* May I take the liberty of asking 
what relation you are to Baron Hasen- 
kampf, captain in the regiment of ca- 
valry that was quartered here ?” 

«© My name is not Hasenkampf, but 
Fuhrenheim.” 

*¢ Oh, I understood you to have said 
Hasenkampf—I beg pardon. Whata 
nice dressing-gown you have; I sup- 

ose that is the present fashion at St. 
Petersburg : 

“I really do not know; every one 
pleases themselves in such matters.” 

«Tis a very nice cut; may I beg of 
you to have the kindness to permit me 
to take a pattern from it. You are 
probably here on business ?” 

* Yes,” 

**T must inform you that I have no- 
thing to do with the official people 
here—I hardly know them by sight. 
Our burgomaster, Aphanas Iwano- 
witsech—do you know him? A good 
sort of man, but weak—associates too 
much with the tradespeople and mer- 
chants. However, here little is to be 
got out of them—they know how to 
take care of themselves. Krisvorjin— 
Nadulin—Baruscheff—a nice set they 
are. Our chef-de-police is a good sort 
of man, too—a little too fond of his 


said the 
* Do you 
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bottle. The justices of the peace are 
a stupid set, to say the truth, and ge- 
nerally drunk. Our commissary is the 
greatest rogue alive; but I keep clear 
of then: ».!, Is not that a little watch 
I see on vie table ?” 

* Yes, it is a watch.” 

Oh, allow me to look at it—how 
nice—what a pretty little chain. We 
provincials never see such things, even 
in a dream.” 

‘It seems horribly stupid here, in 
your town.” 

** You are quite right—it could not 
be much worse. But it is quite another 
thing at J » one hundred wersts 
from this. The gentrylivein the town 
there, and the merchants have some 
business—here it is a perfect desert. 
In the year ’20 there was recruiting 
here, and then it was pleasant enough. 
I have heard that there was a noble 
club held there in the corner house, 
where the apothecary now lives ; balls 
were given, the landed gentry came 
into town, and there was lots of fun. 
The Jews played in the orchestra— 
people talk about it to this day.” 

‘‘Is there no house here where one 
could spend the evening ?” 

* No, not since the year ’20—the 
nobility never come here. I beg par- 
don, the mareschal of the province 
sometimes drives into town.” 

“Ts he married ?” demanded the ba- 
ron, quickly. 

**No; a bachelor. What have you 
got there—is it a dressing-box? there 
on the table.” 

st 'Yos,” 

“Ts it real silver, or German sil- 
ver ?” 

“ Silver.” 

* Oh !—allow me to look at it. Oh! 
how pretty—what nice workmanship, 
May I ask, was it dear? 

“I don’t recollect.” 

** How nice it is—I never saw one 
like it. And the little file—what is 
that for ?” 

“For my nails.” 

“Well, to be sure, what curious 
things they invent now-a-days.” 

* With what do you employ your 
time?” demanded Baron Furenheim, 
half stunned with the importunacy of 
his guest. 

The proprietor of the frogged coat 
stared at him, as if he scarcely compre- 
hended the question, and at length an- 
swered— 
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“¢ With nothing at all.” 

*¢ But how do you kill time?” 

‘ In visits to the country gentlemen. 
I have sold my own property, and am 
sometimes obliged to live in the town ; 
but I am generally invited somewhere.” 

“And you don’t know any one 
here ?”’ 

“ Tam not intimate with the govern- 
ment employés, but I sometimes call 
on Franz Iwanowitsch.” 

« And who is he?” 

‘“¢ Franz [wanowitsch ?” 

s¢ Yes.” 

* Our apothecary.” 

« Is he well informed ?” 

“‘T don’t know; but he is a good 
fellow, and has a very pretty wife, a 
German ; I have heard that she might 
pass for a beauty even in the capital.” 

* So !—a pretty wife !” 

** Not at all bad, Tassure you. ’Tis 
a pity she don’t speak Russian better ; 
she understands, indeed, what is said, 
but she can’t speak herself.” 

All at once the young baron’s coun- 
tenance cleared up. The very mention 
of a pretty woman produces such an 
effect on us, especially when we are 
young. The town itself appeared less 
detestable to him than before ; the dila- 
pidated roofs of the houses acquired a 
picturesque appearance ; a dry foot- 
path across the street immediately 
showed itself. The baron once more 
breathed freely. At this moment a 
Droschke stopped at the door. 

“The burgomaster !” said the pro- 
vincial dandy, with some embarrass- 
ment. ‘ Excuse my having been so 
troublesome, and permit me to culti- 
vate your acquaintance further.” 

Hereupon he made the baron a low 
bow, and a still lower one to the bur- 
gomaster, who entered the room just 
atthe moment. The inquisitive pro- 
vincial then departed, and betook him- 
self once more to a diligent inspection 
of the calesche; opened the doors to 
look at the inside, and at length went 
his way, taking with him a whispered 
curse for his impudence from the valet 
de chambre. 

By this time, too, the burgomaster 
had finished his visit, and was just 
taking leave of the baron. He was an 
old soldier, who had formerly served 
in White Russia, and having frequently 
come into coutact with Polish ladies, 
felt himself bound to extol their supe- 
rior mental and physical qualifications, 
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to the great annoyance of the ortho- 
dox Russian ladies ; indeed this formed 
the staple of his discourse. 

The baron now called his valet, and 
began to dress himself. Half an hour 
before he had not deigned to bestow a 
glance on the clothes that had been 
laid out for him. He now carefully 
selected both coat and waistcoat, and 
took out of his dressing-case a neat 
breast-pin, which he fastened in a satin 
stock that he had carefully adjusted 
before the looking-glass. His toilette 
being now complete, he set out to take 
a walk through the town, directing his 
steps almost unconsciously towards the 
apothecary'’s shop. At first he merely 
seemed to study the exterior of the 
house, in which, in by-gone times, the 
nobles of the province had danced to 
the music of the Hebrews ; thenhe read 
over, at least ten times, the inserip- 
tion on the black board, AUTEKA; made 
a tour of the house ; and finished by go- 
ing down the street. He could not mus- 
ter up courage to enter the shop with- 
out having some excuse; and having 
none, he would have given a great deal 
for some trifling ailment, to justify his 
having recourse to the apothecary’s 
pots. Persons moving in what is call- 
ed “the great world,” have, notwith- 
standing their apparent self-possession, 
occasionally moments of indecision, of 
which, to do them justice, they are al- 
ways heartily ashamed, and never think 
fit to confess ; and so it was with the 
baron in this instance. But half an 
hour afterwards, he was once more 
steering his course for the apothecary’s 
shop, attracted to it, as it were, by 
some powerful magnetic influence. He 
looked through the window—stopped—. 
was on the point of entering the shop, 
and then passed on once more. His 
heart beat violently ; but at length he 
grew ashamed of his want of resolu- 
tion, and, like a thief discovered in the 
act of running away, he turned short 
round, and plumped upon his new ac- 
quaintance, the provincial, just as the 
latter came out of the apothecary’s. 

“IT have just been with Franz 
Iwanowitsch,” said the dandy. “TI 
told him you were here. He says that 
he was at the university, about six 
years ago, with a Baron Fuhrenheim.” 

‘IT am the person; there are no 
other Fuhrenheims.” 

“ Well, then, he knows you.” 

** Most likely.” 
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“ | beg your pardon—is that a pearl 
in your breast-pin ?” 

“ Yes.” 

«Oh! allow me just to look at it; 
what nice workmanship! Well, to be 
sure, what things they do invent now- 
a-days; but money is the great thing 
to have. Charlotte Karlowna* knows 
you too.” 

The apothecary’s shop was neatly 
fitted up; all the usual pharmaceuti- 
cal decorations, although plain and 
cheap, were arranged in the nicest or- 
der, and showed the proprietor’s love 
of cleanliness. In the vestibule an old 
woman sat, pounding up something in 
a mortar ; two ragged boys stood at the 
door, waiting for a few kopecks’ worth 
of elder flower and peppermint. The 
apothecary himself, an under-built man, 
with a curly head and a good-humour- 
ed expression, was seated at a desk, 
busily engaged in noting down the sale 
of his herbs and his modest receipts, 
with just as much accuracy as if large 
sums were in question. Happening 
to raise his head for a moment, he was 
astonished to see a well-dressed gentle- 
man standing before him, apparently 
in doubt as to what he wanted to say. 

« What do you wish for ?” said the 
apothecary. 

» The baron became still more embar- 
rassed ; he could not tell the real ob- 
ject of his visit. At length he said— 

“IT want some soda powders.” 

«We do not keep them ; no one ever 
asks for anything of the sort here,” 
said the apothecary ; and then he add- 
ed, with a smile, “ There is a great 
difference between this place and the 
capital : here people can only afford to 
buy what is cheap.” 

‘It seems to me as if I had seen 
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you somewhere before—perhaps at the 
university ?” said the baron, who had 
now recovered his self-possession. 

“Oh, yes—we were not personally 
acquainted ; but I recollect you very 
well. You belonged to a ¢ Lands- 
mannshaft,’ and I was a ‘ Burschi,’ 
and, besides that, we were attached to 
different faculties.” 

« Exactly.” 

“I often saw you in the fencing. 
school; but you are so much altered 
in appearance that I should have 
scarcely recognised ,ou. In those 
days you dressed ‘ Burschen’-fashion, 
and now after the latest mode.” 

‘I live in a different sphere now; 
one changes without being aware of 
it.” 

** But you would guess, Herr Baron 
—you would scarcely expect to find an 
old female acquaintance here.” 

« And who may that be ?” 

** You shallsee in amoment. Hey, 
Charlotte! Charlotte! have the good- 
ness to come in for a moment.” 

“TI am quite én negligec,” replied a 
most melodious female voice, that 
made the baron’s heart beat quicker. 

*¢ Oh, never mind, Lottchen—there 
is an old acquaintance here.” 

The baron fixed his eyes involunta- 
rily on the door; footsteps and the 
rustling noise of a woman’s dress were 
audible in the next room. The foot- 
steps came nearer and nearer; the 
hinges creaked, and in the door-way 
stood “ The Apothecary’s Wife.” 

‘* What !—you here!” said the baron. 

«* How !—you here!” said the apo- 
thecary’s wife, with a deep blush, and 
a half-suppressed sigh; “it is—it is a 
long time since we last met, Herr 
Baron !” 


CHAPTER II. 


We must now change scenes, and 
transport the reader to another small 
town in another land, and revert to 
another period of time, a few years 
previous to the events related in the 
preceding chapter. 

The town to which the reader is 
now invited to accompany us, bears not 


the slightest resemblance to that de- 
scribed at the commencement of this 
story. In it an appearance of activity 
and youthful animation pervades every- 
thing. Young men are sauntering 
about the streets, chatting together ; 
others, with note-books under their 
arms, hurry along to listen to the voice 


*In Russia, people are always distinguished by;their patronymics ; those applied 


to males, ending in ‘‘: yiez”—those of females in “‘ wona,” ‘* owna.” 


Thus Nicola- 


viez and Nicolawona are patronymics applied to the members of the present impe- 


rial family.—Epiror. 
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of learning in the schools; and from 
behind the snow-white window-blinds 
of the houses, pretty faces, in all the 
bloom of youth, may be seen watching 
the movements of the passers-by. 

Near a wooden bridge, in a narrow 
street, there stood—perhaps there still 
stands—a wooden house, with a large 
court-yard, and a small back building 
attached to it. It contained but a few 
rooms, furnished plainly—nay, poorly ; 
but a spirit of peace and content dwells 
in it; for the absence of which, neither 
Brussels carpeting nor Lyons silk cur- 
tains can ever compensate. Accord- 
ing to old-established custom, our ante- 
room leads into the “ guest-chamber.” 
In the exact mathematical centre of 
the longest side of this latter room, is 
placed a divan with carved mahogany 
back, and pillows covered with black 
stuff. Before the divan stands an oval 
table covered with a stamped oil-cloth, 
and on the table may be seen bright 
candlesticks, with snuffers and tray be- 
tween them. On either side of the 
divan three high-backed chairs are ar- 
ranged with the most perfect sym- 
metry. Between the windows stand 
two Ombre tables, and a pianoforte 
at the end of the room. A few por- 
traits of celebrated German Professors, 
and a pair of brass candelabra, adorn 
the whitewashed walls. 

Let us pass on into the next room, 
the walls of which are occupied from 
the floor to the ceiling by books of every 
possible size and kind of binding. On 
the lower shelves are huge folios, re- 
presenting, as it were, the solid foun- 
dation on which learning rests. In the 
middle of the room stands a long writ- 
ing-table, completely covered with a 
confused mass of books and papers. 
This is the study of the learned Ger- 
man professor, and its disorder forms 
a striking contrast to the pedantic co- 
quetry observable in the guest-chamber. 
Next to the study is a little room, in 
which the professor rests from the fa- 
tigues of the day; and at the end of 
the suite is the sleeping-room of his 
daughter, a blooming girl of fifteen— 
her father’s pride and the idol of all 
the atudents. In the back building 
which faces this room, are a few small 
chambers, fitted up most economically, 
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and destined for the occupation of 
students. In comparison with -this 
building the modest dwelling of the 
professor is a Circean palace. 

Such of my readers as have been 
students at a German university, will 
involuntarily smile at the recollection 
of the furniture of their former dwell- 
ings ; but they will most probably sigh, 
too, at that recollection, for which of 
them would not joyfully exchange all 
the luxuries of a royal palace, for the 
ragged chairs and the rickety sofa on 
which his smart Burschen clothes lay 
about inconfusion—and for thatnarrow 
chamber in which he was young, and 
still full of hope and ardour, of love 
and illusion? How much of life may 
be found in the student’s room—what 
deep signification attaches to it! How 
much genius and folly, how much of 
the sublime and ridiculous, are here 
blended together! In one corner, a 
human skull and bones; here a heap 
of gaudy Burschen caps ; there a pipe- 
rack, with the pipes presented by for- 
mer fellow-students. Rapiers, jack- 
boots, with the inseparable leather 
breeches; the loose leaves of a note- 
book lying peaceably alongside the fag 
end of a dry compendium, as if consol- 
ing one another for their common 
destiny, of being made subservient to 
the student's elements, beer and to- 
bacco. On the table and on the floor 
bottles and glasses, crumpled cards, 
broken cudgels, a thick cloak of doubt- 
ful colour; and seated thereon, with 
outstretched nose and an air of impor- 
tance, a white poodle, the student’s 
most diligent scholar, now watching 
his master's doings with sagacious eye. 

In the first Semester of the year 
18—, anewly-arrived ‘* Maulesel”* took 
up his quarters in the above-mentioned 
students’ lodging-house. This was no 
other than the young Courlander, 
Baron Fuhrenheim. In due process 
of time he was transformed from a 
* Maulesel” into a “ Fuchs”+—that is, 
a student of the first Semester (in old 
Trinity College, Dublin, a junior 
freshman, or ‘‘gib”), and he therewith 
acquired his right of citizenship in that 
fantastic world, in which seriousness 
and folly are so blended, that they 
seem inseparable. 





* Literally a mule, but means here a student fresh from school. 


+ Literally a Fox. 
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When the baron had seen every 
thing that was to be seen, had got 
drunk at the reception commers, 
mounted the coloured cap with a hole 
in it, paid his college fees, and proved 
the strength of his wrist with the sabre, 
only one thing more remained wanting 
to convert him into a perfect student, 
and that was, that he should fall in 
love. The baron was no spoil sport— 
he shyed nothing: he was equally 
ready to drink with the topers, to fight 
with the bullies, to play with the gam- 
blers, to read with the bookworms, or 
to idle with the idlers, But this very 
facility deteriorated from the indepen- 
dence of his character, and lost him, 
to a certain extent, the esteem of his 
comrades, which is generally secured 
by a determined and well-marked line 
of conduct. But this defect was in 
Fuhrenheim more than counterba- 
lanced by a poetic warmth of feeling, 
an enthusiasm for the sublime, and a 
quickness of conception that overcame 
with ease all obstacles. To fill up the 
yacuum above hinted at, the baron 
was not obliged to travel far in search 
ofa proper object. Opposite to his 
window, on the other side of the court- 
yard, glistened a pair of snow-white 
curtains, from behind which peeped 
forth occasionally the blooming face of 
a girl of fifteen, with large dark blue 
eyes, shaded by long silky lashes, and 
with an expression of youthful inno- 
cence, tinged, perhaps, with a slight 
shade of romantic melancholy. Fuh- 
renheim could, from his windows, over- 
look almost all her movements, 

Early every morning he saw her tie 
on her apron, arrange her cap, and 

ut her books and works into a 

ag, and then hurry off to school, 
timidly casting down her eyes before 
the staring glance of the students she 
met in the street. On her return from 
school, she went to assist the cook 
(their only servant) in the household 
affairs; for, her father being wholly 
immersed in his studies, and her 
mother having died some years before, 
the entire care of the household was 
thrown on her. After their frugal 
dinner she sat down to the piano to 
play some old sonata, or sing a song 
out of the well-known collection called 
* Arion.” Sometimes her father took 
her a walk, but in general the profes- 
sor preferred smoking his cigar of an 
evening, and seeking what he was 
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pleased to call relaxation in the pages 
of some scientific journal. Lottchen 
had therefore no other alternative than 
to retire to her room and con over her 
lessons for the next day, or write a 
note to a female friend, or study a 
pattern for embroidery, or read her 
favourite poet. But sometimes the 
om would stop, or the book drop from 
ner hand, and she seemed as if over- 
powered by some anxious although 
pleasing presentiment, and whilst she 
sat thus listlessly, a smile would play 
over her childlike countenance, or an 
involuntary tear course down her 
cheek. All of a sudden she would 
start up, the shadow of her slender 
figure appeared on the curtains, the 
light was extinguished, and deep silence 
reigned in the professor's dwelling. 
It was night. 

What more could our young friend 
wish for? Was that lovely face, that 
modest carriage, that expressive eye, 
and all the atmosphere of poetry that 
floatedround theGerman maiden—was 
all this insufficient to attract his atten- 
tion, or fix his affections? Unfortu- 
nately, our student had been born a 
baron, and a German baron. A long 
coat of arms blazoned in the aisle of 
the “village cathedral” of Fuhren- 
heim, proclaimed the length of his 
descent, and the unmixed purity of 
his blood; and in addition to this, our 
German baron was heir to a large 
property (a phenomenon becoming 
daily of more unfrequent occurrence), 
These two circumstances, coupled with 
naturally aristocratic propensities, pro- 
duced in him an unconquerable aver- 
sion to the slightest contact with the 
miseries of every-day life and limited 
means. The unhappy youth adorned 
the ideal being that floated before his 
eyes as his future partner in life, with 
his baronial coronet, and clothed her 
delicate form in “ mousseline de laine” 
or “gros de Naples” of the newest 
fashion; he spread English carpets 
under her feet, and put into her mouth, 
mixed up with the language of passion- 
ate love that his soul craved for, the 
thoughtless and heartless small talk of 
the great world. 

It was no wonder that with such 
views, although not quite indifferent, 
he could still look with calmness on 
his beautiful neighbour. Her plain 
muslin cap seemed to him quite incom- 
patible with modern taste, and the 
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fustian bag in which she carried her 
books to school was, in his eyes, the 
grave of all poetry. Moreover, he saw 
her every morning give out the things 
for the daily use of the household, 
handle the fish, examine the fruit that 
was brought for sale, bargain for it 
long, and pay the people in copper 
money. He observed, too, that she 
always wore the same cotton dress on 
week days, and a white cambric mus- 
lin frock on Sundays; and although 
she looked like an angel in this dress, 
and was an object of admiration to the 
whole university, from the rector 
down to the youngest student, the 
baron still remembered to his discom- 
fort that she had herself made, and 
washed, and ironed this dress, and 
that she kept it like the apple of her 
eye, because she had no other. And 
when she retired to her own room of 
an evening, and the light glimmered 
from behind the muslin curtains—alas! 
instead of soaring on the wings of 
fancy, and penetrating in spirit into 
this little"world of peace and purity, 
the baron only dwelt on the fact that 
that mysterious glimmering light pro- 
ceeded from a tallow candle, and that 
the bed occupied by this angelic child 
was made of plain deal, that the sheets 
were coarse ticken, and that perhaps, 
before she lay down for the night, she 
spread over it a worn-out shawl. 

Notwithstanding ‘all this, however, 
the baron took advantage of his rights 
of neighbourhood, and paid a formal 
visit to the professor on a holiday, 
exactly as the clock was striking 
twelve. Having paid no small atten- 
tion to his toilette on this occasion, he 
was alittle annoyed on entering the 
ante-room, only +» catch a glimpse of 
the professor’s aughter as she went 
out of the opposite door, 

** My young friend,” said the learn- 
ed Doctor Utriusque, after the usual 
greetings had passed, and he had 
shoved aside a bundle of musty papers, 
“you are welcome. You are a Came- 
ralist, as it seems ?” 

I beg pardon—a Diplomat.” 

* Ah, diplomatie cultor! You at- 
tend, then, the lectures of my learned 
friend and colleague, Doctor Becker.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* T hope you study diligently.” 

** Sometimes.” 

“‘ Study, my young friend. Know- 
ledge contains the germ of everything 
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good and great. Do not waste your 
time with trifles. Time is the most 
valuable thing we possess. ‘ Ars longa 
vita brevis.” You are our neighbour, 
I see.” 

‘* T have that honour.” 

« Come, and call on me whenever 
you like, sans ceremonie. This is 
not the capital, and I am not given to 
long speeches ; but if I can be of any 
use to you, I shall be most happy to 
serve you. I possess some of the 
rarest editions. Yes,my young friend,” 
added the professor, with a self-satis- 
fied smile, “* works that are not easily 
found. Let us be good neighbours.” 
And he held out his hand to the stu- 
dent with unaffected cordiality. 

“Do you know what?” added the 
professor, after a pause, “if you 
don’t think it a bore to chat with an 
old man, come and dine with us to- 
day.” 

Contrary to his usual habits of 
thinking, the Baron was at first 
pleased at this invitation. I shall 
see his,” thought he to himself; and 
then immediately afterwards added, 
‘ perhaps this walking folio only wants 
to bring me into contact with his 
daughter; maybe he is at this very 
moment looking forward to a mar- 
riage, and speculating on my fortune. 
No doubt he has found out that I 
weigh pretty heavy.” 

The truth was, the honest profes- 
sor had not the slightest idea of the 
fact. He was a friend of the stu- 
dents, and took a pleasure in assisting 
them when and how he could. The 
baron, however, accepted the invita- 
tion, but took his leaye for the pre- 
sent. At the proper time he made 
his appearance again, and found the 
fat cook-maid in the act of laying the 
dinner-table, whilst the professor was 
walking up and down the room in his 
long olive-green surtout and a snow- 
white neck-cloth. Lottchen was seated 
in one of the windows, knitting, and 
as their guest entered the room, she 
blushed deeply, rose from her seat, 
and made a somewhat awkward court- 
esy. The professor commenced a 
scientific discourse on the weather, 
and then invited his guest to sit down 
to table. The maid brought in a 
large tureen-full of soup, groats swim- 
ming in milk, of which the professor 
partook with evident appetite, and his 
daughter too; but the Baron swal- 
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lowed his mess with bitter feelings. 
A bad dinner is a bad thing at all 
times, but especially when one is 
hungry, and even in the presence of a 
beloved object ; perhaps it is because 
love soon flies away, but hunger al- 
ways remains with us. After the 
soup came a piece of meat, swimming 
in a lake of butter, with roast pota- 
toes, and the dinner ended with thin 
omelettes and some cheese. The 
conversation during dinner had been 
equally scanty, being confined to invi- 
tations to partake of sauce, milk, or 
powdered sugar. 

* Now, then, Lottchen,” said the 
eee “bring up a bottle in 

onour of our young friend here.” 

Lottchen went, and returned in a 
few minutes with a long-necked flask 
of old Rhenish wine, of which the 
professor, like all learned people, was 
a great fancier. Rhine wine and 
cigars were the only luxuries in which 
he indulged, and to procure this 
earthly bliss, his daughter was com- 
pelled to practise the most rigid 
economy, in the housekeeping and in 
her own person. ‘This, however, 
never occurred to the baron. 

The taste of a glass of wine, espe- 
cially good wine, always inspires a 
German ; under its influence he seems 
to grow young again; he begins to 
talk and to open his heart; and as a 
child rejoices in its playthings, so does 
a German in the remembrance of by- 
gone days. And thus two hours fled 
unnoticed. The professor told of 
his examination, his studies, his first 
connexions with his learned colleagues, 
his youthful follies, his mute love, his 
marriage, his retired and laborious 
life, and ended with a tribute of tears, 
offered to the memory of his much- 
loved, true, and never-to-be-forgotten 
wife, the partner of all his joys and 
woes. 

The student listened attentively ; 
the nobler part of his nature compre- 
hended and sympathised with, the 
betler part of the simple life of the 
German Professor. By an involun- 
tary transition his eyes became fixed 
on the tranquil expression of the 
youthful maiden’s countenance. So 
much innate beatitude, so much epic 
tranquillity was reflected there, that 
every unquiet emotion was stilled in 
her presence, and all mundane thoughts 
purified by the atmosphere that sur- 
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rounded this graceful being. Two 
opposite feelings took possession of the 
baron, the contest between which 
sorely puzzled him. When he looked 
at Lottchen he felt that he must love 
her, but when he thought of the 
sphere in which she moved, he thought 
he could not love her. Without her, 
he felt unhappy; near her, not at 
ease. Sometimes gazing earnestly 
into her dark blue eyes, he transported 
her with him into those magic realms 
of fancy, where all is harmony and 
bliss ; and then his dreams would be 
annihilated by the prosaic reality be- 
fore him. The cotton dress, the 
tallow candle, the groat soup, and 
certain complaints of the dearness of 
articles of food, let fall by this simple 
girl—all came with an icy chillness 
over his heart, like the north wind 
sighing over the steppes. 

And thus our baron went on from 
day to day, making every morning a 
fresh resolution to discontinue his 


visits to the professor’s house, and 
finding himself as certainly there the 
same afternoon, either drinking Rhine 
wine and smoking cigars with the old 
man, or playing four-handed sonatas 


with his daughter. Some months thus 
elapsed, and all sorts of tea-table gos- 
sip on the subject were whispered 
round the town, announcing, with 
divers commentaries and additions, the 
baron as Lottchen’s betrothed. These 
reports came to his ears at length, and 
his honourable feelings were much 
outraged by this idle gossip. In his 
eyes, matrimony appeared like a far- 
distant haven, to be steered for only 
after a long voyage on the sea of life, 
the navigation of which he had hardly 
as yet entered on. And yet the idea 
that another might marry Lottchen 
was most disagreeable to him. To 
his honour be it said, he did struggle 
with this thought, because, perhaps, he 
still felt that youthful enthusiasm for 
virtue, which unfortunately wears 
away as years advance, but too often. 

All of a sudden he gave up his 
visits at the professor’s, and plunged 
headlong into all the dissipation of a 
student life. The young baron went 
the most extensive lengths in every 
kind of excess. With his cap perched 
on one ear, and his schliiger in his 
hand, he spent whole days in the 
fencing school, and commenced walk- 
ing arm in arm with the most des- 
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perate Renommists. His hitherto 
obscure name was soon heard at every 
corner ; the Foxes stared at him, with 
reverential awe, and the daughters of 
the townspeople with evident curiosity. 
But however much he tried to fall in 
love, and however easy it generally is 
to do so at his age, he could not find 
one girl amongst them to please him. 
One was pretty, but a baker’s daugh- 
ter; another was in every respect a 
lovely creature, but he observed, one 
day, that her aristocratically beautiful 
hands were very ignobly dirty; a 
third was too short and fat; a fourth 
too tall and thin; one was too 
“blonde,” another too “ brunette ;” 
in short, after having gone through 
the entire phalanx of civic beauties, 
he found that the tenderest feelings of 
his heart remained fixed on the pro- 
fessor’s daughter. And even she 
could fix his affections only at inter- 
vals, because something prosaic in her 
associations or position every now 
and then disgusted him. 

Meanwhile fer retired and mono- 
tonous existence continued as before. 
She, however, appeared carefully to 
avoid meeting the baron in the streets, 
and she spent more of her time than 
usual alone, in her own room. Fuh- 
renheim fancied once or twice, when 
she did meet him, that she appeared 
displeased with him, and he was an- 
noyed. What right has she to be 
angry with me?” thought he, although 
most probably if she had appeared in- 
different, he would have been still 
more annoyed. And thus for some 
time his life was spent in a tumult of 
dissipation, and the vain endeavour to 
forget himself. In the morning, he 
listened, perhaps, with half attention, 
to alecture, and from thence he went 
to the dangerous exercises of the 
“Fecht Boden.” In the afternoon, 
he made excursions into the country, 
with a host of wild companions, who 
returned with him late at night, to 
wake up the sleeping citizens with 
their Bacchanalian songs. 

The anniversary of the foundation 
of the university occurred about this 
time. The students celebrated the 
event as usual, with cavalcades, com- 
merces, and processions by torch-light, 
and Fuhrenheim was scarcely ever at 
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home. One evening, a crowd of half- 
drunken Burschen assembled under 
the windows of the professor’s lodg- 
ing. A student stood up to harangue, 
and, after a long speech, it became 
evident that his object was to incite 
the students to give the professor a 
* Pereat,” in revenge for his having, a 
short time before, ordered the speaker 
to desist from interrupting his lecture 
by scratching on the floor. Suddenly 
the speaker was interrupted and 
brought to silence by another, who 
expatiated, in warm and eloquent lan- 
guage, on the professor's kindness to 
the students, and how well he de- 
served at their hands. The tide was 
turned ; a voice in the crowd shouted 
out, “* Fuhrenheim is right! the old 
man hasa pretty daughter. Vivat!” 

“ Vivat! crescat! floreat in eter- 
num!”’ shouted the Burschen, in con- 
cert. 

The first speaker made his way up 
to Fuhrenheim, for it was indeed he 
who had put him to silence. A few 
words were hastily exchanged ina low 
tone ; some of the others appeared to 
interpose such words as “ Gescharfte 
forderung”* —“ to come off this 
week”— Fuhrenheim has to fix the 
day”—were heard amongst the crowd. 
At this moment the professor came 
to the window, and there was imme- 
diate silence below. He thanked the 
students, his voice trembling with 
emotion; he expressed the deep in- 
terest he felt in their welfare ; spoke 
of his own academic career, and said 
that his greatest consolation was the 
hope that his labours in behalf of his 
young friends were not thrown away. 
He concluded with an invitation to 
the students, and his speech was loudly 
applauded. A heap of burning torches 
was piled up before the house, and the 
students poured into the professor’s 
rooms, and set to heartily at his 
Rhine wine and cigars. The old 
man was in childish glee, and almost 
emptied his cellar. At length, as 
the bottles emptied, his house was 
cleared. 

One morning that same week, Fuh- 
renheim was brought home with a 
deep wound on his breast, reaching 
up to his shoulder ; he was seized with 
violent fever, and in his dreams he 


* A duel carried to greater lengths tl.an usual. 
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often fancied that he heard Lottchen’s 
voice, and that her face flitted before 
him. One day as he awoke with a 
deep sigh, he heard a hasty rustling 
through the room, as if of a female 
dress. He looked round, and the profes- 
sor stood before him— 

« A severe wound, my young friend ; 
must have been a ‘diagonal hurt; 
we were really much alarmed for you. 
Just let us know if you wish for any- 
thing.” 

Fuhrenheim nodded thanks, and the 
professor took his leave. Three weary 
months was the youth confined to bed, 
and although his pretty neighbour ne- 
ver showed herself, still her care and 
attention was visible in everything. 
Light food, fresh linen, amusing books, 
the flowers of the season, all those lit- 
tle luxuries never thought of by a heed- 
less bachelor, were offered daily to the 
sick man in the professor’s name, and 
soothed his lonely hours. Lottchen 
was the invisible guardian that hover- 
ed round him, and all his thoughts 
were involuntarily directed towards 
her. She herself had become so ac- 


eustomed to this tender solicitude, and 
felt so happy in setting down the se- 


eret inclination of her heart to the 
score of mere compassion, that it al- 
most seemed to her as if she had been 
deprived of an enjoyment, when Fuh- 
renheim appeared, on his reconvales- 
cence, to pay his first visit to the pro- 
fessor, and thank his neighbour for all 
her kindness. 

Tired of his Burschen extravagan- 
cies, the young baron now began, to 
the delight of his worthy old friend, 
to apply himself in earnest to his stu- 
dies. His long illness and his severe 
application drove by degrees all his 
baronial pride out of his head ; he ac- 
quired a truer estimate of life, and 
forgot his foolish prejudices. He be- 
came more and more intimate with the 
professor, and in the end truly at- 
tached to him. Lottchen he loved 
like a sister ; their intimacy was ne- 
ver disturbed by any accident that 
might have fanned the latent spark of 
passion to a blaze. ‘They seemed cre- 
ated for one another, although they 
did not appear to think so. In his 
leisure hours he played the piano with 
her, or read about her favourite poet. 
She loved Schiller, and he was an ar- 
dent admirer of Goethe ; and this dif- 
ference of opinion sometimes led to 
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warm diseussions between them. 
Though habitually much together, 
their tone of feeling seldom harmo- 
nized, for strangely enough, when he 
was angry, she got into high spirits; 
but if he was merry, she became pen- 
sive; however, they were generally 
unspeakably happy and light of heart 
in each other’s society. 

The baron was puzzled by these 
contradictory feelings which he could 
not account for, and still he felt him- 
self irresistibly attracted towards his 
fair neighbour ; for even when engaged 
in study, he would suddenly leave his 
books, walk to the window, look at 
Lottchen for a moment, and then turn 
away and seat himself at his desk. 
This was, however, all in all the hap- 
piest period of his life, and would pro- 
bably have induced a total change in 
his habits of thinking, if another acci- 
dent had not occurred, which spoiled 
all. 

The baron received news of the 
death of his, predecessor in the pro- 
perty. He was now master of a large 
fortune, and head of the family ; and 
it was absolutely necessary that he 
should return home to arrange his af- 
fairs. His academic career was at an 
end. Fuhrenheim now, once more 
wholly engrossed by egotistic feelings, 
made immediate preparations for his 
journey, and the third day from the 
receipt of the letter was fixed for his 
departure. The pleasing prospect of 
riches, honours, and distinction were 
before him, and he hastened to take 
leave of all his acquaintance. When 
he informed the professor of the change 
in his prospects and his altered posi- 
tion, and thanked him, at parting, for 
all his kindness, the old man was vi- 
sibly affected. He had attached him- 
self to the youth as to a son, and ne- 
ver dreamt of the possibility of their 
being separated. The baron, not 
finding Lottchen at home, begged of 
her father to salute her in his name, 
and to assure her that he would never 
forget her; most probably she had 
purposely avoided the pain of meeting 
and parting. 

On the morning of the day fixed for 
his departure, all the students, with 
whom Fuhrenheim was a general fa- 
vourite, assembled in the market-place, 
to give him the usual convoy on his 

journey. The baron appeared for the 
last time in his Burschen costume, two 
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of the elder students sat with him in 
his carriage, the remainder formed a 
cavaleade on horseback and in car- 
riages, and they moved on, singing the 
touching strophes of that beautiful 
“ Burschen lied” — 


* Es zieht der Bursch in's weite 
Sie geben ihm das geleite,”” &c. &c. 


There was an air of melancholy in 
these tones, reminding one of a funeral 
dirge ; and does not the parting com- 
rade sink all his youthful fire, all his 
joyous “insouciance,” and the entire 
poetry of his life, into the darkness of 
the grave, as he passes into the cold 
and stern realities of life? The baron 
sat silently in a corner of his car- 
riage, engrossed in his own thoughts : 
a thousand contradictory feelings agi- 
tated his breast; well-known faces 
appeared at every window, and saluted 
the Burschen with melancholy smiles. 
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As they passed the professor’s house, 
Fuhrenheim looked up. She stood at 
the window, dressed in her white 
frock, as if in gala for the occasion. 
She looked paler than usual, and her 
arms hung listlessly by her side; the 
baron saluted her, but she did not ap- 
pear to remark it, but grew still paler, 
and fixed her eyes on the long caval- 
cade, as if she hoped to see it stopped 
by some miracle. At length a flood 
of tears burst forth, and streamed down 
her pale cheeks. Fuhrenheim turned 
round at the moment, and immediately 
comprehended her distress. A sharp 
and sudden pang passed through his 
soul—* She loves!” thought he, and 
his head sunk on his breast. And the 
cavalcade moved on slowly, and the 
solemn tones of the parting: song echo- 
ed through the streets, until at length 
it passed out of the city gate, and all 
was still. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir a Russian has been given to drink- 
ing up to his twenty-fifth year, he re- 
mains a drunkard for the rest of his 
life. Not soaGerman. It frequently 
occurs that a German gets drunk every 
day of his life up to the end of his 
twenty-fourth year; but on the first 
day of the twenty-fifth, when he has 
slept away the effects of his over- 
night debauch, he becomes all of a 
sudden a sober man, and drinks no- 
thing but water for the rest of his 
days. Yesterday he was a regular 
scamp, full of tricks and wantonness; 
to-morrow he is a settled, steady man. 
Yesterday he was an arrogant, care- 
less * Bursch,” scattering his money 
right and left ; to-morrow he is a dis- 
creet “ Philister,” making a profit out 
of everything he undertakes. In fact, 
the passions of a German are confined 
to regular periods, like an inevitable 
toll, that must he paid at certain sta- 
tions on his journey through life. 
This peculiarity of the German cha- 
racter is most observable at the close 
of his “ university life.” One of my 
fellow-students at a German university 
was so desperate a duellist that his 
body was completely covered with 
wounds. Even the very tapsters pro- 
fessed that they had never seen a man 
that could drink so much. I never 
saw his equal asa gambler. He was 


a regular Don Juan amongst the ladies, 
and his exploits was constantly involv- 
ing him in scrapes. Moreover, up to 
the very day of his leaving the univer- 
sity, he was a dreadful blasphemer. 
But as we drank our parting glass to- 
gether, a sudden change came over 
him; his heart was softened, a tear 
stole down his cheek and mingled with 
the sparkling wine, and he exclaimed 
« Adieu, golden youth!” The next 
day he entered on his duty as pastor 
of a parish in a remote country: he 
preached, heard confessions, and dis- 
tributed the sacrament; and looked 
back to his former life as to a dream 
that had long since passed away. 

And thus it happened with Fuhren- 
heim. The fiery student became a 
calculating diplomatist, and he deter- 
mined to settle himself at St. Peters- 
burgh, in the persuasion that the only 
two roads by which he could hope to 
attain the objects of his ambition and 
the gratification of his vanity, namely, 
the public service and the “ societé du 
grand monde,” had both of them their 
starting-points in the capital. It, how- 
ever, never entered into his head to 
deceive himself with false notions of 
its being his duty to serve his country, 
or with romantic ideas of the good he 
might have it in his power to do for 
his fellow-subjects ; on the contrary, 
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he was simply convinced that it was 
the way to attain his own particular 
ends and objects, and if he did that 
he wanted nothing more. 

The Russian frequently bears ill- 
will to his German brother, because 
the latter almost always makes out a 
snug place for himself under govern- 
ment, and attains to what the Russian 
only expects and hopes for. But is it 
not his own fault? The German pur- 
sues his object steadily ; the Russian 
soon loses sight of it. The former 
strives perseveringly and indefatigably ; 
the latter wastes all his energy at the 
commencement of his career, and then 
wastes the rest of his life in idle des- 
pondency.* Is it then a wonder that 
the German should distance the Rus- 
sian in the race of competition, and 
snatch away out of the very mouth of 
the latter the employments and dis- 
tinctions that he so ardently covets? 
The baron chose an advantageous 
branch of the public service; he sacri- 
ficed salary to the chances of quicker 
promotion; he acquired the friend- 
ship of the chef-du-departement ; flat- 
tered the director, and obtained the 
good graces of the minister. It seem- 
ed as if he had been born expressly to 
fill his official uniform, to work in an 
office, and to sit atadesk. He was 
polite to the cashier, the accountant, 
and the protocolist ; he gave liberal 
presents to the porters and messen- 
gers—in a word, although he really 
did but little, he nevertheless con- 
trived, in a short time, to get the 
name of being an excellent man of 
business. 

The baron pursued the same system 
of tactics in the “grand monde.” 
He never appeared but in full saloon 
dress, except when obliged to wear his 
official costume. As in duty bound, he 
began with the old dowagers ; listened 
to them with reverence and atten- 
tion, cloaked and shawled them, and 
paid them regular visits. He was 
most tasteful in his selection of birth- 
day presents, and he played whist with 
them, and always lost. Of course, 
the birth-day presents and the losses 
at whist were always duly proportioned 
to the degree of influence possessed 
by his old protectresses, who were all 
of them enchanted with him. Next 


to these Fuhrenheim turned his atten- 
tion to the fashionable beauties of the 
day, and although, to say the truth, 
they were by no means to his taste, he 
still made it a point to be on good 
terms with them, and thereby fortify 
his position in society. He would sink 
gracefully in achair alongside of them, 
and whisper into their ears all sorts of 
small talk about nothing, appearing all 
the time to be deeply engaged in ear- 
nest conversation with them. The 
ladies laughed the moment he opened 
his mouth, no matter whether what he 
said was witty or not; and one fol- 
lowed the other’s example in this as 
they do in wearing tight sleeves, velvet 
*‘bournous,” or braided hair. Early 
every morning the young baron re- 
ceived perfumed billets, with invita. 
tions to dinners, concerts, and balls. 
He was a favourite partner in dancing, 
and an object of envy to all those pro- 
vincials whose backward, homely, and 
stiff manners serve as a sort of neutral 
tint, wherewith to cover the back- 
grounds of the “ grands tableaux” of 
the Petersburgh salons. To the men 
he was civil but not servile; still he 
graduated his civilities and salutations 
according to the sliding scale of the 
class number or the rank of the de- 
coration. So that he saluted an order 
of St. Anne, with the crown, with a 
condescending smile, and a St. Andrew 
of the first class with deep reverence. 
But there was no servility or real hu- 
mility in all this—he did so from an 
internal conviction that he was only 
doing his duty in giving every man his 
due. Thus, by degrees, he became 
wholly immersed in the whirlpool of 
the great world, and he began to think 
only of pleasure-seeking, and to dis- 
like all other occupations, keeping, 
however, meanwhile, in view his own 
promotion and other advantages with 
cold, steady calculation. Just about 
this time he was entrusted, by his 
chief, with a mission to the small pro- 
vincial town described at the com- 
mencement of this story. 

But what had become of Charlotte 
meanwhile? The reader will have 
already recognized in the Charlotte 
Karlowna of the opening chapter, her 
who had, as the professor's daughter, 
so hopelessly loved the baron. But 


_" **Mutato nomine di te fabula,” oh, brother Celt ! 
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how came she to pass from her father's 
peaceful roof to the town of S ? 
and how did her love to the baron end 
in her bowing her neck to the yoke of 
matrimony with an apothecary? But 
all women are alike—they weep for 
one and smile on another. Whilst 
Charlotte, like a genuine German 
maiden, lost herself in the ideal atmos- 
phere of her day-dreams, a sturdy- 
built, reddish-haired student began to 
parade by the professor’s house, regu- 
larly at the same hour, and to heave 
two sighs, daily, under her window. 
Fuhrenheim had long since disappear- 
ed. The only news they heard of him 
represented him as seeking amusement 
in the fashionable world of the capital, 
and flirting about from one fair one 
to another. Report said, too, that he 
was looking out for a good match, and 
that he never referred to his student 
years except for the purpose of turn- 
ing them into ridicule. One half of 
these reports were, it is true, perfectly 
devoid of foundation, but they pro- 
duced their effect. At first poor Lott- 
chen wept, then she became indignant 
with her former lover; at length even 
this feeling ceased, and all the trea- 
sures of her love were expended on 
her father. A loving heart, though 
once deceived, does not, therefore, 
grow cold and indifferent, but gene- 
rally transfers its superabundance of 
celestial fire to a more worthy object. 
And thus the maiden seemed to forget 
herself, and to be wholly occupied in 
nursing her valetudinarian father, and 
endeavouring to soothe, to the best of 
her ability, the last moments of his 
life. But all this time the aforesaid 
red-haired student had continued to 
promenade before her windows so re- 
gularly that she became at length quite 
accustomed to his appearance, as to 
something necessary and inevitable. 
There are a certain sort of quiet 
persons that know how to wait, and 
they generally attain their object by 
this means, At length the student 
contrived one day to edge his way into 
the professor’s house, and to open his 
acquaintance with a Latin colloquy ; 
after which he drank a glass of Rhine 
wine, and smoked two cigars. 

By degrees the old man became 
much attached to his new friend, al- 
though he often thought, with an in- 
voluntary sigh, of the old, who was 
now floating in the vortex of fashion- 
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able dissipation at St. Petersburgh. 
Henceforward the student came more 
and more frequently, and Lottchen, 
who had at first taken but little notice 
of him, began to accustom herself to 
his conversation, as she had previously 
done to promenades before her window. 
After a time he took possession of 
Fuhrenheim’s old lodging, but he never 
uttered a word to Charlotte either of 
love, or hope, or poetry, as he feared 
thereby to endanger the success of his 
plans ; but he contrived, in one way or 
the other, to make himself useful to 
her in her household affairs. He 
taught her to substitute certain offici- 
nal plants for more expensive spices, 
in the kitchen; he distilled liqueurs 
with her, and bought mushrooms and 
herbs at the market. In the end he 
managed to make himself indispensable 
in the house. And time passed over 
quickly, bringing in its train sickness, 
death, and sorrow. The old professor 
grew more and more decrepit; his 
books were neglected, the cigars lay 
untouched, and the Rhine wine was 
forgotten. He was not long sick, but 
met death like a wise man, the entire 
of whose life had been devoted to the 
practice of religion and the pursuit of 
knowledge. The student nursed him 
like a son, prepared and administered 
to him, with his own hands, the restor- 
atives ordered for him, and, just before 
his death, received his blessing and the 
hand of his inconsolable daughter. 
The old man’s death was to her so 
severe a blow that she encountered 
this change in her destiny with seem- 
ing indifference. It is true, her bride- 
groom elect did not tease her with de- 
monstrations of excessive tenderness ; 
he began, however, to put things to 
rights in the house, and to make pre- 
parations for the wedding: and thus 
it happened that Franz Iwanowitsch 
attained his end. 

The wedding soon took place—a 
cold and sad ceremony, like a sacri- 
ficial feast over a recent grave. The 
bridegroom seemed much affected, but 
he spared his reluctant bride all pro- 
testations of tenderness. He was 
thinking only of laying a foundation 
for his future success in life; and 
having passed his examination as apo- 
thecary, he set out for Russia with his 
young wife, to try and acquire a com- 
petence for her support. There was 
no apothecary in the little town of 
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Ss jand he therefore settled him- 
self down there, speculating on the 
richness in officinal herbs of the sur- 
rounding country—all his own for- 
tune and the scanty remains of the 
professor’s property, scarcely sufficient 
to furnish his shop with the necessary 
pharmaceutical implements, in that 
same house in which in former times 
the nobles of the province had danced 
to the music of the Hebrews, and in 
front of which was suspended in all its 
glory the sign with the well-known in- 
scription, AIITEKA, 

Poor Charlotte! what a destiny for 
her—what bitter disappointment !|— 
still the same poverty, but the poetry 
had fled; still the same cares, but 
without their corresponding joys ; still 
the same loneliness of heart, but not 
a single ray of hope; and no friend 
to whom she could confide her sor- 
rows, or with whom she could lament 
over the past. Her industrious hus- 
band, whose limited earnings did not 
permit him to keep an assistant, was 
employed from morning till night in 
rolling pills, drying plants, and making 
decoctions ; always himself content 
with his lot, and always in good tem- 
per, he endeavoured to cheer up his 
wife with a quiet joke or a playful 
allusion, but he was never troublesome 
to her, and never demanded from her 
hypocritical demonstrations of affec- 
tion. He was satisfied with giving 
her a modest and sincere example of 
resignation and patience. She felt 
happy that he did not understand her, 
and she carefully concealed from him 
her misery and her recollections of the 
past. They had but few acquaintances, 
and these they rather avoided than 
sought. The burgomaster could only 
admire Polish ladies; the justice of 
peace was equally fervent in his admi- 
ration of corn brandy; the police in- 
spector only delighted in taxes and 
imposts; and fat Mrs. Kruvogarska 
was a great fancier of dogs and gossip. 
All these paid occasional visits, in the 
hopes of getting any medicines they 
might require somewhat cheaper than 
the regular prices, or perhaps even 
gratis. 

Their most regular visitor was the 
proprietor of the braided coat, whose 
acquaintance we have already made, 
and who came every morning, in order 
that he might have his whole after- 
noons free for—doing nothing. After 
saluting, the apothecary, he usually 


went straight to the sitting-room, to 
Charlotte, with the usual phrase— 

*«‘Banjur, madame vautre santah 
gut!” 

“Gut,” replied Charlotte, with a 
smile and a half-suppressed sigh. 

“Oh, madam, may I take the 
liberty—just one pipe—TI should like 
so much to have a whiff or two,” and 
then he laid his forefinger on his upper 
lip with an expressive gesture. A pipe 
was then handed him, and he began to 
puff away like a chimney, letting out 
between each puff all the little gossip 
of the place in fragments, and perhaps 
then try his hand at some exceedingly 
awkward attempt at making love to 
Charlotte. She smiled at all this with 
a mixed feeling of pity and contempt, 
and then the lout would lay aside his 
pipe and take his leave. 

And thus Charlotte was left alone— 
always alone. She would sit for hours 
together at the window, gazing at the 
grey clouds as they swept over the 
sky in unbroken succession, affording 
neither the possibility of sunshine nor 
the promise of storm, but drifting past 
cold, heavy, and leaden, like her own 
fate. The streets presented daily the 
same sights as we have already de- 
scribed. This disgusting picture of 
human suffering, misery, and destitu- 
tion appeared to have been created for 
the express purpose of casting a dark 
shade over the best years of her life ; 
and all this gave a wider field to the 
play of fancy in this her solitude. Old 
dreams of by-gone days recurred again 
to her; the phantom of love—of that 
torturing, burning love that agitates 
the heart with its fiery throes, burned 
like a blazing comet in the long dark 
night of her loneliness. She felt often 
as if she must rush forth out into the 
wide world ; she would have given her 
whole life for one moment of that hap- 
piness and love to which she felt a 
stranger ; and to complete her misery, 
she could neither hate nor despise her 
husband. ’Tis true, he did not under- 
stand her; but he was an honest and 
honourable man, that endeavoured, to 
the best of his ability, to lighten the 
burden of her domestic cares, and who 
plied his miserable profession with un- 
tiring zeal, in order to prepare a better 
future existence for her. And thus 
two years passed, until the morning 
on which Baron Fuhrenheim came to 
the apothecary’s shop to ask for soda 
powders. 
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Tae voyage of Saint Brendan, a few of the incidents of which form the foun- 
dation of the following poem, is the most interesting, and perhaps, ih the niain, 
one of the most authentic narratives to be met with in the sacred legendary 
lore of Ireland. A narrative so interesting, indeed—so imaginative in its episo- 
dical fables, and yet wearing so much verisimilitude in its more simple details, 
as to entitle it to be considered the first historical romance, perhaps, ever 
written, as well as the earliest description of an Atlantic sea-voyage, with its 
attendant whale-fishery adventures, of which we have any knowledge. That 
the legend is overlaid, and almost buried beneath the weight of fable, must be 
admitted ; but that its two principal incidents—namely, the voyage and the 
discovery—are facts, will scarcely now be denied by any one who is aware of 
the strong corroborative evidence on the subject, contained in the publications 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries in Copenhagen. The early connexion 
between Ireland and America, which these Icelandic records establish; the 
name by which a portion of that continent was known to the Northmen, 
namely, Ireland it Mikla, or Great Ireland ;* the strong probability of an 
Irish colony having been settled in Massachusetts in the ninth century, and 
several other remarkable circumstances, all taken together, leave but little 
doubt on our mind that Cesar Otway’s conclusion was correct, and that the 
famous Bishop of Clonfert was, indeed, the veritable discoverer of America, 
nine hundred years before Columbus set his sail.t As we hope, very shortly, 
to present this legend to our readers in its integrity, we shall content our- 
selves for the present by giving a brief outline of the story, in the words of the 
agreeable writer just quoted (who seemed, to his credit, to have an especial 
liking and veneration for Saint Brendan), as well as offering a few words of 
explanation on the use we have made of it in our poem.{ 

We are informed that Brendan, hearing of the previous voyage of his cousin, 
Barinthus, in the western ocean, and obtaining an account from him of the 
happy isles he had landed on in the far west, determined, under the strong 
desire of winning heathen souls to Christ, to undertake a voyage of discovery 
himself. And aware that all along the western coast of Ireland, there were 
many traditions respecting the existence of a western land, he proceeded to the 
islands of Arran, and there remained for some time, holding communication 
with the venerable St. Enda, and obtaining from him much information on 
what his mind was bent. There can be little doubt that he proceeded north- 
ward along the coast of Mayo, and made inquiry, among its bays and islands, of 
the remnants of the Tuatha Danaan people, that once were so expert in naval 
affairs, and who acquired from the Milesians, or Scots, that overcame [them, 
the character of. being magicians, for their superior knowledge. At Inniskea, 
then, and Innisgloria, Brendan set up his cross ; and, in after times, in his honour, 
were erected those curious remains that still exist. Having prosecuted his 





* Mallet’s “ Northern Antiquities,” p. 266—Bohn’s edition. 

+ “ Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly,” note, p. 98. 

t Notwithstanding the interesting nature of the Legend of Saint Brendan, a 
copy of it is not very easily to be met with. Itis not given in Colgan’s Acta Sane- 
torum, as St. Brendan’s festival falls on the 16th of May, and Colgan’s published 
work extends only to the end of March. There is in the MS. in Marsh’s Library, 
known as the Codex Kilkeniensis, a life of St. Brendan, which, however, is unfor- 
tunately imperfect. The lacune may be filled up, however, but not in a ver 
satisfactory manner, from Capgrave’s Nova Legenda, published in 1516, and whic 
can be seen in the same library. An English version of the legend is given in 
Caxton’s translation of the Aurea Legenda of Jacobus de Voragine, although it is 
not to be met with in the original work. ‘Two French versions, as well as the 
original Latin, have been published a few years since in Paris, about which we 
may have something to say to our readers very shortly. 
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inquiries with all diligence, Brendan returned to his native Kerry: and from 
a bay, sheltered by the lofty mountain that is now known by his name, he set 
sail for the Atlantic land; and, directing his course towards the south-west, in 
order to meet the summer solstice, or what we would call the tropic, after a 
long and rough voyage, his little bark being well provisioned, he came to 
summer seas, ‘where he was carried along, without the aid of sail or oar, for 
many along day. This, it is to be presumed, was the great gulph-stream, and 
which brought ‘his vessel to shore somewhere about the Vi irginian capes, or 
where the’ American coast trends eastward, and forms the New England States. 
Here landing, he and his companions marched steadily into the interior for fif- 
teen days, and then came to a large river, flowing from east to west: this, evi- 
dently, was the river Ohio. And this the holy adventurer was about to 
cross, when he was accosted by a person of noble presence—but whether a real 
or visionary man does not appear—who told him he had gone far enough ; that 
further discoveries were reserved for other men, who would, i in due time, come 
and Christianize all that pleasant land. The above, when tested by common 
sense, clearly shows that Brendan landed on a continent, and went a good way 
into the interior, met a great river running in a different direction from those 
he heretofore crossed ; and here, from the difficulty of transit, or want of pro- 
visions, or deterred by increasing difficulties, he turned back ; and, no doubt, 
in a dream, he saw some such vision which embodied his own previous thought, 
and satisfied him that it was expedient for him to return home. It is said he 
remained seven years away, and returned to set up a college of three thousand 
monks, at Clonfert, and he then died in the odour of sanctity.* 

Even the most unimaginative mind must at once be struck with the vastness of 
the subject, as well as its poetic capabilities. As such it has always appeared to 
us ; and our frequently expressed regret has been, that it did not present itself 
in the same fascinating light to some of “ the dead Kings of Melody”—Southey, 
for instance, who, with his vigorous imagination, his student zeal, and his con- 
structive talent, would have founded upon it a poem, to us, at least, more inter- 
esting than Madoc, and as beautiful as Thalaba. 

In endeavouring to make the subject somewhat acceptable to the modern 
reader, we, of course, have been compelled to glide very lightly over, or to 
omit altogether the balder and more fabulous portions of the story ; ; and, on the 
other hand, to bring out into ee relief, circumstances that in the legend 
itself are but casually glanced at. Of the latter kind, we would more pav- 
ticularly allude to the visit ‘* Arran,” and “the Paradise of Birds”—the 
former appearing to us a good opportunity of alluding to some of the more 
remarkable features of the coast and island scenery of Connaught ; ; and the lat- 
ter, as allowing the introduction of a few of the more beautiful specimens of 
American ornithology. 

Leigh Hunt, apologizing for the publication of one of his ever welcome and 
most agree eable w orks, says, that he had long desired such a book as he was then 
publishing ; ; and as no other person would write it for him, he was compelled 
to write it for himself. The same wish and the same necessity must be our 

logy for offering the present poem to the reader. It is not exactly our ideal 

of the manner in which the subject should be treated, had we leisure to mould 
it as we would wish. It is rather an affectionate, though trifling tribute to the 
beauty of a great subject, and an attempt to introduce one new hero into the 
poetical Valhalla of this country, which, indeed, is as yet but scantily furnished 
with divinities, although the priests of the temple have been at all times but too 
abundant. We would also wish it to be understood as our protest against the 
undeserved neglect into which some of our ancient legends have fallen. In the 
hands of competent persons they would throw a rich attractive light on some 


* “ Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly,” pp. 98,99. According to Colgan, St. Bren- 
dan set out on his voyage in 545. Dr. Lanigan, however, (Eccl. Hist. IL, p. 35) 
considers, and with good reason, that it must have commenced some years earlier, 
as it is natural to suppose that Brendan was, at the time of undertaking such a 
perilous work, in the vigour of his age, and not yet sixty years old, as he was in 
the year 545. 
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portions of our history, which they assuredly want. It is mentioned, that on 
a certain occasion the lamp of Columba failed him, as he was engaged in study, 
and that he was seen with the fingers of his right hand tipped with light, run- 
ning along the leaves of his book, and so, from the effulgence which they cast 
on the pages, he was enabled to pursue his studies during the darkness of the 
night. It is thus with the page of history, which infallibly becomes obscure 
and illegible in the darkness of time, if the finger of genius does not throw 
upon it the supernatural lustre which it alone can impart, and by which 
alone the fading characters can be traced, 


Che Popage of St. Brenvan. 
PART I.—THE VOCATION. 


“ Interea S. Brendanus ad S. Itam nutricem suam perrexit : que virgo Dei Sancta eum cum pietate pectore 
suo complexit : cujus mentem Vir Sanctus de miraculis, que vidit in Oceano, refecit,”— Acta Sanctorum, p. 74. 


Ox! Ira', mother of my heart and mind— 
My nourisher—my fosterer—my friend, 
Who taught me first, to God’s great will resigned, 
3efore his shining altar-steps to bend. 
Who poured his word upon my soul like balm, 
And on mine eyes, what pious fancy paints— 
And on mine ear the sweetly-swelling shila, 
And all the sacred knowledge of the saints. 


? St. Ita was of the princely family of the Desii, or Nandesi, in the now county 
of Waterford. By the Divine command she established the convent of Cluain- 
Credhuil, in that portion of Hy-Conaill which constitutes the present barony 
of Connello, in the county of Limerick. When Brendan was a mere infant, he 
was placed under her care, and remained with her five years, after which period 
he was led away by Bishop Ercus, in order to receive from him the more solid in- 
struction necessary for his advancing years. Brendan retained always the greatest 
respect and affection for his foster-mother; and he is represented, after his seven 
years’ voyage, amusing St. Ita with an account of his adventures in the ocean. 

He, however, was not the only person reared by the benevolent abbess of Cluain- 
Credhuil—her own nephew, Pulcherius, had also this enviable advantage. The 
manner of his birth, as described in Colgan, is so curious, that it is worth trans- 
cribing. His father’s name was Beoanus; he was a skilful artificer, and of an 
honourable family in Connaught ; but being compelled to fly into exile, he came 
into the neighbourhood of St. Ita. She, hearing of his professional skill, and 
being anxious to make some addition to the buildings of her convent, requested 
him to undertake the work. He consented, on the conditions of receiving Nessa, 
the sister of the saint, as his wife, and also some land on which to settle. St. Ita 
acquiesced in the proposition, and gave him her sister Nessa to wife; and he, with 
great assiduity applied himself to erect the buildings in the monastery of the saint. 
It happened, after a time, that in a battle, whither he had followed a certain chief- 
tain, Beoanus was killed; and his head, being cut off, was carried away a great 
distance. St. Ita, was, of course, very much grieved at this occurrence, particu- 
larly as she had promised her brother-in-law that he would have a son, which pro- 
mise was unfulfilled, as his wife had been sterile up to this time. St. Ita went to 
the field of battle, and found the mutilated body of Beoanus, but, of course, with- 
out the head. She, however, prayed that it might be shown to her, and the head, 
through the Divine power, flew through the air, and stopped where the body lay 
before her ; and the Lord, at the entreaty of his handmaid, made the head adhere 
to the body as perfectly as if it had never been cut off, except that a slight mark 
of the wound remaifed ; and the space of one hour having passed, he arose alive, 
saluting the servant of the Lord, and returning thanks to God. After the return 
of Beoanus, his wife conceived, and she brought forth a son, as St. Ita had pro- 
mised. This son was Pulcherius, and he remained with the saint until he reached 
his twentieth year.—Colgan’s “ Acta Sanctorum,” p. 68. 























































The Voyage of Saint Brendan. 


Who but to thee, my mother, should be told, 
Of all the wonders I have seen afar, 

Islands more green, and suns of brighter gold 
Than this dear land, or yonder blazing star— 

Of hills that bear the fruit-trees on their tops ; 
And seas that dimple with eternal smiles, 

Of airs from heaven that fan the golden crops, 
O’er the great ocean, ‘mid the blessed isles ! 


Thou knowest, Oh! my mother, how to thee, 

The blessed Ercus led me when a boy. 
And how within thine arms and at thy knee, 

I learned the lore that death cannot destroy. 
And how I parted hence with bitter tears, 

And felt when turning from thy friendly door, 
In the reality of ripening years— 

My paradise of childhood was no more. 


I wept—but not with sin such tear-drops flow, 
I sighed—for earthly things with Heaven entwine, 
Tears make the harvests of the heart to grow, 
And love, though human, is almost divine. 
The heart that loves not, knows not how to pray 
That eye can never smile that never weeps ; 
Tis through our sighs Hope’s kindling sunbeams play, 
And through our tears the bow of Promise peeps. 


I grew to manhood by the western wave, 

Among the mighty mountains on the shore; 
My bed the rock within some natural cave, 

My food, whate’er the seas or seasons bore ; 
My occupation, morn and noon and night : 

The only dream my hasty slumbers gave, 
Was Time’s unhee ding, unreturning flight, 

And the great world that lies bey ond the grave. 


And thus where’er I went, all things to me 
Assumed the one deep colour of my mind, 
Great nature’s prayer rose from the murmuring sea, 
And sinful man sighed in the wintry wind. 

The thick-veiled clouds by shedding many a tear 
Like penitents grew purified and bright, 

And bravely str uggling through earth’s atmosphere, 
Passed to the regions of eternal light. 


I loved to watch the clouds, now dark and dun, 
Tn long procession and funereal line, 
Pass with slow pace across the glorious sun, 
Like hooded monks before a dazzling shrine. 
And now with gentler beauty as they rolled 
Along the azure vault in gladsome May, 
Gleaming pure white, and ec dged with broidered gold, 
Like snowy vestments on the Virgin's day. 


And then I saw the mighty sea expand 
Like 'Time’s unmeasured and unfathomed waves, 
One with its tide-marks on the ridgy sand, 
The other with its line of weedy graves ; 
And as beyond the outstretched wave ‘of Time, 
The eye of Faith a brighter land may meet, 
So did I dream of some more sunny clime 
Beyond the waste of waters at my feet. 
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Some clime where man unknowing and unknown, 
For God’s refreshing word still gasps and faints ; 
Or happier rather some Elysian zone, 
Made for the habitation of his saints ; 
Where Nature’s love the sweat of labour spares, 
Nor turns to usury the wealth it lends, 
Where the rich soil spontane ous harvests bears, 
And the tall tree with milk-filled clusters be nds. 


The thought grew stronger with my growing days, 

Even like to manhood’s strengthening mind and limb, 
And often now amid the purple haze 

That evening breathed upon the horizon’s rim— 
Methought, as there I sought my wished for home, 

I could descry amid the waters green, 
Full many a diamond shrine and golden dome, 

And crystal palaces of dazzling sheen. 


And then I longed with impotent desire, 
Even for the bow whereby the Python bled, 
That I might send one dart of living fire 
Into that land, before the vision fled, 
And thus at length fix thy enchanted shore, 
Hy-Brasail'—Eden of the western wave ! 
That thou again wouldst fade away no more, 
Buried and lost within thy azure grave. 





But angels came and whispered as I dreamt, 

‘This is no phantom of a frenzied brain— 
God shows this land from time to time to tempt 

Some daring mariner across the main : 
By thee the mighty venture must be made, 

3y thee shall ‘myriad souls to Christ be won! 

Arise, depart, and trust to God for aid !” 

I woke, and kneeling cried, “ His will be done !” 


PART II.—ARA OF THE SAINTS.* 


Hearing how blessed Enda lived apart, 
Amid the sacred caves of Ara-mhor, 








? Hy-Brasail, or the Enchanted Island, which was supposed to be visible from 
the western coast of Ireland every seven years. The ballad of Gerald Griffin, and 
the frequent allusion to this subject in works recently published, render it unneces- 
sary to give any more particular description of it in this place. Among the several 
modes of disenchanting this island, and others subject to similar eccentric disap- 
pearances, resorted to by our ancestors, that of fire seems to have been the one 
most frequently attempted, and the only one which was attended with any success, 

As not only was the isle and of Innisbofin, off the coast of Connemara, fixed in its 
present positi on by means of a few sparks of lighted turf falling upon it, but the still 
more celebrated Hy-Brasail itself seems to have met with the same disaster r, if we 
are to credit a very matter-of-fact, ane circumstantial account, which may be 
seen in Hardiman’s Irish Minstre]sy, vol. i. p. 369. Shooting a fiery arrow was one 
of the means resorted to for bringing the dicekabiedien element into connexion with 
Hy-Brasail; it was certainly the most elegant method, if not the most successful. 

* From the number of holy men and women formerly inhabiting Arran, it re- 
ccived the name of Ara-na-naomh, or ‘** Ara of the Saints.”—Colgan, A. S. p. 710. 
n. 18. 

* St. Enda, or Endeus, was the first abbot of Arran; it was in the year 540, 
according to Colgan, that Brendan paid him the visit described in the text.—A. 8. 
p- 714. 























































































































































































































The Voyage of Saint Brendan. 


And how beneath his eye, spread like a chart, 
Lay all the isles of that remotest shore ; 
And how he had collected in his mind 

All that was known to man of the Oxp Sea,! 
I left the Hill of Miracles*® behind, 
And sailed from out the shallow sandy Leigh.* 


Betwixt the Samphire Isles,‘ swam my light skiff, 

And like an arrow flew through Fenor Sound,° 
Swept by the pleasant strand,® and the tall cliff! 

Whereon the pale rose amethysts are found. 
Rounded Moyferta’s rocky point,* and crossed 

The mouth of stream-streaked Erin’s mightiest tide, 
Whose troubled waves break o’er the City lost— 
Chafed by the marble turrets that they hide.’ 


Beneath Ibrickan’s hills, moory and tame,’ 
And Inniscaorach’s caves, so wild and dark," 
TI sailed along. The white-faced otter came,” 
And gazed in wonder on my floating bark. 
The soaring gannet" perched upon my mast— 
And the proud bird, that flies but o’er the sea," 
Wheeled o’er my head: and the girrinna passed 
Upon the branch of some life-giving tree.’ 








' The Atlantic was anciently called Shan-Arragh, or the Old Sea.—‘‘ Sketches 
in Erris and Tyrawly,” p. 51. 

* It is not mentioned from what place Brendan proceeded on this visit to Arran. 
It is extremely probable that it was from Ardtert, five miles N.W. of Tralee, 
where he had before this period established a monastery, and where a portion of 
his church (one of the most beautiful ruins inKerry), still remains to this day. Ac- 
cording to Sir James Ware (vol. i. p. 518.) Ardfert signifies ‘* A wonderful place 
on an eminence,”’ or as some interpret it, ‘* The Hill of Miracles.” 

* Tralee was anciently written Traleigh, i. e. ‘* The Strand of the river Leigh,” 
which is a small stream that empties itself at the bottom of Tralee Bay. 

* Islands in the Bay of Tralee. 

* Between Fenit Island and the mainland. 

* The strand of Ballyheigh is, in fine weather, a very pleasant ride.—Smith’s 
Kerry, 208. 

* The Amethyst Cliffs, near Kerry Head. Very fine amethysts have been found 
among those cliffs. Smith describes their colours as being of various degrees and 
shades of purple ; some approach to a violet, and others to a pale rose colour.—p. 
405. 

* Kerry Head, or Cape Lane, terminates the southern extremity of the barony 
of Moyferta, now called Moyarta, in the county Clare. 

® It is said that the mouth of the Shannon is the site of a lost city, and that its 
towers, and spires, and turrets, acting as breakers against the tide-water, occasion 
the roughness of this part of the estuary.—Hall’s Ireland, iii. 436. For a story 
founded on this legend, see Part IV. of the present poem, p. 99. 

«* The barony of Ibrickan, in the county of Clare. 

"Enniskerry Island, half a mile from the shore. There are some curious natural 
caves here. 

" The white-faced otter, called by the Irish Dobhar-chu, is occasionally seen off 
the western coast of Connaught. Martin, in his description of the Western Isles, 
says, that ‘‘seamen ascribe great virtue to its skin ; for they say that it is fortunate 
in battle, and that victory is always on its side.”—p. 159. 

8 « Here the gannet soares high into the sky, to espy his prey in the sea under 
him,” &c.—O’Flaherty’s W. Connaught, p. 12. 

« “ Birds found in the high cliffs and rocks of Arran, which never fly but over 
the sea.”—Jbid, p. 13. 

18 “ Here is the bird engendered by the sea, out of timber long lying in the sea. 
Some call them clakes and soland geese, some puffins, and others bernacles, because 
they resemble them. We call them girrinn.”—O'Flaheriy’s W. Connaught, p. 13 
The Irish name is cadan girinna. 
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Leaving the awful cliffs of Corcomroe, 
I sought the rocky eastern isle, that bears 
The name of blessed Coemhan, who doth show 
Pity unto the storm-tossed seaman’s prayers ;' 
Then crossing Bealach-na-fearbac’s treacherous sound,* 
I reached the middle isle, whose citadel 
Looks like a monarch from its throne around ; 
And there I rested by St. Kennerg’s Well.* 


Again I sailed, and crossed the stormy sound 

That lies beneath Binn-Aite’s rocky height—* 
And there, upon the shore, the Saint I found 

Waiting my coming through the tardy night. 
He led me to his home beside the wave, 

Where, with his monks, the pious father dwelled, 
And to my listening ear he freely gave 

The sacred knowledge that his bosom held. 


When I proclaimed the project that I nursed, 
How ’twas for this that I his blessing sought, 
An irrepressible ery of joy outburst 
From his pure lips, that blessed me for the thought. 
He said, that he, too, had in visions strayed 
Over the untracked ocean’s billowy foam ; 
Bid me have hope, that God would give me aid, 
And bring me safe back to my native home. 


Oft, as we paced that marble-covered land,° 
Would blessed Enda tell me wondrous tales— 
How, for the children of his love, the hand 
Of the Omnipotent Father never fails— 
How his own sister, standing by the side 
Of the great sea, which bore no human bark, 
Spread her light cloak upon the conscious tide, 
And sailed thereon securely as an ark.® 


1 Saint Coemhan (Kevin) was brother to the celebrated Saint Kevin, of Glenda- 
lough. The third island of Arran, Innisoirthir, or the Eastern Isle, was also called 
Ara-Coemhan, in his honour. Hardiman says that he is the most famous of the 
saints of Arran, and that he is believed to have often abated storms, after having 
been piously invoked.— Notes to O'’Flaherty’s W. Connaught, p. 87. 

* Between the middle and the eastern isle is Bealach-na-fearbac, or the ‘ Foul 
Sound.”—Jbid. p. 92. 

8 This is a beautiful spring in the middle isle, dedicated to Saint Kennerg, who, 
according to tradition, was daughter to a king of Leinster. ‘ Her well,” says 
O'Flaherty, “is there in a rock, and never becomes dric.”—p. 86. The citadel 
alluded to is Dun-Conchobhair. It rivals Dun-A2ngus, situated in the great island, 
both in masonry and extent.—Jbid. p. 77. 

* Bealach-na-haite (now called Gregory’s Sound) takes its name from Binn-Aite, 
an elevated part of the great island.—Jbid, Note, p. 92. 

5 The surface of Arran is covered over with large flat slabs of stone. Hardiman 
says, that ‘‘the marble islands” would not be a bad name for the Arran isles 
generally. 

® This sister was St. Fanchea, who, going with three female companions to visit 
her brother Enda, who was then in Rome, came to the seaside; and, not finding a 
vessel to carry them over, spread her cloak upon the sea, and passed over upon it 
to the desired port of Britain. During the voyage, the hem of the cloak sunk a 
little beneath the waves, in consequence of one of her companions having brought 
a brazen vessel with her from the convent, contrary to the expressed command of 
the saint. Upon her throwing it from her into the sea, the sinking hem rose 
up on a level with the rest of the cloak.—Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum, page 2. 
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And how the winds become the willing slaves 
Of those who labour in the work of God ; 
And how Scothinus walked upon the waves, 
Which seemed to him the meadow’s verdant sod.' 
How he himself came hither with his flock, 
To teach the infidels from Coreomroe ;* 
Upon the floating breast of the hard rock, 
Which lay upon the glistening sands below.* 


But, not alone of miracles and joys 

Would Enda speak—he told me of his dream ; 
When blessed Kieran went to Clon-mac -nois, 

To found the sacred churches by the stream. 
How he did weep to see the Angels flee 

Away from Arran, as a pl: ace accursed ; 
And men tear up the island-shs uding tree, 

Out of the soil from which it sprung at first.‘ 


1 St. Scothinus, by fasting, and other penitential observances, had so purified 
his body, that he had the privilege of walking upon the sea with dry feet, and 
going upon it whither he pleased, without using any ship, or vessel whatsoever. 
In his life, it is mentioned, that, upon one occasion, while he was thus walking 
over to Britain, a ship approached him, in which was the Bishop St. Barra, who, 
beholding the man of God, Scothinus, and recognising him, inquired, wherefore 
he walked upon the sea? Scothinus replied, that it was a flowery field on which 
he walked, and immediately extending his hand to the water, he plucke od from the 
middle of the ocean a handful of rosy flowers, which, as a proof of his assertion, 
he flung into the bosom of the blessed bishop. The bishop, on the other hand, to 
prove that he was justified in making such an inquiry, drew a fish from the sea, 
and threw it to St. Scothinus, and each magnifying God > his miracles, went on 
his separate way.—Colgan, Acta Sanct., p. 10, chaps. v 

«This island (Ara- mhor) was inhabited by i idels = of Corcomroe, the 
next adjacent country in the county of Clare, when St. Enna (E nda) got it by the 
donation of Engus, King of Munster, anno Christi circiter 480.’ ‘_O’ Flaherty’s 
West Connaught, p. 79. These ‘‘infidels” were headed by a chief named Cor- 
banus, about whom the following curious story is told by Colgan. Being in pos- 
sescion of Arran, previous to the arrival of St. Enda, he surrendered it to him 
with a very bad grace, and was not perfectly convinced of his right to the island, 
until after the occurrence of the following miracle. For, wishing to test how far 
St. Enda was protected by the celestial powers, he prepared a large barrel, which 
he filled with corn-seed, and leaving it on the shore of the mainland, he said to 
himself, if Enda be a favourite of heaven, this corn, which he so much requires, 
will be carried over tohim in a miraculous manner. Wonderful to relate, the event 
occurred precisely as he anticipated, for the angels of God, taking the barrel, 
drew it through the sea, and the track of the barrel still remains, in perpetual 
serenity, amid the turbulence of the surrounding water.—Acta Sanctorum, p. 707, 
chap. 16. 

* When St. Enda obtained the grant of Arran, from his brother-in-law, Engus 
Mac Natfraich, for the purpose of erecting a monastery thereon, he proceeded, 
with his disciples to the sea shore, in order to pass over to Arran—there being no 
vessel at that place, and the saint not wishing to lose time, he ordered eight of his 
monks to raise a great stone, which lay upon the shore, and to place it in the 
water, and a favourable breeze springing up, they were wafted over the sea, on 
this stone, in perfect safety, to Arran.—ZJbid, p. 707, chap. 14. 

‘ When St. Kieran, with many pious followers, was about leaving Arran, to 
found the monastery of Clon-mac-nois, upon the Shannon, St. Enda had many 
visions, in one of which he saw all the angels who had hitherto been the guardians 
of that island, departing from it, in a great crowd. In another, he saw a mighty 
tree, growing in the midst of Arran, with its branches extending all round to the 
‘sea, and many men came, and dug up the tree by the roots, and it was borne with 
them, through the air, and replanted by the banks of the river Shannon, where it 
e~ to a still larger size.—4cta Sanctorum, p. 710, chap. 28, According to 

Isher, St, Kieran left Arran in the year 538, 
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Part IIT.—The Voyage. 


At length, I tore me from the good man’s sight, 
And, o’er Loch Lurgan’s mouth took my lone way, 
Which, in the sunny morning’s golden light, 
Shone like the bur ning lake of Lassare," 
Now, ‘neath Heaven’s frown—and now, beneath its smile— 
Borne on the tide, or driven before the gale ; 
And, as I passed Mac Dara’s sacred Isle, 
Thrice bowed my mast, and thrice let down my sail.’ 


Westward of Arran, as I a away, 
[ saw the fairest sight eye can behold— 
Rocks which, illumined by he morning’s ray, 
Seemed like a glorious city built of gold. 
Men moved along e vach sunny shining street— 
Fires see »med to blaze, and e urling smoke to rise, 
When lo! the city vanished, and a fleet, 
With snowy sails, rose on my ravished eyes.’ 


Thus having sought for knowledge and for strength, 
For the unheard of voyage that I planned— 
I left these myriad isles, and turned at length 
Southward my bark, and sought my native land. 
There I made all things ready, day by day, 
The wicker boat, with ox-skins covered o’er—* 
Chose the good monks companions of my way, 
And waited for the wind to leave the shore. 


PART Ifl..—THE VOYAGE. 


At length the long- expected morning came, 
When from the opening arms of that wild bay, 


1 « There is some uncommonly fine pasture-land about Moylough, and near it is 
a lake, called Lough Lasare, or the illuminated lake. This was celebrated as a 
place of religious rite, even in the time of paganism; and its waters are said, 
every seventy years, to possess this luminous quality in excess—and then, the 
people bring their children and cattle to be washed in its phosphoric waters, and 
they are considered to have no chance of dying that year.”—Casar Otway’s Tour 
in Connaught, p- 163. Lough Lurgan was the ancient name of Galway Bay. 

This is the island for merly called Cruach Mhir Dara, literally, the stack, or 
rick (from its appearance in the ocean) of Mac Dara, who is the patron saint of 
Moyrus parish. ‘‘ The boats that pass between Mason-head and this island,” says 
O'Flaherty, ‘have a custome to bow down thelt _— three times, in reverence to 
the saint.” scription of H-Iar Connaught, p. § 

* These are the Skird Rocks, which are thus beautifully described by O'Flaherty, 

“ There is, westward of Arran, in sight of the next continent of Balynahynsy ba- 
rony, Skerde, a wild island of huge rocks, the receptacle of a deal of seals thereon 
yearly slaughtered. These roc ks sometimes s appear to be a great city, far off, full 
of houses, castles, towers, and chimneys: sometimes full of blazing flames, smoak, 
and people running to and fro. Another day you would see nothing but a number 
of ships, with their sails and riggings : then so many great stakes, or reeks of corn 
and turf ; and this not only on fair sun-shining ‘days, w hereby it might be thought the 
reflection of the sun-beams, or the vapours arising ‘about it, had been the cause, but 
also on dark and cloudy days happening. There is another like number of rocks 
called Carrigmeacan, on the same c¢ oast, whereon the like apparitions are seen. 
But the inchanted island of O’Brazil is not always visible, as those rocks are, nor 
these rocks have always those apparitions. *_H-Tar Connaught, p. 69 

* The vessel in whic h Brendan took his wonderful voyage was made of wattles, 
over which were ox-skins, stretched, and made waterproof with pitch and tallow. 
Boats of a similar construction are used to this day among the islands of West 
Connaught. 
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Beneath the hill that bears my humble name,! 
Over the waves we took our untracked way : 
Sweetly the morning lay on tarn and rill— 
Gladly the waves played in its golden light, 
And the proud top of the majestic hill 
Shone in the azure air—serene and bright.* 


Over the sea we flew that sunny morn, 

Not without natural tears and human sighs, 
For who can leave the land where he was born, 

And where, perchance, a buried mother lies ; 
Where all the friends of riper manhood dwell, 

And where the playmates of his childhood sleep : 
Who can depart, and breathe a cold farewell, 

Nor let his eyes their honest tribute weep ? 


Our little bark, kissing the dimpled smiles 
On ocean’s cheek, flew like a wanton bird 
And then the land, with all its hundred isles, 
Faded away, and yet we spoke no word. 
Each silent tongue held converse with the past— 
Each moistened eye looked round the circling wave, 
And save the spot where stood our trembling mast, 
Saw all things hid within one mighty grave. 


We were alone, on the wide, watery waste— 
Nought broke its bright monotony of blue, 
Save where the breeze the flying billows chased, 
Or where the clouds their purple shadows threw. 
We were alone—the pilgrims of the sea— 
One boundless azure desert round us spread ; 
No hope—no trust—no strength, except in TueEe, 
Father, who once the pilgrim-people led. 


And when the bright-faced sun resigned his throne 
Unto the E thiop queen, who rules the night— 
Who, with her pearly crown and starry zone, 
Fills the dark dome of heaven with silver y light— 
As on we sailed, beneath her milder sway, 
And felt within our hearts her holier power, 
We ceased from toil, and humbly knelt to pray, 
And hailed with vesper hymns the tranquil hour! 


For then, indeed, the vaulted heavens appeared 

A fitting shrine to hear their Maker’s praise, 
Such as no human architect has rear ed, 

Where gems, and gold, and pr ecions marbles blaze. 
What earthly temple such a roof can boast ?— 

What flickering lamp with the rich star-light vies, 
When the round moon rests, like the sacred Host, 

Upon the azure altar of the skies? 


We breathed aloud the Christian’s filial prayer, 
Which makes us brothers even with the Lord ; 
**Our Father,” cried we, in the midnight air, 
In heaven and earth be thy great name adored ; 





' Brandon Hill. 


? Smith, in his “ History of Kerry,” says—‘“ It is a certain token of fine weather 
when its top is visible.” —p, 194. 





Part III.—The Buried City. 


May thy bright kingdom, where the angels are, 
Replace this fleeting world, so dark and dim.” 

And then, with eyes fixed on some glorious star, 
We sang the Virgin-Mother’s vesper hymn ! 


‘‘ Hail brightest star! that o’er life’s troubled sea 

Shines pitying down from heaven’s elysian blue ! 
Mother and maid, we fondly look to thee, 

Fair gate of bliss, where Heaven beams brightly through. 
Star of the morning! guide our youthful days, 

Shine on our infant steps in life’s long race— 
Star of the evening! with thy tranquil rays, 

Gladden the aged eyes that “a thy face. 


‘* Hail sacred maid! thou brighter, better Eve, 

Take from our eyes the blinding scales of sin ; 
Within our hearts no selfish poison leave, 

For thou the heavenly antidote canst win. 
Oh, sacred Mother! ’tis to thee we run— 

Poor children, from this world’s oppressive strife ; 
Ask all we need from thy immortal Son, 

Who drank of death, that we might taste of life. 


‘¢ Hail, spotless Virgin! mildest, meekest maid— 
Hail, purest Pearl that time’s great sea hath borne— 
May our white souls, in purity arrayed, 
Shine, as if they thy vestal robes had worn; 
Make our hearts pure, as thou thyself art pure— 
Make safe the rugged pathway of our lives, 
And make us pass to joys that will endure 
When the dark term of mortal life arrives.” 


’T was thus, in hymns, and prayers, and holy psalms, 
Day tracking day, and night succeeding night— 
Now driven by tempests, now delayed by ce: alms, 
Along the sea we winged our varied flight. 
Oh! how we longed and pined for sight of land! 
Oh! how we sighed for the green pleasant fields ! 
Compared with the cold waves, the barest strand— 
The bleakest rock a crop of comfort yields. 


Sometimes, indeed, when the exhausted gale, 
Tn search of rest, beneath the waves would flee, 
Like some poor wretch, who, when his strength doth fail, 
Sinks in the smooth and unsupporting sea. 
Then would the Brothers draw from memory’s store 
Some chapter of life’s misery or bliss— 
Some trial that some saintly spirit bore— 
Or else some tale of passion, such as this :— 


PART IV.—THE BURIED CITY.’ 


Beside that giant stream, that foams and swells 
Betwixt Hy-Conaill and Moyarta’s shore, 





1 The three preceding stanzas are a paraphrase of the beautiful hymn of the 
Catholic church, ‘* Ave, Maris stella.” 

* “The mouth of the Shannon is grand, almost beyond conception. Its inha- 
bitants point to a part of the river, within the headlands, over which the tides rush 
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And guards the isle where good Senanus dwells," 
A gentle maiden dwelt, in a: ays of yore. 
She long has passed out of Ti ime’s ac hing womb, 
And breathes Eternity’s favonian air ; 
Yet fond Tradition lingers o’er her tomb, 
And paints her glorious features as they were :— 


Her smile was Eden’s pure and stainless light, 
Which never cloud nor earthly v: apour mars ; 
Her lustrous eyes were like the noon of night— 
Black, but yet brightened by a thousand stars 
Her tender form, moulded i in modest grace, 
Shrank from the gazer’s eye, and moved apart 
Heaven shone reflected in her angel face, 
And God reposed within her virgin heart. 


She dwelt in green Moyarta’s pleasant land, 

Beneath the grace ful hills of Clonderlaw— 
Sweet sunny hills, whose triple summits stand, 

One vast tiara over stream and shaw. 
Almost in solitude the maiden grew, 

And reached her early budding woman’s prime ; 
And all so noiselessly the swift time flew, 

She knew not of the name or flight of Time. 


And thus, within her modest mountain nest, 
This gentle maiden nestled like a dove— 
Offering to God from her pure innocent breast 

The sweet and silent incense of her love. 
No selfish feeling nor presumptuous pride 

In her calm bosom w aged unnatural strife. 
Saint of her home and hearth, she sanctified 

The thousand trivial common cares of life. 


Upon the opposite shore there dwelt a youth, 
Whose nature’s woof was woven of good and ill— 
Whose stream of life flowed to the sea of truth, 
But in a devious course, round many a hill— 
Now lingering through a valley of deli; cht, 
Where sweet flowers bloomed, and summer song- birds sung— 
Now hurled along the dark tempestuous night, 
With gloomy, treeless mountains overhung. 


He sought the soul of Beauty throughout space ; 

Know ledge he tracked through many a Vs anished age: 
‘For one he scanned fair Nature’s radiant face, 

And for the other, Learning’s shrivelled page. 
If Beauty sent some fair apos stle down— 

Or knowledge, some great teacher of her lore, 
Bearing the wreath of rapture, and the crown, 

He knelt to love, to learn, and to adore. 


with extraordinary rapidity and violence. They say it is the site of a lost city, 
long buried beneath the waves ; and that its towers, and spires, and turrets, acting 
as breakers against the tide water, occasion the roughness of this part of the es- 
tuary. The whole city becomes visible on every seventh year, and has been often 
seen by the fishermen sailing over it; but the sight bodes ill-luck, for within a 
month after, the ill-fated sailor is a corpse. The time of its appearance is also 
rendered further disastrous by the loss of some boat or vessel, of which, or its 
crew, no vestige is ever to be found.”—Hall’s Ireland, iii. 436. 
Inniscattery Island. 
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Full many a time he spread his little sail, 

How rough the river, or how dark the skies 
Gave his light corrach to the angry gale, 

And crossed the stream, to gaze on Ethna’s eyes. 
As yet, ’twas worship, more th: an human love— 

That hopele ss adoration that we pay 
Unto some glorious planet throned above, 

Though severed from its crystal sphere for aye ; 


But warmer love an easy conquest won, 
The more he came to green Moy arta’s bowers 
Even as the earth, by gazing on the sun, 
In summer- time puts forth her myriad flowers 
The yearnings of his heart—vague, undefined— 
Wakened and solaced by ideal gleams, 
Took everlasting shape, and intertw ined 
Around this incarnation of his dreams. 


Some strange fatality restrained his tongue— 

He spoke not of the love that filled his breas 
The thread of hope, on which his whole life co 
Was far too weak to bear so strong a test. 

He trusted to the future—time, or chance— 
His constant homage, and assiduous care ; 

Preferred to dream, and lengthen out his trance, 
Rather than wake to knowledge and despair. 


And, thus, she knew not, when the youth would look 
U pon some pictured chronicle of eld, 
In eve ry blazoned letter of the book 
One fairest face was all that he beheld ; 
And where the limner, with consummate art, 
Drew flowing lines and qué 1int devices rare— 
The wildered youth, by looking from the heart, 
Saw nought but lustrous eyes and waving hair. 


He soon was startled from his dreams, for now— 
"Twas said, obedient to a heavenly call— 
His life of life would take the vestal vow, 
In one short month, within a convent’s wall. 
He heard the tidings with a sickening fear, 
But quickly had the sudden faintness flown— 
And vowed, though heaven or hell should interfere, 
Ethna—his Ethna—should be uis alone! 


He sought his boat, and snatched the feathery oar— 
It was the first, and brightest morn of May ; ; 
The white-winged clouds, that sought the northern shore, 
Seemed but love’s guides, to point him out the way. 
The great old river he: wed its mighty heart, 
And, with a solemn sigh went calmly cn; 
As if of all his griefs it felt a part— 
But knew they should be borne, and so had gone. 


Slowly his boat the languid breeze obeyed, 

Although the stream that that light burden bore 
Was like the level path the angels made, 

Through the rough sea, .. Arran’s blessed shore ; 
And from the rosy clouds the light airs fanned, 

And from the rich reflection that they vave— 
Like good Scothinus, had he reached his hand, ® 

He might have plucked a garl: ind from the wave. 


See note * page 96, * See note ! page 96. 
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And now the noon in purple splendour blazed— 
The gorgeous clouds in slow procession filed— 
The youth leaned o’er with listless eyes and gazed, 
Down through the waves on which the blue heavens smiled : 
What sudden fear his gasping breath doth drown ? 
What hidden wonder fires his startled eyes ? 
Down in the deep, full many a fathom down, 
A great and glorious city buried lies. 


Not like those villages with rude-built walls, 

That raise their humble roofs round every coast, 
But holding marble basilics and halls, 

Such as imperial Rome itself might boast. 
There was the palace and the poor man’s home, 

And upstart glitter and old-fashioned gloom, 
The spacious porch, the nicely rounded dome, 

The hero’s column and the martyr’s tomb. 


There was the Cromleach with its circling stones ; 
There the green rath and the round narrow tower ; 
There was the prison whence the captive’s groans 
Had many a time moaned in the midnight hour. 
Beneath the graceful arch the river flowed, 
Around the walls the sparkling waters ran, 
The golden chariot rolled along the road— 
All, all, was there except the face of man :— 


The wondering youth had neither thought nor word— 
He felt alone the power and will to die; 

His little bark seemed like an outstretched bird, 
Floating along that city’s azure sky. 

It was not that he was not bold and brave, 
And yet he would have perished with affright, 

Had not the breeze, rippling the lucid wave, 
Concealed the buried city from his sight. 


He reached the shore ; the rumour was too true— 
Ethna—his Ethna—would be God's alone 
In one brief month ; for which the maid withdrew, 
To seek for strength before his blessed throne. 
Was it the fire that on his bosom preyed ? 
Or the temptation of the Fiend abhorred ? 
That made him vow to snatch the white-veiled maid 
Even from the very altar of her Lord ! 


The first of June, that festival of flowers, 

Came, like a Goddess, o’er the meadows green ; 
And all the children of the spring-tide showers, 

Rose from their grassy beds to hail their Queen. 
A song of joy, a pean of delight, 

Rose from the myriad life in the tall grass, 
When the young Dawn, fresh from the sleep of night, 

Glanced at her blushing face in Ocean's glass. 


Ethna awoke—a second brighter dawn— 

Her mother’s fondling voice breathed in her ear ; 
Quick from her couch she startled, as a fawn 

Bounds from the heather when her dam is near. 
Each clasped the other in a long embrace— 

Each knew the other’s heart did beat and bleed— 
Each kissed the warm tears from the other’s face, 

And gave the consolation she did need. 
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Oh! bitterest sacrifice the heart can make— 
That of a mother of her darling child— 
That of a child, who for her Saviour’s sake, 
Leaves the fond face that o’er her cradle smiled. 
They who may think that God doth never need 
So great, so sad a sacrifice as this, 
While they take glory in their easier creed, 
Will feel and own the sacrifice it is. 


All is prepared—the sisters in the choir— 
The mitred abbot on his crimson throne— 
The waxen tapers, with their pallid fire 
Poured o’er the sacred cup and altar-stone— 
The upturned eyes, glistening with pious tears— 
The censer’s fragrant vapour floating o’er. 
Now all is hushed, for, lo! the maid appears, 
Entering with solemn step the sacred door. 


She moved as moves the moon, radiant and pale, 

Through the calm night, wrapped in a silvery cloud ; 
The jewels of her dress shone through her veil, 

As shine the stars through their thin vaporous shroud ; 
The brighter jewels of her eyes were hid 

Beneath their smooth white caskets arching o’er, 
Which, by the trembling of each ivory lid, 

Seemed conscious of the treasures that they bore. 


She reached the narrow porch and the tall door, 
Her trembling foot upon the sill was placed— 
Her snowy veil swept the smooth-sanded floor— 
Her cold hands chilled the bosom they embraced. 
Who is this youth, whose forehead, like a book, 
Bears many a deep-traced character of pain ? 
Who looks for pardon as the damned may look— 
That ever pray, and know they pray in vain. 


’Tis he, the wretched youth—the Demon's prey. 

One sudden bound, and he is at her side— 
One piercing shriek, and she has swooned away. 

Dim are her eyes, and cold her heart’s warm tide. 
Horror and terror seize the startled crowd ; 

Their sinewy hands are nerveless with affright ; 
When, as the wind beareth a summer cloud, 

The youth bears off the maiden from their sight. 


Close to the place the stream rushed roaring by, 
His little boat lay moored beneath the bank, 
Hid from the shore, and from the gazer’s eye, 
By waving reeds and water-willows dank. 
Hither, with flying feet and glowing brow, 
He fled, as quick as fancies in a dream— 
Placed the insensate maiden in the prow— 
Pushed from the shore, and gained the open stream. 


Scarce had he left the river’s foamy edge, 

When sudden darkness fell on hill and plain— 
The angry Sun, shocked at the sacrilege, 

Fled from the Heavens with all his golden train. 
The stream rushed quicker like a man afeared— 

Down swept the storm and clove its breast of green, 
And though the calm and brightness reappeared 

The youth and maiden never more were seen. 
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Whether the current in its strong arms bore 
Their bark to green Hy-Brasail’s fairy halls, 
Or whether, as is told along that shore, 
They sunk within the buried city’s walls— 
Whether through some Elysian clime they stray, 
Or o'er their whitened bones the river rolls— 
Whate’er their fate, my brothers, let us pray 
To God, for peace and pardon to their souls :-— 


Such was the brother’s tale of earthly love— 
He ceased and sadly bowed his reverend head: 
For us, we wept, and raised our eyes above, 
And sang the De profundis for the dead. 
A freshening breeze played on our moistened cheeks, 
The far horizon oped its walls of light, 
And lo! with purple hills and sun-bright peaks 
A glorious isle gleamed on our gladdened sight. 


PART V.—THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. ' 


“ Post resurrectionis diem dominicw navigabitis ad altam insulam ad occidentalem plagam, que vocatur 
PARADIsUs AviUm.”"— Life of St. Brendan, in Capgrave, fol. 45. 


a 
It was the fairest and the sweetest scene— 

The freshest, sunniest, smiling land that e’er 
Held o’er the waves its arms of sheltering green 

Unto the sea and storm-vexed mariner :— 
No barren waste its gentle bosom scarred, 

Nor suns that y088 nor breezes winged with ice, 
Nor jagged rocks (Nature’s grey ruins) marred 

The perfect features of that Paradise. 


The verdant turf spreads from the crystal marge 
Of the clear stream, up the soft- swelling hill, 
Rose-bearing shrubs and stately cedars large 
All o’er the land the pleas: ant prospect fill. 
Unnumbered birds their glorious colours fling 
Among the boughs that rustle iz the breeze, 
As if the meadow- flowers had taken wing 
And settled on the green o’erarching trees. 


Oh! Ita, Ita, ’tis a grievous wrong, 
That man commits who uninspire -d presumes 
To sing the heavenly sweetness of their song— 
To paint the glorious tinting of their plumes— 
Plumes bright as jewels that from diadems 
Fling over golde n thrones their diamond rays. 
Bright, even as bright as those three mystic gems, 
The angels bore thee in thy childhood's days fue 





For most of the birds introduced into the following verses, we are"principally 
indebted to Wilson and Buonaparte’s interesting work on American Ornithology. 
* Upon a certain occasion when St. Ita was sleeping, she saw an angel approach 
her, and present her with three precious stones, at which she wondered exceed- 
ingly, until informed by the angel, that the three precious stones were types of the 


blessed T rinity, by whom she would be always visited and protected.—Life of St. 
Ita, in Colgan, p. 66. 
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There dwells the bird that to the farther west 
Bears the sweet message of the coming spring 
June's blushing roses paint his prophe t breast, 

And summer skies gleam from his azure wing. 
While winter prowls around the neighbouring seas, 
The happy bird dwells in his cedar nest, 
Then flies away, and leaves his favourite trees 

Unto his brother of the graceful crest.’ 


Birds that with us are clothed in modest brown, 
There wear a splendour words cannot express. 
The sweet-voiced thrush, beareth a golden crown,* 
And even the sparrow boasts a scarlet dress.! 
There partial Nature fondles and illumes 
The plainest offspring that her bosom bears ; 
The golden robin flies on fiery — 
And the small wren a purple ruby wears.° 


Birds, too, that even in our sunniest hours, 
Ne’er to this cloudy land one moment stray, 
Whose brilliant plumes, fleeting and fair as flowers, 
Come with the flowers, and with the flowers decs 
The Indian bird, with hundred eyes, that throws 
From his blue neck the azure of the skies, 
And his pale brother of the northern snows, 
Bearing white plumes, mirrored with brilliant eyes. * 


Oft, in the sunny mornings, have I seen 

Bright- yellow birds, of a rich lemon hue, 
Meeting i in crowds upon the branches green, 

And sweetly singing all the morning t through ;° 


1 The Blue Bird (Le rouge gorge bleu de Buffon.) ‘* The pleasing manners, and 
sociable disposition of this little bird, entitle him to particular notice. As one of the 
first messengers of the spring, bringing the charming tidings to our very doors, he 
bears his own re commendation always along with him, and meets with a hearty 
welcome from every body.”—(W ilson and "B , vol. i. pp. 56, 57.) His favourite 
haunts are the cedar trees of the Bermudas. 

* The Cedar Bird. This bird wears a crest on the head, which, when erected, 
gives it a gay and elegant appearance.— Jbid. vol. i. p. 109. 

* The Golden Crowned Thrush. Sciurus Auroc olin —ITbid. vol. i. p. 238. 

* The Scarlet Tanager. ‘Seen among the green leaves, with the light falling 
strongly on his plumage, he re ally appears beautiful.—Vol. i. p. 194. ‘* Mr. Ed- 
wards calls it the Scarlet Sparrow.” —196. 

5 The Baltimore Oriole. It has a variety of names, among which are “the 
golden robin,” and “ the fire bird ;” the latter, from the — orange of its plumes, 
shining through the green leaves , like a flash of fire.—Vol. . p- 16. 

® The Ruby- Crowned Wren. “ This little bird visits us early in the spring 
from the south, and is generally found among the maple blossoms, about the be- 
ginning of April.’ "_Vol. i. p- 831. 


7™Peacocks. ‘* Their brilliant plumes, which surpass in beauty the fairest flowers, 
wither like them, and fall with each succeeding year.”—Buffon. 

®* The White Peacock of Sweden.—‘ Although the plumage of the white pea- 
cock is altogether of this colour, the long plumes of the train do yet retain, at their 
extremities, some vestiges of the brilliant mirrors peculiar to the species.” — Cuvier. 
Those are the only birds not strictly American, that we have introduced into our 
description. 

® The Yellow Bird, or Goldfinch ; its colour is of a rich lemon shade. ‘ On their 
first arrival in Pennsylvania, in February, and until early in April, they frequently 
assemble in great numbers on the same tree, and bask and dress themselves in the 
morning sun, singing in concert for half an hour together ; the confused mingling of 
a forming a a kind of harmony not at all unpleasant.’ "— Wilson and B., vol. 
1. Pp 
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And others, with their heads greyish and dark, 
Pressing their cinnamon ‘cheeks to the old trees, 

And str iking™ on the hard, rough, shrive ot bark, 
Like conscience on a bosom ill at - 


And diamond birds chirping their single notes, 

Now mid the trumpet-flower's deep blossoms seen, 
Now floating brightly on with fiery throats— 

Small winged emeralds of golden green ;* 
And other larger birds with orange cheeks, 

A many- colour -painted chattering crowd, 
Prattling for ever with their curved beaks, 


And through the silent woods screaming aloud.* 


Colour and form may be conveyed in words, 
But words are weak to tell the heav enly strains 
That from the throats of these celestial birds 
Rang through the woods and o’er the echoing plains : 
There was the meadow-lark, with voice as sweet, 
But robed in richer raiment than our own ;‘ 


And as the moon smiled on his green retreat, 
The painted nightingale sang out alone.° 


Words cannot echo music’s winged note, 
One bird alone exhausts their utmost power ; 
*Tis that strange bird whose many-voiced throat 
Mocks all his brethren of the woodl: and bower— 
To whom, indeed, the gift of tongues is given, 
The musical rich tongues th: at fill the grove— 
Now like the lark drop ping his notes from Heaven, 
Now cooing the soft earth-notes of the dove.° 


* The gold-winged Woodpecker. His back and wings are of a dark umber 
colour; upper part of the head an iron-grey ; cheeks, and part surrounding the 
eyes a fine cinnamon colour. The sagacity of this bird in discovering, under a 
sound bark, a hollow limb or trunk ofa tree, is truly surprising.—Vol. i. p. 45. 

* Humming Birds. ‘“ The Jewels of Ornithology”—* Least of the winged va- 
grants of the sky.” Wilson describes this intere sting bird in the following man- 
ner :—‘* The Humming Bird is extremely fond of tubul: ir flowers, and I have often 
stopt with pleasure to ‘observe his manceuvres among the blossoms of the trumpet- 
flower. When arrived before a thicket of these that are full blown, he poises or 
suspends himself on wing for the space of two or three seconds so steadily, that 
his wings become invisible, or only like a mist, and you can plainly distinguish the 
pupil of his eye looking round with great quickness and circumspection. The 
glossy golden green of his back, and the fur of his throat dazzling in the sun, form 
altogether a most interesting appearance.’—p. 179. His only note is a single 
chirp, not louder than that of a small cricket or grasshopper. 

* The Carolina Parrot. Out of 168kinds of parrots enumerated by Europeans, 
this is the only species which may be considered a native of the territory of the 
United States.—Vol. i. 387. 

* The Meadow-Lark, though inferior in song to * European namesake, is 
superior to him in the richness of his plumage.—Vol. i. 311. 

* The Cardinal Grosbeak, or Red Bird, sometimes ‘et the Virginian Night- 
ingale.—Vol. i. 191. 

® The Mocking Bird. Turdus Polyglottus. His voice is full, strong, and mu- 
sical, and capable of almost every modulation, from the clear, mellow tones of the 
wood-thrush to the savage scream of the eagle.—Vol. i. 168. So perfect are his 
imitations, that he many times deceives the sportsman, and sends him in search of 
birds that are not within miles of him, but whose notes he exactly imitates. Even 
birds themselves are frequently imposed on by this admirable mimic, and are de- 
coyed by the fanciful calls of their mates, or dive with precipitation into the 
—. of thickets, at the scream of what they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk.— 

Vol. i. 169. 
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Oft have I seen him, scorning all control, 
Winging his arrowy flicht rapid and strong, 
As if in search of his ev ‘anished soul, 
Lost in the gushing ecstasy of song ;" 
And as I wandered on, and upward gazed, 


Half lost in admiration, half in fear, 
I left the brothers wondering and amazed, 

Thinking that all the choir of Heaven was near. 
Was it a revelation or a dream ? 


That these bright birds as angels once did dwell 
In Heaven with starry Lucifer supreme, 


Half sinned with him, and with him partly fell ; 
That in this lesser pare adise they stray, 
Float through its air, and glide its streams along, 


And that the strains they sing each happy day 
Rise up to God like morn and even song.* 


PART VI.——-THE PROMISED LAND.® 


As on this world the young man turns his eyes, 
When forced to try the dark sea of the grave, 
Thus did we gaze upon that Paradise, 
Fading, as we were borne across the wave. 





1 His expanded wings and tail glistening with white, and the buoyant gaiety of 
his action, arrest the eye, and his song most irresistibly does the ear, as he sweeps 
round with enthusiastic ecstasy. He mounts and descends as his song swells or 


dies away; and as Mr. Bartram has beautifully expressed it, “ He bounds aloft 
with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or recall his very soul, expired in 
the last elevated strain.”—Vol. i. 169. 

* «Soon after, as God w ould, they saw a fair island, full of flowers, herbs, and 
trees, whereof they thanked God of his good grace; and anon they went on land, 
and when they had gone long in this, they ‘found a full fayre well, and thereby 
stood a fair tree full of boughs, and on every bough sat a fayre bird, and they sat 
so thick on the tree, that uneath any leaf of the tree might be seen. The number 
of them was so great, and they sang so merrilie, that it was an heavenlie noise to 
hear. W hereupon S. Brandon kneeled down on his knees and wept for joy, and 
made his praises devoutlie to our Lord God, to know what these birds meant. And 
then anon one of the birds flew from the tree to S. Brandon, and he with the 
flickering of his wings made a full merrie noise like a fiddle, that him seemed he 
never heard so joyful a melodie. And then S. Brandon commanded the foule to 
tell him the cause why they sat so thick on the tree and sang so merrilie. And 
then the foule said, sometime we were angels in heaven, but when our master, 
Lucifer, fell down into bell for his high pride, and we fell with him for our offences, 
some higher and some lower, after the quality of the trespass. And because our 
trespasse is but little, therefore our Lord hath sent us here, out of all paine, in 
full great joy and mirthe, after his pleasing, here to serve him on this tree in the 
best manner we can. The Sundaie is a daie of rest from all worldly occupation, 
and therefore that day all we be made as white as any snow, for to praise our 
Lorde in the best wise we may. And then all the birds began to sing even song 
so merrilie, that it was an heavenlie noise to hear; and after : supper Saint Brandon 
and his fellows went to bed and slept well. And in the morn they arose by times, 
and then these foules began mattyns, prime, and hours, and all such service as 
Christian men used to sing; and St. Brandon, with his fellows, abode there seven 
weeks, until Trinity Sunday was passed.”—The Golden Legend. Published by 
Wynkyn de Worde. Fol. 357. 

* This description of Paradise is principally taken from the Anglo-Saxon version 
of the Latin poem, ‘* De Phenice,” ascribed to Lactantius, a literal translation of 
which 7 = in Wright’s Essay on ‘ St. Patrick’s Purgatory,” p. 186. “ This 
poem,” s Mr. W right, “is as old as the earlier part of the eleventh century, 
and proba ly more ancient.’ 
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And, as a brighter world dawns by degrees 
Upon Eternity’s serenest strand, 
Thus, having ps assed through dark and gloomy seas, 
At le ngth we reached the long-sought P romised Land. 


The wind had died upon the Ocean’s breast, 
When, like a silvery vein through the dark ore, 
A smooth bright current gliding to the west, 
Bore our light bark to that enchanted shore. 
It was a lovely pli 1in—spacious and fair, 
And bless’d with all de lights that earth can hold— 
Celestial odours filled the fragrant air 
That breathed around that green and pleasant wold. 


There may not rage of frost, nor snow, nor rain, 
Injure the smallest and most delicate flower— 
Nor fall of hail wound the fair, healthful plain, 
Nor the warm weather, nor the winter’s shower. 
That noble land is all with blossoms flowered, 
Shed by the summer breezes as they pass— 
Less leaves than blossoms on the trees are showered, 
And flowers grow thicker in the fields than grass.’ 


Nor hills, nor mountains, there stand high and steep— 
Nor stony cliffs tower o’er the frighte ned waves— 
Nor a dells, where st: ignant waters sleep— 
Nor hilly risings, nor dark mountain caves ; 
Nothing deformed upon its bosom lies— 
Nor on its level breast rests aught unsmooth— 
But the noble field flourishes ‘neath the skies, 
Blooming for ever in perpetual youth. 


That glorious land stands higher o’er the sea, 

By twelve-fold fathom measure, than we deem 
The highest hills beneath the Heavens to be. 

There the bower glitters, and the green woods gleam. 
All o’er that pleasant plain, calm and serene, 

The fruits ne’er fall, but, hung by God's own hand, 
Cling to the trees, that stand for ever green, 

Obedient to their Maker’s first command. 


Summer and winter are the woods the same, 

Hung with bright fruits and leaves that never fade ; 
Such will they be, beyond the reach of flame, 

Till Heaven, and Earth, and Time shall have decayed. 
Here might Iduna in her fond pursuit, 

As fabled by the northern sea-born men, 
Gather her golden and immortal fruit, 

That brings their youth back to the gods again.® 


Of old when God to punish sinful pride, 
Sent round the deluged world the ocean flood, 
When all the earth lay neath the vengeful tide, 
This glorious land above the waters stood. 


1 “ Nullam herbam vidimus sine floribus et arborem nullam sine fructibus ; et 


lapides illius pretiose gemmz sunt.”—C’ Igan’s {eta Sanctorum, p. 721. 

* In the Scandinavian mythology Bragi pre sided over eloquence onl poetry. His 
wife, named Iduna, had the care of certain apples, which the gods tasted when 
they found themselves grow old, and which had the power of instantly restoring 
them to y t's Northern Antiquities, p. 95. 
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Such shall it be at last, even as at first, 
Until the coming of the final doom, 

When the dark chambers—men’s death homes shall burst, 
And man shall rise to judgment from the tomb. 


There, there is never enmity, nor rage, 
Nor poisoned calumny, nor envy’s breath, 
Nor shivering poverty, nor decrepit age, 
Nor loss of vigour, nor the narrow death, 
Nor idiot laughter, nor the tears men weep, 
Nor painful exile from one’s native soil, 
Nor sin, nor pain, nor weariness, nor sleep, 
Nor lust of riches, nor the poor man’s toil. 


There never falls the rain cloud as with us, 

Nor gapes the earth with the dry summer’s thirst, 
But liquid streams, wondrously curious, 

Out of the ground with fresh fair bubblings burst. 
Sea-cold and bright the pleasant waters glide 

Over the soil, and through the shady bowers ; 
Flowers fling their coloured radiance o’er the tide, 

And the bright streams their crystal o’er the flowers. 


Such was the land for Man’s enjoyment made, 
When from this troubled life his Soul doth wend. 
Such was the land through which entranced we strayed, 
For fifteen days, nor reached its bound nor end. 
Onward we wandered in a blissful dream, 
Nor thought of food, nor needed earthly rest ; 
Until, at length, we reached a mighty stream, 
Whose broad bright waves flowed from the east to west. 


We were about to cross its placid tide, 

When, lo! an Angel on our vision broke. 
Clothed in white, upon the further side 

He stood majestic, and thus sweetly spoke— 
“¢ Father, return, thy mission now is o'er ; 

God, who did call thee here, now bids thee go. 
Return in peace unto thy native shore, 

And tell the mighty secrets thou dost know. 


“In after years, in God’s own fitting time, 
This pleasant land again shall reappear ; 
And other men shall preach the truths sublime, 
To the benighted people dwelling here. 
But ere that hour this land shall all be made, 
For mortal man, a fitting, natural home, 
Then shall the giant mountain fling its shade, 
And the strong rock stem the white torrent’s foam. 


“Seek thy own isle—Christ’s newly-bought domain, 
Which Nature with an emerald pencil paints ; 
Such as it is, long, long shall it remain, 
The school of Truth, the college of the Saints, 
The student’s bower, the hermit’s calm retreat, 
The stranger’s home, the hospitable hearth, 
The shrine to which shall wander pilgrim feet, 
From all the neighbouring nations of the earth. 
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« But in the end upon that land shall fall 
A bitter scourge, a lasting flood of tears, 
When ruthless tyranny shall level all 
The pious trophies of its early years : 
Then shall this land prove thy poor couatry’s friend, 
And shine a second Eden in the west— 
Then shall this shore its friendly arms extend, 
And clasp the outcast exile to its breast.” 


He ceased, and vanished from our dazzled sight, 
While harps and sacred hymns rang sweetly o’er ; 
For us again we winged our homeward flight 
O’er the great ocean to our native shore ; 
And as a proof of God’s protecting hand, 
And of the wondrous tidings that we bear, 
The fragrant perfume of that heavenly land 
Clings to the very garments that we wear.’ 


D. F. MW. C. 


1 « Nonne cognoscitis in odore vestimentorum nostrorum, quod in Paradiso Do- 
mini fuimus ?”—Colgan, Acta Sanctorum, p. 722, 
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The Doctor, 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE—THE DOCTOR,* 


“The Doctor—and not that alone— 
But a few words of Mr. Soane, 
A faithful follower of Hone.” 


AnoTtuer volume of the “ Doctor”’— 
the seventh. This volume appears in 
somewhat different circumstances from 
the last, of which we gave an account. 
That volume was, it might be said, 
almost prepared for the press by Sou- 
they himself. The present volume con- 
sists of papers and fragments, some 
wrought into such perfection as their 
author could’give them ; while others 
are little more than unarranged com- 
pilations from the most curious books 
of a library rich in all out-of-the-way 
literature. Parts of the work “were 
written out fair, and ready for pub- 
lication; but the order and the ar- 
rangement intended is altogether un- 
known.” The whole, we are told, by 


Mr. Warter, has been printed with 
scrupulous exactness from the manu- 
scripts. 


The volume itself would make three 
volumes, as works are printed in these 
degenerate days ; and we are inclined 
to think that it would, perhaps, have 
been wiser to have divided it into some 
two or three parts, to be issued at 
successive intervals. We instinctively 
shrink froma volume of over six hundred 
pages, though the volume be Southey’s. 

Of Southey’s higher merits we shall 
find future opportunities of speaking. 
We tread on no disputable ground 
when, in treating of either his poems, 
or prose works, we describe him as 
one of the most entertaining writers 
in the language. The “ Docror” was 
a happy fiction, which gave him the 
opportunity of discussing whatever 
question, for the moment, amused or 
interested him; and the thin mask 
enabled him, without either inconve- 
nient reserve, or ungraceful egotism, 
to indulge in the kind of good-hu- 
moured gossip, which is a part of the 
charm of his lively prose. In Espri- 
ella's Letters, the character of the 
Spanish traveller, which is intended to 


* « The Doctor,” vol. vii. 


‘* New Curiosities of Literature,” by Soane. 


VOL. XXXI.—NO. CLXXXI. 


London: Longman. 


connect, as by the story of a stranger’s 
observations on English life, the se. 
veral chapters of the work, is soon al- 
lowed to be forgotten. This is so fara 
fault; and in the ‘‘Doctor” we have to 
make the same complaint. In several 
of the chapters, Dr. Dove scarce makes 
his appearance. He is lost in Dr. 
Southey himself; and Dr. Southey is 
more often the independent essayist, 
writing what might have been a paper 
in the Quarterly Review, on any pass- 
ing topic of temporary interest, than 
the hero with whom we had made ac- 
quaintance in the earlier volumes. In 
this he has fared no better than other 
writers of fiction. The latter volumes 
of Sterne are faint and feeble in com- 
parison to the earlier ones. The second 
and third parts of ‘* Robinson Crusoe” 
go far to disenchant the most faithful 
admirers ; and the perfect editions of 
that delightful romance are far inferior 
to the schoolboy’s copy, which gives us 
little of the Spaniards, and nothing of 
the invisible world. ‘The ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is not improved by Chris- 
tiana’s following her husband’s steps. 
Don Quixote himself is nothing in the 
continuation, to what he appears in the 
opening of that glorious epic. We 
suspect, that when once an imaginative 
writer has revealed his secret, the ima- 
gination of his readers outruns him, 
and is impatient of details origi- 
nally looked at with interest, when each 
promised to unfold some trait of char- 
acter, and thus more than the mere 
detail itself was before the reader’s 
mind. The new volume of the “ Doc- 
tor” has this disadvantage, in common 
with other works of fiction, and has the 
other greater disadvantage of the new 
series being scarcely to be regarded 
as illustrative of any of the points 
of character which have been before 
ascertained and fixed: yet, with all 
these drawbacks, the volume is one 
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exhibiting great genius, which deserves, 
and will repay study, and will please, 
on a third or fourth reading, per- 
sons whose natural impatience would 
scarcely be persuaded to give it a first. 
We opened the book, with the indo- 
lent habits of a novel- reader r. It dis- 
appointed us, and seemed dull. We 
recommenced w = the atte: ies which 
the imposed duty of giving some ac- 
count of it a our readers, rendered 
necessary and that more attentive 
yerusal ha: is given us great delight. 
The chapte r with which this volume 
opens is called the 201st, and com- 
mences with a discussion on the use 
for which our tongues were given us 
—not for speech—that is, not for speech 
exclusively—for if so, why was it 
given to the ox; the horse; our friend 
the dog; our play-fellow, the kitten ; 
or our cousin, the monkey? The 
uestion is asked, but not answered. 
tt is asked, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a discussion on a passage in 
Gibbon. He tells of some inhabitants 


of Mauritania, who were deprived of 


their right hands and their tongues— 
‘«* But the holy confessors,” says Gib- 
bon, ‘continued to speak without 
tongues, and this miracle is attested 
by Victor, an African bishop, who 
wrote within two years after the 
event.” He adds other unexception- 
able testimony, and sneers at the inci- 
dent with his usual solemnity of tone. 
«The miracle,” he adds in a note, ‘is 


enhanced by the singular instance of 


a boy who had never spoken before his 
tongue was cut out. Southey gives 
some half dozen instances in which 
the incident was known to have oc- 
curred. In the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, is an account of a woman, 
Margaret Cutting, who, when she 
was four years of age, lost her tongue 
at the root, * yet she never lost the 
power of speec *h, and could both read 
distinctly afterwards, and sing. In this 
‘ase a new tongue had been formed.” 
It appears that, of several persons on 
whom this cruelty of cutting out the 
tongue had been committed by the 
Turks or Algerines, those who had 
thus suffered in early youth were 
some years afterwards able to spei ik, 
the ton; rue continuing to grow in pro- 
portion to the other parts of the body. 
Sir John Male ae supplies our author 
with a similar case. In one of his 
visits to Persia, es became acq ceaan 


with Zal Khan of Khist. Aza Mahomed 
Khan, doubtful of his allegiance, 
ordered his eyes to be put out. Zal 
Khan loaded the tyrant with curses, 
«Cut out his tongue,” was the second 
order. ‘The mandate was imperfectly 
eueeenem, and the loss of half this 
member deprived him of s speech. Be- 
ing hon ards persuaded that its being 

ut close to the root would enable 
red to speak{so as to be understood, 
he submitt ed to the operation, and 
the eflect has been, that his voice, 
though indistinct and thick, is yet 
intelligible to persons accustomed to 
converse with him. 


The reader,” says Southey, ‘* who 
thinks ape 1 what he reads, will find some 
materials for thinking on, in what has 
here b en collected for him. First as to 
the physical facts :—they show that the 
power of reproduction exists in the hu- 
man body, in a greater degree than has 
been commonly supposed. But it is pro- 
bable that this power would be found only 
in young subjects, or in adults whose con- 
stitutions were unusually healthful and 
vigorous. A very smail proportion of 
the snails which have been decapitated 
by experimental physiologists, have re- 
produced their heads ; though the fact 
of such reproduction is certainly es- 
tablished. 

** Rhases records two cases which had 
fallen under his own observation ; in 
one of which the tibia, in the other the 
under jaw had been reproduced ; neither 
acquired the consistency of the other 
bones.~., The Doctor used to adduce 
these cases in support ‘of a favourite 
theory of his own, with which the reader 
will i in due time be made acquainted. 

** Secondly, there is a moral inference 
to be drawn from the¥effect which the 
story produced upon Gibbon. He could 
not invali date, or dispute the testimony 
upon which it came before him; but he 
chose to disbelieve it. For he was ig- 
norant that the facts might be physi- 
cally true, ‘and he would not on any 
evidence give credit to what appeared 
miraculous. A stubborn mind conduces 
as little to wisdom, or even to know- 
ledge, as a stubborn temper to hap- 
piness. 


As between Gibbon and the bishop, 
we do not think that Southey draws the 
line quite fairly. The bishop was 
vouching a miracle. He, as well as 
Gibbon, disbelieved the fact, that men 
whose tongues were cut out, could, 
after such operation, speak articu- 
lat ly. Gibbon disbelieved the fact, 
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when it rested on the testimony of a 
man who would have given no credit 
to it himself in ordinary circumstan- 
ces. The bishop who states it as a 
miracle, would have turned away in- 
credulous from such testimony as 
Southey adduces. Gibbon would 
have weighed the testimony, and have 
come to Southey’s conclusion, not tothe 
bishop’s. Does Southey mean to say, 
that it shews an uncandid disposition 
to resist such evidence as Gibbon had 
before him ; supposing it the only 
evidence on which a fact, so impro- 
bable as to be believed a miracle by 
the person relating it, rested. 

The bishop and Gibbon are quite 


agreed as to the utter impossibility of 


the fact, on any other supposition 
than that of miracle. And Gibbon, 
like ourselves, does not think the 
bishop's testimony suflicient to support 
a miracle ; had it been regarded by 
the African bishop in the same point 
of view as Southey, the story would 
never have been preserved for. ‘Southey 
or Gibbon to discuss. That the indi- 
vidual should be saved from unbelief, 
is no doubt a blessing; and in the 
works of Southey, there is a temper 
of piety, that shews his heart and his 
understanding to have been in the 
right place ; but we cannot but feel 
that there is much of overstatement 
in these attacks on Gibbon; and we 
think the disposition to disbelieve the 
ecclesiastical romance of what, in spite 
of Maitland, and other intelligent 
men, whose works have, however, 
done great and good service, | we must 
regé wd as “the dark ages,” is a far 
healthier state of feeling, and far 
more conducive to the diffusion and 
the exercise of a true Christianity, 
than the strange credulity which was 
the wilful sin of Southey’s mind. 
Whether men can or cannot speak 
without tongues—and we believe in 
the evidence adduced by Southey, 
that they can speak without tongues— 
would have been pretty well under- 


stood by this time, had the law of 


good king Alfred continued to our 
time—‘* Si quis publicum mendacium 
confingat et ille in eo Jirmetur, nulla 
levi re hoc emendat, sed lingua ei e: ci 
datur.” ‘* What a wholesome effect, 

says Southey, ‘‘ might such a law have 
produced upon orators at public meet- 


ings, on the periodical press, ‘and 
upon the debates in parliament.” 

Why, not much under any circum- 
stances on the periodical press, nor, 
indeed, any where, if, after the ex- 
cision of the tongue, the man could 
go on talking; still we would wish it 
tried, fiat experimentum in corpore vili, 
on a few of our noisomest patriots. It 
would produce at least a few months 
of quiet, and give them time to think. 


** Oh it is a grievous thing to listen, 
or seem to listen, as one ,is constrained 
to do, sometimes by the courtesy of so- 
ciety, and sometimes by ‘the law of 
sermon,’ to an unmerciful manufacturer 
of speech, who before he ever arrives at 
the empty matter of his discourse, 


“* no puede—dexar—de decir 
—antes,—siguiera 
quatro, o cinco mil palabras | * 


**Vossius mentions three authors, 
who, to use Bayle’s language,—for in 
Bayle the extract is found, enfermaient 
de grands riens dans une grande multitude 
de paroles. Anaximenes the orator was 
one; when he was about to speak, The- 
ocritus of Chios said, ‘here begins a 
river of words and a drop of sense,’"— 
“Aoxeras Atkswv wiv worapis, vod 38 oraray- 
vs. Longolius, an orator of the lower 
Empire, was the second. The third was 
Faustus Andrelinus, Professor of Poe- 
try at Paris, and P oeta Laureatus: of 
him Erasmus dicitur dixisse,—is said to 
have said, that there was but one thing 
wanting in all his poems, and that thing 
was comprised in one word of one syllable, 
Novs- 

**It were better to be remembered as 
Bayle has remembered Petrus Carmi- 
lianus, because of the profound obscu- 
rity in which this pitiful poet was buried, 
than thus to be thought worthy of re- 
membrance only for having produced a 
great deal that deserved to be forgot- 
ten. There is, or was, an officer of 
the Exchequer called Clericus Nihilo- 
rum, or Clerk ofthe Nihils. If there 
were a High Court of Literature with 
such an officer on its establishment, it 
would be no sinecure office for him in 
these, or in any days, to register the 
names of those authors who have writ- 
ten to no purpose, and the titles of 
those books from which nothing is to be 
learnt.” 


‘¢ Whether this author means to make 
his hero more fool than philosopher is 


* Calderon. 
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more than I can discover,” opens a 
chapter conceived very much in the 
manner of Sterne. “Make him, good 
reader! I, make umm! make the no- 
blest work of ————. ;” and we have 
Dr. Southey denying that he is 


other or more than the biographer of 


Dr. Daniel Dove of Doncaster. So 
far from having made the Doctor, why 
Doctor Southey does not wholly un- 
derstand him. It is not possible for 
one man wholly to understand ano- 
ther. ‘Ifthe mind,” says the beau- 
tiful, and fantastic, and philosophical, 
or fill-a-sopha-cal Margaret, Duchess 
of Newcastle, “was not joined and 
mixed with the sensitive and inani- 
mate parts, and had not interior as 
well as exterior parts, the whole mind 
of one man might perceive the whole 
mind of another man; but that not 
being ‘possible , one whole mind cannot 
perecive another whole mind.” The 
motives and the views of those who 
have educated their moral and intel. 
lectual nature, are unintelligible to 
those who are sunk in the mere ani- 
mal life. Southey tells us that this 
latter state, at least, is not his—that if 
he is unfortunate enough in being un- 
able to produce the moral likeness 
which he endeavours to pourtray, it 
is not from any want of sympathy 
with the Doctor in the more marked 
features of his character. The Doctor 
is, in fact, a creation of Southey’s in 
this sense:—Everything that amused 
him in his r ading seems jotted down 
in almost accidental juxta-position. 
This juxta-position of matter the most 
various, ** or, shall we say, contra- 
rious,” has an effect exceedingly whim- 
sical. The fact of pleasure being 
received from these oddly-assorted 
things by the same mind, proves some 
latent relation between the things 
themselves ; and something, which 
if it is not unity, answers the purpose 
as well, is attained, and forms a suffi- 
cient groundwork of interest for this 
strange rhapsody. A careless, or an 
idle, or an impatient reader, who in 
one page finds a paragraph from 
Bayle,—in the next, a lengthy extract 
from a tedious sermon, selected for 
some sentence or phrase of unusual 
occurrence, and which may, therefore, 
be not unreasonably suspected of being 
not a beauty, but a vice of style— 
then some riding rhymes from Taylor 
or Nailor, or some other of the un- 
readables—looks on, and on, and on, 
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wishing for a few words of poor, plain, 
home ly, common mother-English, such 
as is spoken in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, and was in the days of Wil- 
liam and the Georges ; and of which 
Southey was at times—at times only 
oma perfect master. But in the lat- 
ter volumes of the ** Doctor,” it would 
be vain to hope for repose of this kind, 
Omit an extract, and, capriciously 
as they seem introduced in a volume, 
in which, like a patchwork quilt, all 
is made of extracts, you risk losing 
some trait of character. Margaret 
duchess of Newcastle and Benjamin 
Franklin are alike quoted; but the 
reader would mistake, who, in the di- 
vine Margaret, thought, while reading 
the « Doc stor,” of anything more than 
Southey’s own conception ‘of the Doc- 
tor, accidentally » as it would seem, ex- 
hibited in the duchess’s half- platonical, 
half-nonsensical words; and far more 
wrong would the reader be, who 
thought Benjamin was in the slightest 
degree an authority when he is ‘cited. 
No! his words, too, are but the lan- 
guage in which the Doctor speaks. 
Imagine a man with rich imagination 
—his memory stored with the words 
of other men—too indolent or too 
happy ever to have learned the trade 
of authorship, and who speaks the lan- 
guage of the books on his shelves, 
which supply him with forms of ex- 
pression—with the hues and colouring 
of style—but no one of which alone, 
nor all together, can supply the mind, 
which is the unity of all. Thought of 
in this way, and read slowly, we have 
little doubt of the “* Doctor” being ul- 
timately regarded as one of the most 
wonderful books that ever was written. 
Its fault is—and it is a great fault— 
that its design is not distinctly enough 
seen. It is a wood, the paths in which 
can but be known after long acquaint- 
ance with every part of it—a key-map 
is wanting. Tt is a national loss, that 
Southey’s library was not preserved 
unbroken. His books, as far at least 
as they were his own selection of 
books, and we may include those given 
to him—for such presents are made 
with some reference to the studies of 
the person to whom gift-books are sent, 
either by author or - booksellers—were 
of infinite value united—of but little, 
comparatively, when scattered abroad. 
It had been suggested, we believe by 
Mr. Whiteside—certainly by some of 
his friends in the neighbourhood of 
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Keswick—that the house and library 
should be purchased and preserved. 
This mode of doing honour to the 
dead, is one which can be seldom 
rendered ; and in all testimonies to in- 
tellectual men, it is a fortunate inci- 
dent where, as in the case of a library 
formed, not for ostentation, but for 
the actual purposes of study, a part 
almost of the individual's life can be 
preserved, 

In the chapter on tongues, we find 
a passage from the old linguist Adam 
Littleton, in whose dictionary school- 
boys still look out for the word 
concurro, to test the story which tells 
us that his amanuensis, after putting 
down the word, ventured to suggest 
the interpretation, ‘to concur Sir,” 
*To concur—to condog!’ was the im- 
patient reply of the great Donnegan 
of the days that are gone; and his 
amanuensis—his recording angel— 
wrote down the word from the lexi- 
cographer’s own lips—‘* to concur, to 
condog ;” and the printer—we have 
seen it with our own eyes—fixed the 
word for ever. The passage is an ex- 
ceedingly striking one, in which the 
operations of conscience are described. 
In old Adam’s language, man consists 
of more than one self. This ‘increases 
the difficulty of knowing our selves; 
yet if we do not, through this know- 
edge here, secure for ourselves future 
happiness, we will at least be made 
know ourselves, when 


‘It will be too late to make any good 
use of that knowledge but a remediless 
repentance that we and ourselves ever 
met in company; when poor ruined self 
shall curse negligent sinful self to all 
ages, and wish direful imprecations upon 
that day and hour that first joined them 
together. 

“* Again, God has given man that ad- 
vantage above all other creatures, that 
he can with reflex acts look back and 
pass judgment upon himself. But seeing 
examination here supposes two persons, 
the one to examine, the other to be ex- 
amined, and yet seems to name but one, 
a man to examine himself; unless a man 
and himself be two, and thus every one 
of us have two selfs in him; let us first 
examine who ’tis here is to execute the 
office of examinant, and then who ’tis 
that is to be the party examined. 

“© Does the whole man in this action 
go over himself by parts? Or does the 
regenerate part call the unregenerate 
part to account? Or if there be a di- 
vided self in every man, does one self 


examin the other self, as to wit, the 
spiritual self, the carnal self? Or is it 
some one faculty in a man, by which a 
man brings all his other faculties and 
parts to trial,—such a one as the con- 
science may be? If so, how then is con- 
science itself tried, having no peers to 
be tried by, as beings superior to all 
other human powers, and calling them 
all to the bar?” 


Southey tells us he bought the ser- 
mons because he had used the diction- 
ary at school, and because, like Doctor 
Daniel Dove, in his boyhood, his bio- 
grapher derived more entertainment 
and information to boot, from that 
work, than from any other book which 
in those days came within the walls of 
aschool. Southey was always amused 
with any thing odd, and the lexicog- 
rapher had coined one word which 
won the laureate’s heart. He had in- 
vented an heptastic vocable—a seven- 
leagued—nay, seven-legged word, as 
an appellative for the lying monument 
of London, in which he commemorated 
the seven lord mayors, during whose 
days of office it was constructed. He 
called it—the word seems a hexameter 
or heptameter of Southey’s own coin- 


age— 


“ The Fordo-Watermanno-Hansono- 
Hookero-Vinero-Sheldono-Davisian Pil- 
lar.” 


It seems an easy transition from the 
old schoolmaster and divine, to the 
discussion of the relative worthiness 
of the masculine and feminine gen- 
ders. The Doctor was often sportive 
in manner, when his meaning was 
most serious; and on this subject, 
though he frequently introduced it, 
it was not easy to discover his real 
opinion. He was fond of introducing 
the question before his female ac- 
quaintance. Their half-anger, indig- 
nation, and merriment withal, on this 
topic, amused him, and his wife’s in- 
vincible good humour, was a source 
of triumph. He was fond of referring 
to Gwillim for theheraldic rule, ‘‘ that 
amongst things Sensitive, the males 
are of a more worthy bearing than 
the females.” The Salic law he looked 
upon as, in this respect, the law of 
nature. The Doctor was indignant 
at Eve’s taking upon her to jangle and 
demur with the devil about so weighty 
a matter as her husband’s freehold ; 


and dwelt upon her punishment as 





ilo 


the infliction upon her of a sense of 


inferiority. If such, says his biogra- 
pher, was his view of Eve’s conduct, 
what would he have thought of that 
daughter of Eve, who should be 
wicked enough to justify the act. 
Yet such a daughter there was, or is, 
Miss Hatfield, in whose letters on the 
importance of the female sex, we are 
told, that Eve's “motive was great, 
virtuous, irresistible ; might she not 
have felt herself awed and ins pired 
with a belief of a divine order ? Sows 
examination, she found it was to pro- 
duce a greater good than, as mortals, 
they could enjoy ; this impression 
excited a desire to possess that good ; 
and that desire determined her will, 
and the future destinies of a world,” 
Southey calls Miss Hatfield’s a new 
heresy, and proposes to call her fol- 
lowers, ‘ Eveites.” The novelty of 
Miss Hatfield’s heresy consists, ac- 
cording to Southey, not in excusing 
the mother of mankind, but in repre- 
senting her transgression as a great 
and meritorious act. Southe xy 1s in- 
terested in determining Miss Hat- 
field’s view of the matter to be here- 
tical of which, we are not yet quite 
sure ; as the motives which the ser- 
pent seems to have suggested, and 
which may be supposed to have in- 
fluenced Eve, are not inconsistent 
with Miss Hatfield’s theory ; and mo- 
tives may not be other than evil in 
themselves, though not seen to be’such 
by a female expositor of the dark 
passages of Genesis. However this 
be, Southey quotes Lodovico Domen- 
ichi, who says, that Eve was not 
created till after the prohibition, and 
that she had not known anything of 
it; that, therefore, she cannot be 
said to have disobeyed, but to have 
erred through ignorance. Domenichi 
adds, that no heresy ever originated 
with a woman. Southey is delighted 
to find a female heretic, and thus 
makes a little too much of an over- 
eloquent passage from Miss Hatfield. 
We grieve that she did not live in the 
Doctor's days, as we should have 
wished to have witnessed a battle be- 
tween them. ‘The Doctor would 
have wound her up to the highest 
itch of indignation, and she would 
Lave opened the flood-gates of female 
oratory upon his head.” 

The nature of women has been the 
subject of playful allusion in many of 
Southey’s works. There is in Madoc 
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a good-humoured passage, in which 
the topic is discussed in a playful 
imitation of the Welsh triad. 

Three things a wise man will not 
trust :— 


“ The wind, the sun-shine of an April day, 
And woman's plighted faith. I have beheld 
The weather-cock upon the steeple point, 
Steady from morn till eve; and I have seen 
The bees go forth upon an April morn, 

Secure the sunshine would not end in showers; 
But when was woman true ?”— 
* False bard and slanderous song.’ 


In some such mood a passage quo- 
ted from Marston seems conceived : — 


‘* Sing of the nature of woman; and then the song 
Shall be surely full of variety ; old crochets, 
And most sweet closes; it shall be humorous, 
Grave, fantastic, amorous, melancholy, sprightly, 
One in all, and all in one.” 


The Doctor had many theological 
arguments to sustain his opinions. In 
Genesis, all other things were pro- 
nounced to be very good—this was 
not said of the woman, 

There are Rabbis who deny Eve’s 
being taken from Adam’s side. He 
had originally a tail. This was found 
an inconvenient appendage; it was 
cut off, and made into woman. 

The Doctor did not altogether re- 
gard these Rabbinical traditions as 
binding in faith ; still he thought they 
preserved important truths. Some 
slight alterations of the original text ; 
a vowel point omitted or altered, 
would give a meaning not inconsistent 
with the Rabbinical narrative ; and the 
change of a letter would be: all that 
wasrequisite to vary the side of Adam 
into the part of the back, where the 
tail grows. The Doctor did not insist 
on his wife's believing all this, but it 
seemed to him probable. The pas- 
sages in which the husband is called 
the Head, acquired a new propriety, 
if you suppose the wife to be the Tail. 
Another legend, plainly pointing to 
the same moral end, says, that when 
woman was about to be made of the 
man’s rib, a monkey stole the rib, and 

‘an off with it. An angel followed 
the monkey, caught him by the tail, 
which he tore off ; brought it back 
instead of the rib, and of that rib was 
woman made. Old Matthew Henry 
used to say, that woman was made of 
the rib nearest to man’s heart. If 
the Doctor had heard this, he would 
not have said a word about it; nor 
does his malicious biographer. Wil- 
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liam Whiston has another account of 


the matter. His whim is, that the rib 
was chosen, because the most crooked 
part. This, the Doctor thought de- 
cisive. The Huguenot divine, Jean 


d’Espagne, denies women the gift of 


tongues, a miracle he regards as a 
gift properly accompanying preac ching ; 
and women, being forbidden to preac ‘h, 
cannot have the gift. As to the gift 
of tongues, he gives no reason for 
this not being vouchsafed to them. 
The Doctor supplied this deficiency, 
by hinting, that one was surely 
enough. 


“A favourite anecdote with our phi- 
losopher was, of the Barbadoes planters, 
one of whom agreed to exchange an 
English maid servant with the other for 
a bacon pig, weight for weight, four- 
pence per pound to be paid for the over- 
plus, if the balance should be in favour 
of the pig; sixpence, if it were on the 
maid’s side. But, when they were 
weighed in the scales, Honour, who 
was ‘extreme fat, lazy, and good for 
nothing,’ so far ‘outweighed ‘the | pig; 
that the pig’s owner repented of his im- 
provident bargain, and refused to stand 
to it. Such a case Ligon observes, when 
he records this notable story, seldom 
happened ; but the Doctor cited it as 
shewing what had been the relative 
value of women and pork in the West 


Indies. And observe, he would say, of 


white women—English, Christian wo- 
men—not of poor heathen blacks, who 
are considered as brutes, bought and 
sold like brutes, worked like brutes, 
and treated worse than any govern- 
ment ought to permit even brutes to be 
treated.” 


In some respects, the Doctor admit- 
ted that women were better than men. 
The cannibals like them better—they 
prefer, it seems, white men to negroes; 
Englishmen are better meat than 
Frenchmen, and women are more to 
be liked than men—they are whiter, 
more tender, and more delicate. To 
pass from these considerations, nature 
always tends to the production of the 
nobler sex. The female is an imper- 
fection, or default in nature. Her 
design is to form a male—but, where 
strength, or temperament are want- 
ing, a defective production is the 
result, This delighted the Doctor. 


The Hindoo widow, who burns herself 


with her husband, will, in the next 
state, be born amale. She who re- 
fuses will never be better than a wo- 


man. Such Mahometans as believe 
that women have souls, allow them a 
separate paradise. Paradise would 
not be paradise, if they were let in. 
Origen—but the church condemned 
the opinion as heretical—aflirmed that, 
after the day of judgment, women 
would be turned into men, The Doe- 
tor thought the opinion probable, as 
we are to be progressive in a future 
state. It seems inconsistent in the 
Doctor, to have dwelt, as he did, on 
the hope held out by many of the 
Hebrew teachers, that, « during the 
temporal reign of the Messiah, every 
Jewish woman is to lie-in every day.” 
This seems too much of a good thing. 

The Doctor quotes Se ripture—and 
legend—and saints—and fathers—and 
all against women. We would think 
he had taken a lesson from that Oxen- 
ford clerk, who was the wife of Bath’s 
fifth husband :— 


*‘ My spouse, who was, you know, to learning bred, 
A certain treatise got, at evening, read ; 
Where divers authors, (whom, the devil confound 
For all their lies), were in one volume bound, 
Valerius whole; and, of St. Jerome, part. 
Chrysippus, and Tertullian, Ovid's Art, 
Solomon’s Proverbs; Eloisa’s Loves.” 


The very volume must have got 
into the Doctor’s library, and not this 
volume alone, but an appendix, ag 
wicked, and as bulky as that malicious 
book itself :— 


** «Tt is a bad thing,’ said St. Augus- 
tine, ‘to look upon a woman, a worse 
to speak to her, and to touch her is 
worst of all. John Bunyan admired 
the wisdom of God for making him shy 
of the sex, and boasted that “it was a 
rare thing to see him ‘ carry it pleasant 
towards a woman,’ ‘ The common salu- 
tation of women,’ said he, ‘I abhor; 
their company alone I cannot away 
with!’ John, the great Tinker, thought 
with the son of Sirach, that “better is 
the churlishness of a man, than a cour- 
teous woman, a woman which bringeth 
shame and reproach.’ And, Menu, the 
law-giver of the Hindoos, hath written, 
that ‘it is the nature of women, in this 
world, to cause the seduction of men.’ 
And, John Moody, in the play, says, 
* I ha’ seen alittle of them, and I find 
that the best, when she’s minded, won’t 
ha’ much goodness to spare.’ <A wife 
has been called a daily calamity—and, 
they who thought least unfavourably of 
the sex, have pronounced it a necessary 
evil.” 


The Doctor believed in the pre- 
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existence of man, and in the metemp- 
scychosis. His theory was that of 
progressive life, and he saw so many 
approaches to this doctrine in systems 
of philosophy, and theology, and theo- 
sophy, that he wondered it had not 
been before distinctly propounded. 
«¢ How can we choose but remember 
God's mercy,” saysan old divine, ‘that 
no ravenous beast rangesin our nation, 
if menthemselves would not be wolves, 
and bears, and lions one to another.” 
«¢ And they are thus so,” replied the 
Doctor, ‘but because they have 
actually been bears, and lions, and 
wolves? What theologians call the 
old Adam, or the old man, should 
physiologically be called the old 
beast.” Jones, of Nayland, in a re- 
markable sermon on the ‘‘ Nature and 
Economy of Beasts and Cattle,” helps 
out his theory. The passage is well 
worth looking to, but is too long to 
quote, and is not easily susceptible of 
abridgment. George Fox has a pas- 
sage of the same kind, in which he il- 
lustrates the nature of wicked or un- 
regenerate men, by ascribing to them 
the character and habits of bestial or 
vegetable life. The poet Cowper 


supplies the Doctor, or his biogra- 
pher, with a page, in which the same 
conception is well worked out, From 
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eastern books of religion the same 
doctrine, or one less distinguishable 
from the Doctor’s theory, than his 
biographer seems to imagine, may be 
gathered. It is found in the Welsh 
triads, and probably in every form 
that mystic theology has ever assumed. 
It is implied in any intelligible mean- 
ing that can be assigned to the Hindoo 
devotees, if not expressed in words, 
as we believe it to be in many of the 
Brahminical books. The same thought 
is quoted by Southey from Sir Tho- 
mas Browne and Bishop Berkeley ; and 
he might have added that it is the 
basis of ‘* Gulliver’s Travels,” not to 
speak of “ Reynard the Fox.” The 
experience and observation of every 
one who at all knows society, must 
confirm the view of man being in 
every country of Europe in the bestial 
state. Your foxhunter is himself a 
fox, your fat preacher a grunting 
swine, your legislator a goose—a So- 
lon goose, if you will—your biogra- 
phical embalmer of the mighty dead a 
boar—a very boar. The Doctor's 
notion was not that men are punished 
for some sins committed in a former 
state of being, by being at an after 
period imprisoned in ferine forms, but 
that life is progressive, that it for ever 
ascends from lower to higher forms ;* 


* «Every rank of creatures in the Creation leaves death behind it or under it. 
The metal at its height of being seems a mute prophecy of the coming vegetation, 
into a mimic semblance of which it crystallizes. The blossom and flower, the 
acmé of vegetable life, divides into correspondent organs with reciprocal functions, 
and by instinctive motions and approximations seems impatient of that fixture, by 
which it is differenced in kind from the flower-shaped psyche, that flutters with 
free wing above it. And wonderfully in the insect realm doth the irritability, the 
proper seat of instinct, while yet the nascent sensibility is subordinated thereto— 
most wonderfully, I say, doth the muscular life in the insect, and the musculo-ar- 
terial in the bird, imitate and typically rehearse the adaptive understanding, yea, 
and the moral affections and charities, of man. Let us carry ourselves back, in 
spirit, to the mysterious week, the teeming work-days of the Creator: as they 
rose in vision before the eye of the inspired historian of ‘the generations of the 
heaven and the earth, in the days that the Lord God made the earth and the hea- 
vens.” And who that hath watched their ways with an understanding heart, 
could contemplate the filial and loyal bee; the home-building, wedded, and divorce- 
less swallow ; and above all the manifoldly intelligent ant tribes, with their com- 
monwealths and confederacies, their warriors and miners, the husbandfolk, that 
fold in their tiny flocks on the honeyed leaf, and the virgin sisters with the holy 
instincts of maternal love, detached and in selfless purity—and not say to him- 
self, behold the shadow of approaching humanity, the sun rising from behind, in 
the kindling morn of creation! Thus all low natures find their highest good in 
semblances and seekings of that which is higher and better. All things strive to 
ascend, and ascend in their striving. And shall man alone stoop? Shall his pur- 
suits and desires, the reflections of his inward life, be like the reflected image of a 
tree on the edge of a pool, that grows downward, and seeks a mock heaven in the 
unstable element beneath it, in neighbourhood with the slim water-weeds and oozy 
bottom-grass that are yet better than itself and more noble, in as far as substances 
that appear as shadows are preferable to shadows mistaken for substance! No! 
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that in the creation of the stone, of 
the vegetable, of the fish, nature is 
still endeavouring in each to attain a 
higher stage of being, and that the in- 
ferior orders were but imperfect ef- 
forts, in which the attempt to attain 
a higher scale had failed ; that the ul- 
timate conception of the highest form 
was present to the creative mind, even 
when from accidents of matter, or 
other interfering causes, life was ma- 
nifested in some lower grade. We 
cannot but think the fancy not very 
unlike some of those German specu- 
lations which begin, by untenanting 
creation of its God, and end in poly- 
theism or pantheism, which it may be 
pretty plainly shown are but the dis- 
guises of atheism. In the Doctor's 
philosophy, the notion existed, together 
with a number of others, which modi- 
fied and disarmed it of its mischief ; 
for the peculiarity of Southey’s mind 
seems to have been a sort of appetite 
for everything that was false in phy- 
sics, heretical in religion, and fantas- 
tic in philosophy. Knowing that the 
figments of the naturalists, and the 
theologians, and the philosophers,would 
never have obtained reception and 
credence but for the portion of truth 
which they embodied or symbolised. 
If the philosophical enquirer inferred 
some fallacious principle from too 
hasty an induction, the inference had 
et its truth to the imagination ; and 
in this way only was it possible that 
men could have been misled by it. 
Their error was the misapplication or 
the perversion of a truth, and the 


false fact, after all, answered the pur- 
pose of an illustration, when the dis- 
cussion was not of man’s discoveries 
in the realm of nature, but of the 


powers of the mind itself. In this 
way Southey'’s strange accumulation 
of everything that, by common con- 
sent, men have thrown aside as the 
withered leaves of the tree of know- 
ledge, is applied by him to no unrea- 
sonable or unprofitable use. The only 
wonder is, how any man could have 
gathered together, and remembered 
so much strange rubbish—for such it 


it must be a higher good to make you happy. 
below _ proper humanity, you seek a happy life in the region of death. 


saith the moral poet— 


The Doctor. 
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is—apart from the purposes to which 
it is applied. 

The Doctor was startled by the con- 
sequences to which an actual belief of 
the transmigration of souls led. The 
hospitals for vermin, at Surat, where 
beggars are hired for fleas to feed on— 
because the fleas are supposed to have 
been, at some former period, human 
beings—satisfied the Doctor that the 
creed required some modification. 
His was not the downward-looking 
superstition that imagines men de- 
graded to beasts, but a faith that 
looked upward and onward, believing 
that the lower animals are “ vehi- 
cles of the living spirit in its ascent to 
humanity—only the egg, the cater- 
pillar, and the aurelia, from which the 
human, but immortal Phyche is to 
come forth at last.” His biographer 
tells us that he was not acquainted 
with the works of Giordano Bruno, 
but his notion of life being in its ear- 
lier manifestations but imperfectly dis. 
played, and of a higher object being 
always in the design of the creative 
mind, seems to fall in with the Nolan 
philosopher’s conception that ‘* Defor- 
mium animalium forme formose sunt in 
celo.” This led him to disbelieve the 
immortality of brutes, though not with- 
out some inconsistency, in his idea of 
paradise, he seems to include insects, 
and birds, and flowers ; nay ‘the lion 
lay down there with the lamb, and the 
antelope reclined its gentle head on the 
leopard’s breast.”” The Doctor was 
not ignorant, nor quite unbelieving, 
of the existence of the great bird Ziz, 
of which the Rabbins tell, ‘* whose 
head, when he stands in the deep sea, 
reaches up to heaven; whose wings, 
when they were expanded, darken the 
sun; and oneof whose eggs, happening to 
fall, crushed three hundred cedars, and 
drowned sixty cities in its yolk. That 
fowl is reserved for the dinner of the 
Jews in heaven, at which Leviathan is 
to be the fish, and Behemoth the roast 
meat.” The immortality of brutes, 
however, on the whole, he did not be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the green war- 
blers of the bowers of paradise, of the 


While you labour for any thin 
Well 


‘Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing ig man,’” 
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Mahometans, and the feasts of the 
carnal Jews, and Leviathan, Behemoth, 
and the bird Ziz. He had his own 
reasons to disbelieve. ‘The apparition 
of Mrs, Veal satisfied the readers of 
De Foe of the reality of an invisible 
world, the proper preparation for 
which was reading, ‘‘ Drelincourt on 
Death”—the book which that illus- 
trious hack was, for the moment, hired 
to puff—and our Doctor was, by 
the same kind of reasoning, satisfied 
that brutes were not immortal. If they 
were, there would surely have been 
some traditions of their ghosts appear- 
ing, but there are none. Pope Gre- 
gory the Ninth, was, after his death, 
met roaming about the woods by 
a hermit—but this is not a case in 
point—Gregory was a beast, to be 
sure; but while he lived on earth he 
bore a human form; and after death 
his own was not the ‘shape of any one 
known beast. He had the head of an 
ass, the body of a bear, and the tail of 
a cat. The Doctor had some belief in 
ghost stories—we have none, and we 
suspect the old monks who fabricated 
them had not very much. They, like 
the Doctor, doubted or disbelieved 
the immortality of brutes; and the 
appearance of a ghost implies that a 
something survives death. Thus it is, 
that their absence from these old sto- 
ries is to be accounted for. Dr. Dove 
did not live to the days of Blake, the 


great ‘painter, who drew pictures of 


the dead from their actual appar itions; 
who seems to have lived in some 
strange disease of the imagination, 
which presented to the bodily eye 
prophets, and martyrs, and apostles. 


**O Dove, ‘my guide, philosopher, 
and friend!’ that thou hadst lived to see 
what I have seen, the portrait of the 
ghost of a flea, engraved by Varley, 
from the original by Blake! The en- 
graver was present when the likeness 
was taken, and relates the circum- 
stances thus, in his Treatise on Zodiacal 
Physiognomy. 

** This spirit visited his imagination 
in such a figure as he never anticipated 
in an insect. As I was anxious to make 
the most correct investigation in my 
sower of the truth of these visions, on 
coon of this spiritual apparition of a 
flea, I asked him if he could draw for 
me the resemblance of what he saw. 
He instantly said, ‘ I see him now before 
me.’ I, therefore, gave him paper and 


a pencil, with which he drew the por- 
trait, of which a fac-simile is given in 
this number. I felt convinced by his 
mode of proceeding, that he had a real 
image before him; for, he left off, and 
began on another part of the paper, to 
make a separate drawing of the mouth 
of the flea, which the spirit having 
opened, he was prevented from pro- 
ceeding with the first sketch, till he hd 
closed it. During the time occupied in 
completing the drawing, the flea told 
him that all fleas were inhabited by the 
souls of such men as were by nature 
blood-thirsty to excess,-and were there- 
fore providentially confined to the size 
and form of insects; otherwise, were he 
himself, for instance, the size of a horse, 


he would depopulate a great portion of 


the country. He adde d, that if, in at- 
tempting to leap from one island to an- 
other, he should fall into the sea, he 
could swim, and should not be lost.” 
The Ghost of the Flea spoke truly, 
when he said what a formidable beast 
he should be, if, with such power of leg 
and of proboscis, and such an appetite 
for blood, he were as large as a horse. 
And, if all things came by chance, it 
would necessarily follow from the laws 
of chance, that such monsters there 
would be; but, because all things are 
wisely and mercifully ordered, it is, 
that these varieties of form and power 
which would be hideous, and, beyond 
measure, destructive upon a larger 


scale, are left in the lower stages of 


being—the existence of such deformity, 
and such means of destruction there, 


and their non-existence as the scale of 


life ascends, alike tending to prove the 
wisdom, and the benevolence of the 
Almighty Creator.” 


We must with this extract close 
our account of the “ Doctor.” It is 
impossible that the readers, who have 
followed us thus far, must not see 
that it is a work of the rarest and the 
richest humour. It requires, and will 
repay study. If not the best, it is the 
most characteristic of all Southey’s 
works. We may perhaps recur to it. 

It is a mere accident that makes us 
add a notice of the ** New Curiosities 
of Literature” to our review of Sou- 
they’s work. There is no natural link 
of connexion between them, further than 
this, that the ‘‘ New Curiosities” deal 
very much in the same kind of matter, 
which form the body of Southey’s book. 
Soane’s, however, is, properly speak- 
ing, a book of extracts, united by no 
common and pervading life, often very 
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entertaining, but as we have wished 
to express, no one page telling to ano- 
ther; nothing essential lost, if any be 
omitted to be read ; a book to be taken 
up often, and laid down without any dis- 
tinct recollection ; in short, a pleasant 
drawing-room table-book ; and now, 
that ‘*‘ Hone’s Every-day Book” is pro- 
bably thumbed out of existence, a book 
exceedingly likely to be popular, in the 
same way that that amusing miscella- 

Hone’s was really a very 
heenens book. His own progress—we 
mean as a publisher, for we do not 
know the history of his life—was an 
odd one enough. Political pasqui- 
nades, in the form of lampoons, in 
which the language of the creeds and 
authorized formulas of religious 
worship was imitated and profaned, 
pseudo-gospels, and epistles, printed 
soas to look like bibles and testaments ; 
pamphlets, which, if not actually in- 
fidel, verged at least on very debata- 
ble ground, were followed, towards the 
close of his life, by amusing antiqua- 
rian tracts, old mysteries and morali- 
ties, Christmas carols, and broadsides 
of onekind or another, bloody murders, 
and bloody marty rdoms, and every- 
thing calculated to excite an undisci- 
plined imagination. A great part of 
his stock in trade was ‘ Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints,’”’ and the semi-infidel of 
some twenty years before became a 
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kind of semi-papist. His books, how- 
ever, “ have vanished from the stall.” 
The tastes which they gratified, and, 
through his latter course, innocently 
gratified, still remain ; and there are 
Shakspeare societies and Percy clubs 
for grey-haired children, the white- 
boys of literature, as well as some- 
thing better in the volumes of Knight 
and Chambers for their sons and 
daughters. Of the volumes which re- 
cord ancient superstitions and illus- 
trate ancient manners, these are among 
the best and most entertaining which 
we have met. ‘To have compiled the 
facts brought together in this book, 
which depend on the authority of 
others, must have been the study of 
a life, so numerous are the works 
quoted. The sources, however, of 
information, are chiefly English or 
French, and as much use is not made 
of Grimm and the German antiqua- 
rians, as might reasonably be expect- 
ed. The book, however, is a good 
book. With the young it will be 
a favourite; and though we do not 
like it quite as well as “Hone with his 
thousand wood-cuts, and his extracts 
from old plays and old magazines, we 
think that a debt of gratitude is due 
to Mr. Soane, and we trust that he 
may continue a book from which many 
readers will receive great delight. 


A. 
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Tue bar of Ireland cannot produce a finer set of fellows than those of which 
the North-East circuit is composed. “We speak, of course, with reference to 
their legal acquirements, for, in regard of personal appearance, some of them 
are ugly enough to look at; but for learning, ability, and those finer social 
qualities of our nature, they challenge all competition. Whether in addressing 
a jury, or dressing a devilled-turkey —discussing a legal proposition, or a cooper 
of claret—they are unrivalled. 

But there is not, at the bar of any country, a finer old man than the father 
of that circuit. The snows of eighty winters are upon his head, yet is his 
eye not dim, nor his natural strength abated. Look at him, as he stands in 
“the Hall,” attired in a suit of unexceptionable sables—for he is always scru- 
pulous in regard of professional costume, down even to his very shoes and 
gaiters, and the black watch-ribbon, with the gold seal pendant therefrom— 
what a beau-ideal does he not present of a lawyer and a gentleman. Obserev 
him, as he stands by the pillar at the door of the Court of Chancery—with 
his bag rolled up under one arm, and the other resting upon his side. Mark 
him well. There is intellect in his clear hazel eye, with a twinkle of unmis. 
takable humour gleaming from under the-drooping lid—there is power in every 
line of his strongly-marked countenance.- Even the passing stranger, who does 
not know him, attracted by his appearance, stops as he passes. Tis features 
are now at rest; but unless you saw them lighted-up, you could have but little 
idea of the eloquence of their expression. To judge of the power of his intel- 
lect, he must be heard upon a great occasion denouncing, with burning words, 
the oppressors of his country—to form an opinion of his social qualities, he 
must be scen presiding at a festive meeting of that circuit of which he is the 
father—as with his fine bald head, shaded by the few silver hairs that yet re- 
main, thrown slightly back, he returns thanks for the toast (his own health) 
which has just been proposed by the junior of the day; and adds, perhaps, 
with a humorous glance at the joyous assembly by which he is surrounded— 
“‘ There never was a father who had so fine a family without the trouble of 
rearing them.” 

It is related of Curran, that when’ his days were drawing near a close, a 
friend, who united in his person the rival branches of law and literature, being 
laudably anxious that no particulars connected with the history of that great 
advocate’s life should be lost to the world, called upon him one morning, with 
this object in view. He found Curran extended on a sofa, looking gloomy 
and unwell; after a few introductory observations, he approached the sub- 
ject of his visit. ‘My dear Curran, I wish very much to know some 
facts connected with your early life, for it would be a great pity that any cir- 
cumstance of the career of so remarkable a man should be lost; and if you 
will only favour ——” 

«* Who cares about my history?” interrupted Curran, with some impatience. 

«* You cannot conceive how absorbing is the interest which the public take 
in everything that concerns you ; besides, my dear friend, to tell you the truth, 
I am about to write your life.” 

A gleam of his old playful humour flitted, for 2 moment, across Curran’s 
features, as he replied, with an air of melancholy resignation— 

‘“¢ Take it rather, my friend.” 

The difficulty of dealing, in his lifetime, with the character of a man who 
occupies a leading position in public estimation is so great, that, perhaps, in 
like manner, we may incur the risk of a similar ‘‘ setting down ;” and, possi- 
bly, be informed on some future occasion by Mr. Holmes, should he—penetra- 
ting the obscurity which shrouds an anonymous writer, ever chance to discover 
who has “done him”—that he would very much have preferred the homicidal 
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alternative proposed by Curran. Be this as it may, we must proceed 
in our attempt; and, however unequal we may feel to the task, endeavour 
to paint in as true and expressive a as we can, the portrait of one, who 
is unquestionably the most remarkable man of his time at the Irish bar—we 
shall do so, we trust, in no unworthy spirit. ‘‘ Speak of me as I am,” would, 
we feel assured, be his own wish in any criticism of his character which should 

o forth to the world ; and the exaggerated encomiums of a servile pen, or the 
favish praises of flattery, would be alike repugnant to his honest and manly 
nature. 

Those great men, whose fame has reflected such lustre on the bar of Ireland, 
and earned for it the well-deserved reputation of containing within its ranks all 
the eloquence, learning, and genius of the time, are passing rapidly off the stage ; 
the tones that charmed the ear, the wit that captivated the fancy, and the elo- 
quence that won the heart, are not quite so frequent as they were; but al- 
though a race of bill-of-exchange lawyers now appears upon that stage, once 
occupied by the giants of old—men who are admirably got-up on points of 
practice, who are unrivalled in the scramble of a motion, and prepared to argue 
any demurrer, however frivolous, or to refine upon any distinction, however 
attenuated—although those flashes of genius, and that brilliant eloquence, 
which lent such a charm to forensic displays, are comparatively rare, and the 
heavy and laboured declamation of prosy practitioners, in which a ceaseless 
reiteration of the same topics is the substitute for ingenuity, and volu- 
bility supplies the place of eloquence, are unfortunately but too frequent. 
Shall it be therefore said that, upon the whole, the bar of Ireland has deterio- 
rated? We think not. If the higher attributes of genius are more rare, it is only 
because the occasions when an opportunity of displaying them is afforded are not 
sofrequent. Brilliant displays of imaginative eloquence would be unsuitable to 
the ordinary topics of daily practice; but should the occasion arise of dis- 
cussing a great constitutional question, or of enlisting popular sympathy against 
injustice and oppression, we cannot but think that we have amongst us still 
men whose genius would carry them to the height of the great argument; and 
s0 long as a Holmes and a Whiteside are left to us, we feel assured that we have 
orators capable of making an effort, which cannot be surpassed in the im- 
perishable records of Irish eloquence. 

We presume the early career of Mr. Holmes at the bar was beset with most 
of those difficulties which it is so ‘often the lot of the unassisted aspirant for 
distinction in the arduous profession of the law to encounter, and among the 
number it is not unlikely the “res angusta domi” was included. We recollect 
well hearing him make use of a remarkable expression (from the practical phi- 
losophy of which we hope it may be our good fortune to derive benefit)—‘* I 
began the world,” he said once, in addressing the jury, “ without a shilling in 
my pocket ; but when I was leaving home, my father said to me, ‘ Kitchen 
your time, Robert.’ I profited by his advice, gentlemen—I did kitchen my 
time, and the result is, that Iam now independent of the frowns of fortune.” 
By his own indefatigable exertions, by assiduity and labour—not only without 
the advantage of any professional connexion of any kind—not only uncheered 
by the smiles of patronage, but under the frowns of judicial displeasure, and 
opposed by difficulties which few but himself could have surmounted—this re- 
markable man has won his way to the foremost ranks of his profession; and if 
he does not enjoy the ineffable satisfaction of contemplating, from a position 
of quiet repose, that turbulent tide, the waves of which he buffeted so 
lustily and so long, he must have some consolation in the reflection that his 
career has been consistent throughout; that he has never swerved one iota 
from those principles of rigid independence which he laid down for himself; 
that he has never availed himself of the courtier arts by which men rise to 
place; that he has never fawned upon power, or waited at the levees of great 
men, but with a strong mind and a stout heart, has made head against a sea 
of troubles; and now, in a ripe old age, with bodily powers unimpaired, 
and his vigorous intellect unclouded, finds himself occupying a prominent posi- 
tion upon that stage where he once played so conspicuous a part; and if “ the 
double tap” of the attorney does not so often disturb the repose of his study, 
clients still are anxious to avail themselves’ of his professional ability ; and 
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“that which should accompany old age,” the respect and honour due to one 
whose career has ever been distinguished by scrupulous integrity, indomitable 
fortitude, and an undeviating adherence to principle, he enjoys in no illiberal 
measure. 

It is not probable that the life of an able-bodied, able-minded lawyer, who 
has confined himself exclusively to the routine duties of his profession, and does 
not enter upon the field of politics, should possess many incidents of sufficient im- 
yortance to attract public attention. An account of the difficulties with which 

e had to contend, and the means by which they were eventually surmounted, 
would, no doubt, prove of the highest interest to those who are following in 
the same rugged and laborious path, but we are unfortunately not in a condi. 
tion to lay before the world many of the facts connected with the early history 
of the subject of our memoir. 

The parents of Robert Holmes resided in the neighbourhood of Belfast, where 
they occupied a respectable position in society; they were in the habit, upon 
certain interesting occasions, of visiting the metropolis. It was during the 

eriod of one of these visits, in the year 1765, that Robert Holmes was first 
introduced into a world which was destined for so many years to prove a stormy 
and adverse one to him. He was instructed in the rudiments of English edu- 
cation by a lady, the daughter of the clergyman of the parish in which his 
family resided ; and having remained for some time under her care, he was re- 
moved to a public school, where, after a short sojourn of three years, his studies 
advanced so rapidly as to qualify him for admission to the university. He 
entered college in the memorable year 1782, and his under-graduate career 
was distinguished by repeated proofs of that ability of which his school life 
afforded so many indications. ‘The most remarkable of his class fellows was 
the late Chief Justice Bushe, against whom he was often pitted; and although 
Bushe was his superior in classical attainments, the elegance and beauty of his 
translations being seldom equalled, Mr. Holmes had always the advantage in 
those studies which required the vigorous exercise of the reasoning faculties, 
He regularly carried off the premium in science, with the certificate of the pre- 
ceding year, at every examination, until he obtained his degree. 

Of his subsequent career, from the period of his leaving college until he 
appeared at the bar, we have no authentic account. We are not, therefore, 
able to say whether he had the advantage of professional assistance in directing 
his legal studies ; but we rather incline to think that the contrary was the case. 
We believe that his opinion is unfavourable to the system of legal education at 
present the practice in England, and that he thinks knowledge of law is best 
acquired, and longest retained, by the unaided exercise of the intellect. 

As we have already intimated, Mr. Holmes’s path to professional eminence 
was beset by difliculties ofa peculiar and formidable nature, but when they 
were at last surmounted, and the extent of his learning and talents became 
known, the government of the day was naturally anxious to secure the services 


of so distinguished a lawyer. Overtures were accordingly made—the office of 


crown prosecutor upon his own circuit had previously been offered to him by 
Mr. Saurin, but rejected. It was now intimated to him, by Lord Anglesea, 
that a silk gown was at his service, and that the solicitor-generalship should 
follow. ‘To the great surprise, however, of the public, as well as of his own 


eee this offer was declined, and a resolution expressed on the part of 


r. Holmes that it was his determination never to serve under any government. 
We are unable to afford any other clue to this singular and determined resist- 
ance of Mr. Holmes, to every official overture, presenting the only instance on 
record of a man deliberately preferring the toilsome and arduous life of a work- 
ing lawyer to the dignity and repose, as well as the emolument of place, 
except by laying before our readers a remarkable page in his history, which 
we open with some reluctance. We do so from no desire to awaken recollections 
which may be painful, or to revive the animosities of other days; but if we 
succeed in showing that a course, which has so often been attributed to the cy- 
nical bitterness of disappointed ambition, has been produced by far other and 
different causes, we hope our motives will not be misconceived. 

The connexion which Mr. Holmes formed with the Emmet family is so well 
known, that it is unnecessary for us to allude to it further. It may be 
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well supposed that it cast a cloud of suspicion over his early life, and was but 
ill-calculated to advance him at the bar; when, in those unfortunate times, 
loyalty was often made the test of learning, and legal acquirements could never 
compensate for the want of martial ardour. 

There was a corps of yeomanry, composed of the members of the Irish bar, 
in which Mr. Holmes, with the creat ms: ujority of his brethren, was enrolled. 
They were commanded by Mr. Saurin ; and the hall of the Four Courts, where 
it was their custom to parade, resounded then with sounds far different from 
those which awake its echoes now. It was upon one of these occasions that Mr. 
Saurin informed them they were to be placed under the command of the military 
merase. Mr. Holmes—who had a few days previously witnessed, in the 
public streets, one of those dreadful scenes, in which confessions were extracted 
from wretched victims writhing under the torture of the lash—being apprehen- 
sive that the corps to which he belonged might be called upon to superintend some 
of those executions, so abhorrent to humanit y, indignantly threw down his arms, 
and stepped out of the ranks. His secession, of course, could not but be known 
to the north-east circuit, of which he was then, as he is now, a member; and at 
the next meeting of that society, one of his learned brethren had suflici ‘jent influ- 
ence to procure the insertion upon its books of « resolution, ‘“ that no person, not 
being enrolled in one of the yeomanry corps, was worthy of being considered a 
member of the bar.” A copy of this resolution having been forwarded to Mr. 
Holmes, he intimated his intention of being present at the next bar dinner, 
which was held at Harrington’s tavern, in Grafton-street. He came accord- 
ingly; and a gentleman, who was then neither father nor junior of the cireuit, 
rose, and moved that the resolution should be read, adding, that if there was 
then present any person who felt that it applied to him, he ought to leave the 
room. Mr. Holmes re plied, that he felt there could be no doubt that he was 
the person meant; and, although, if he had acted in any way unbecoming a 
lawyer or a gentleman, that socie ty had the power to visit him ‘with its displea- 
sure, he protest d against its ae to inquire into po litical offences—that 
he had exercised the right of private judgment in leaving the corps of yeo- 
manry—and th *, ae supposed he was no longer & member of the society. 
Having said this, he at once quitted the apartment. The next morning, w hich 
was Sunday, he bs oe atched a friend to the gentléman who had read the resolu- 
tion, whom he instructed to s: ay that he considered that this gentleman, being 
neither father nor junior of the bar, had no right to interfere in the matter; and 
that, as the course he had thought proper to adopt would interfere with his pro- 
fessional prospects, as well as cast a stigma upon his name, he required an 
immediate meeting. 

The message returned was, that as his opponent wished to have an oppor- 
tunity of consulting his friends upon the subject, he could not send him an 
answer until Monday. On the evening of that day, while Mr. Holmes was at 
a dinner- -party;, he was informed that a gentleman wished to see him upon busi- 
ness, he instar itly left the table, and proceeding into an adjoining apartment, 
found himself in the presence of the high sheriff, who stated, that having 
received information he was about to ficht a duel, he considered it his duty to 
take him into custody, and required that he should enter into ree ognizances to 
keep the peace. Two of the party having been sent for, and the necessary se- 
curities given, Mr. Holmes returned to finish his wine; and the next morning, 
on going down to court, he found that they were making an ap plic ation to the 
King’ s Bence th for a criminal information against him, as well as his second. 

A conditional order was granted, against which cause was shewn, on behalf 

of Mr. Holmes and his friend, by Messrs. Curran and Plunket. The grounds 
relied upon for their defence were, that it had been agreed that the difference 
should be arranged by two arbitrators—one, a Mr. Lawson, nominated by Mr. 
Holmes, and the other, Mr. Dobbs, then the father of the circuit, by the pro- 
secutor ; that a declaration was drawn up by the north-east bar, stating that 
they had authorized these gentlemen to settle the dispute, with liberty, if neces 
sary, to call in an umpire. Mr. Saurin’s opinion was then requested 1s to 
which of the two following declarations should be adopted :—‘‘ Mr. Holmes is 
satisfied that he acted under a mistaken idea when he sent the message, and 


hopes there will be no further proceedings ;” or ** Mr, Holmes is now deceived 
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in the opinion which he formed, that the prosecutor intended a personal insult,” 
This declaration, drawn upon the brief containing the affidavits, was signed by 
the arbitrators, and forwarded to Mr. Saurin. He, however, after keeping the 

apers for some days, declined to interfere. It was then proposed that lots 
should be cast for an umpire, to decide which of the two forms should be 
adopted. Mr. Dobbs, declined any further interference, stating that the north. 
east bar disclaimed his adjustment. All attempts at an amicable arrangement 
having proved abortive, the cause shown was pronounced insufficient, and the 
conditional order made absolute. 

An offer was then made on the part of Mr. Holmes, that he would save them 
the trouble of going to trial by pleading guilty, on condition that all pro- 
ceedings against his friend should be abandoned. These terms were accepted ; 
and, having pleaded guilty, Mr. Holmes was sentenced by Lord Kilwarden to 
six months’ imprisonment—the Chief Justice taking occasion, in passing sentence, 
to deliver himself of one of those common-places of loyalty, then so much the 
fashion—‘‘ That arm,” he said, ‘‘ which the considerations of loyalty were not 
strong enough to induce you to raise on behalf of your sovereign, would have 


been lifted to take away the life of a brother.” Three months of his term of 


imprisonment having expired, the government, conceiving, perhaps, that he had 
been rather hardly dealt with, set him at liberty ; but he only returned to the 
duties of his profession to encounter fresh difliculties, and to be immersed in 
troubles which would have broken down the energies of any ordinary man. 

It forms no part of our purpose to enter upon a history of the causes 
which led to that melancholy catastrophe in which the ill-fated Emmet was a 
principal actor ; but some short time before it took place, Mr. Holmes had oc- 
casion to visit London, in order to arrange some matters connected with the 
will of the elder Emmet, in which he had been named executor. On the very 
morning of his return, he found the rebellion had broken out; and he had 
scarcely arrived at home before his house was entered, his papers seized, and 
he himself a second time consigned to the walls of a prison. He suffered a 
confinement of three months, without any further assignable cause, and he was 
then discharged ; but his return was now to a desolate home—the hand of 
Death had been busy in his absence; and he found himself, with a cloud of 
suspicion resting on his name, the solitary occupant of a cheerless hearth—his 
‘household gods shivered around him.” ‘To have encountered any one of these 
evils, would have been sufficient to paralyze the energies of most men; but 
when we consider them all coming together upon one who was just commencing 
life, and struggling at the bar, we cannot but express our admiration and wonder 
at the indomitable fortitude, manly spirit, and strong resolution which carried 
him through such a complication of misfortunes, yet the wrongs and in- 
justice he suffered must have eaten deep into his heart; and there is surely 
no longer cause to wonder why he should have persisted in sternly rejecting 
any conciliatory advances on the part of a government whose conduct to him 
had been characterized by cruel persecution. These circumstances must, of 
course, have thrown most formidable obstacles in the way of his professional 
advancement. Regarded with distrust by his brethren, and frowned upon by 
the Bench, many years of his life passed over without a brief. The tide, how- 
ever, at last took a turn in his favour ; the resolution was rescinded which ex- 
cluded him from circuit, where, at length, he got into business, his talents soon 
became known—briefs flowed in upon him—the connexions which he formed 
on circuit extended themselves to Dublin; and in spite of prosecutions, he 
soon acquired the reputation of a thriving lawyer, and eventually became the 
leader, as he is now the father, of that circuit which treated him with such 
aggravated cruelty. 

We do not think the histories of professional men afford a more noble ex- 
ample of difficulties, the most disheartening, overcome by patient determination, 
and obstacles conquered by sheer dint of indomitable resolution, than is presented 
by the life of Mr. Holmes. As to his intellectual qualifications, we believe that 
there can be but one opinion ; as alawyer, vent learned in all the branches 
of his profession, his mind is clear and logical—more distinguished, perhaps, for 
the vigorous comprehensiveness of its grasp, than by acuteness; it is, how- 
ever, by no meaus deficient in this attribute, so necessary in his profession. He 
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takes a strong common-sense view of every subject submitted to him, and his 
great power consists in putting it in this shape to a jury y. No one could listen to 
one of his arguments for a moment, wit thout the consciousness that they were 
in the presence of no ordinary man ; his propositions are submitted with a clear- 
ness and a force which carries conviction home to the minds of even an auditory 
who are not professional ; there is such a simple vigour in all his arguments, 

and such a lucid arrangement of his facts, one can see at a glance that he “is a 
strong man armed,” and one whom it would be a service of danger to provoke. 
In the constitution of his mind, there are none of the pe culiarities of the Milesian 
temperament, but rather those of the northern Presbyterian. His powers of 
sarcasm are withering ; but few of the lighter and more elegant graces by which 
Irish genius is distinguished, are apparent. Looking at him, it is impossible to 
be divested of the impression that he is a man who has made up his mind to 
encounter the frowns of the world, and regards them with as much contempt as 
he does its smiles, Although his intellect is cast in this stern and severe mould, 

he is capable of bursts of the finest oratory. Few who had an opportunity of 
hearing, will ever forget that sple mdid burst of impassioned eloquence by 
which the peroration of his speech, in the case of the Queen v. the Nation news- 
paper, was distinguished. ‘There is thought in every sentence ; everlasting 
truths are enunciated in language of the rarest beauty ; and when the old man, 
eloquent as he warmed with his subj ject, touched upon the sufferings of his 
country, her beauty and her griefs, the musical intonation of his voice—his ve- 
nerable and imposing aspec t—the tear which stood tre mbling in his eye—the 

natural and simple grace of his gesture, all produced upon us an impression 
which can never be effaced. It was truly a fine sight to see him, in his 
eightieth summer, advocating, at the close of his life, with all the fire and all 
the vigour of his early years, those principles which persecution hi ad failed to 
make him abandon, or te mpte ution induce him to change. It is our opinion that the 
glorious annals of Irish eloquence can scarcely produce a speech of more perfect 
beauty. Well might the Chief Justice—himself no mean judge of such subjects 
—emphatically declare, as he did in charging the jury, that the signal and elo- 
quent address of Mr. Holmes had never been surpasse 1d in any court of justice. 
Were this paper which we now write to be read in Ireland only , there would be 
no occasion for us to give any extract from this remarkable speech, as we are 
assured that there are few persons from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear 
who are not familiar with it ; but as a specimen of eloquence w orthy the palmy 
days of the Irish bar, and affording an illustration of what it is still ¢ apable, we 
should but ill perform our duty did we hesitate to send it forth to the world: — 


“What is this common invigorating principle? Country—the proud feeling of 
national independent existence —by means of which every great and every useful 
action is reflected from the individual to the state, and from the state to the indi- 
vidual, and virtue, and fame, and emolument, are enjoyed by the possessor in the 
two-fold character of man and citizen. A free state and its members are one. 
The rulers and the ruled have no contrasted interests—the public and the private 
energies are intimately connected; a sense of national glory—of high national 
character—a love of the common weal—the fruitful source of generous sentiments 
and noble deeds, inspire and animate, and dignify the individual, exalt the social 
above the selfish affections, develope the powers of the understanding, give birth 
and vigour to lofty thoughts: and if they sometimes arouse the ambitious and 
destructive, they more uniformly call forth and exercise the benevolent and the 
useful passions of the human breast. But where this common invigorating prin- 
ciple is wanting—where a people is subservient to the will, mocked by the pride, 
and ruled by the caprice, the prejudice, the passions, and the interests of another 
state, the character and conduct of that people will inevitably betray the vileness 
of its condition. National independence does not necessarily lead to’ national 
virtue and happiness ; but reason and experience demonstrate that public spirit 
and general happiness are looked for in vain under the withering influence of 
provincial subjection. The very consciousness of being dependent on another 
power for advancement in the scale of national being weighs down the spirit of 
a people—manacles the efforts of genius, depresses the energies of virtue, blunts 
the sense of common glory and common good, and produces an insulated selfish- 
aess of character, the surest mark of debasement in the individual, and mortality 
in the state. In contrasting the nation with the province, let us take an instance 
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—industry! And let us look to Ireland. In Ireland we have labour—hard labour 
—incessant labour—unrequited labour; but we have not in Ireland industry; we 
have industrial resources, but we have not industry itself. Can you wonder ? 
The industry of man arises not from the mere impulse of instinct—the industry of 
man arises from his instincts and his reason—from his wants and his aspirations— 
from a sense of duty, and a love of fame; the industry of man embraces the mate- 
rial and the intellectual worlds—is impelled by the sordid, and animated by the 
generous affections—is connected with everything mean, and everything noble, in 
the human breast—with the miser and the slave it grovels on the earth—with phi- 
losophy and liberty it mounts to heaven. ‘The gross portion of its nature may 
exist in any clime where the animal can breathe, but every celestial particle will 
erish where the mind is not conscious of freedom, where the heart is not confident 
in the protection and enjoyment of independent legislation, and equal rights, and 
equal laws. ‘The soil of Attica is still visited by the same sun which warmed the 
genius of Pericles, and shone on the works of Phydias; but there his beams no 
longer illumine a land of liberty, whose alchemie power purifies and transmutes 
whatever it touches into gold. The republic of Athens is no more—and the genius, 
and the spirit, and the virtue, which once covered that scanty and rugged soil with 
glory, now only live in the records of her fame. ‘Nothing can be more advan- 
tageous to the commonwealth, than what Themistocles proposes,’ said Aristides, 
* but nothing can be more unjust.’ It must not be done, was the instantaneous 
and unanimous resolution of a free people. Will the actions of a free people be 
always just? No; but the actions of an enslaved people will never be sublime. 
Slavery, in every form which it can assume, is destructive of the genius, the spirit, 
and the virtue of man—and of all species of slavery, provincial servitude is the 
worst; and in the history of provincial servitude, no instance can be found, so 
striking, so afflicting, and so humiliating, as Ireland—of the influence of moral 
causes in counteracting the physical aptitudes of nature, and producing weakness, 
and want, and ignorance, and wretchedness, where all the outlines of creation 
seem formed for power andhappiness. Do you know the history of your country ? 
It is a tale of suffering and sorrow—the sad tones of her music but echo the wail- 
ings of her griefs. There is not even greatness in her fall. When a nation which 
will not bend is broken by the tempest, its fame is measured by the storm; but, in 
the dark picture of her destruction, Ireland exhibits not the majestic ruins of a 
nation. Before Ireland could be a nation, she was made a province; before 
Ireiand could have a people, her inhabitants brave among the brave, suffered the 
enalty of disunion, and they have remained attached, not to their country, they 
~~ had none, but to its soil. As individuals, or as clans, or as sects, they have 
wandered for many a long century through a dreary existence, without any central 
rinciple of attraction, and light, and warmth. For many a long century Ireland 
Sas been schooled and scourged as a province, and she exhibits all the evils of her 
education. It had been well for Ireland if English invasion had been confined to 
the ravages of war. The ravages of war may be repaired: fields may be again 
cultivated—cities may be rebuilt and repeopled. War is a hurricane which sweeps 
before it man and the works of man; but it spares enough to cover the face of 
nature again with new abundance, and new beauty. It is not the sword by which 
her people were slaughtered that Ireland deplores—it is that sword which cut the 
charter of King John to pieces. It is not the sword which destroys the body—it is 
the policy which laid waste the mind that Ireland deplores. For many a long cen- 
tury a deep and blighting gloom has covered this fair and fertile land, on which 
the benignant gifts of heaven seem to have been poured forth in vain. A light 
once shone across that gloom—bright and glorious was that light, but short and 
transient, serving but to show the darkness that had gone before, and the deeper 
darkness that followed after. Yes, a light once shone across that gloom—that light 
was extinguished by the foulest means that ever fraud or injustice practised ; and 
now, it seems, that every attempt to rekindle that light is to be crushed as sedi- 
tion—and the sentence of dependence and degradatiun pronounced against Ireland 
is to be confirmed, and made perpetual. Against this sentence, my client has 
raised his voice; and I, not on his behalf alone, but on behalf of an injured and an 
insulted people, raise my voice; and I call upon you, gentlemen of the jury, by 
your verdict of acquittal this day, to aid in averting that sentence. If the spirit 
of freedom dwells within you—if it warms your hearts and illumines your intel- 
leets, I call upon you, by your verdict of acquittal this day, to avert that sentence. 
By every generous sentiment which can actuate the noble—by every principle of 
right which can direct and animate the just, I call upon you by your verdict of ac- 
quittal this day to avert that sentence. Iask for your verdict of acquittal, not as 
a boon of mercy—not as the safety-valve of doubt, but as the clear, unequivocal, 
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decisive expression of your regard for the rights of nature, and the welfare and 
the honour of your native land. I ask for your verdict of acquittal in the cause of 
country—that cause in which ‘ Wallace fought and Hampden bled,” and our own 
Borhoime conquered—that cause ever dear to the bravest, the wisest, and the 
best—unfelt and abandoned only by the recreant and the vile. Did I now address 
the recreant and the yile, I should indeed despair ; but addressing, as I do, the 
high-minded and the just, I feel the buoyancy of hope, and the confidence of right. 
Ihave done. I have appealed to your unprejudiced understandings—I have appealed 
to the honest, to the manly feelings of your hearts; and, unless the strength of 
the cause has been lost in the weakness of the advocate, I have not appealed in 
vain. 

“The Chief Justice then charged the jury in the following terms. He said— 
Gentlemen of the jury, we have a most important duty to discharge, and, perhaps, 
the most difficult, and certainly the most important part of the solemn obligation 
you are under, to assist in the administration of justice, is to dismiss from your 
minds, as far as possible, the impression that must be made on them by the signal 
and eloquent address from the traverser’s counsel—an address that has never been 
surpassed in a court of justice.” 


We feel satisfied that no apology upon our part is necessary for the length of 
thisextract. To have altered the structure of a sentence, or to have suppressed 
a single thought, would have marred the effect of the whole. The court was 
electrified—a thunder of applause rang from the bar—and the jury were so 
dazzled, that, unable to decide, they were discharged without a ve dict. We 
shall now content ourselves with one or two additional proofs of the lofty and 
beautiful style of Mr. Holmes’s eloquence, although a host of examples could 
be adduced. The question raised in the Clough case, being merely whether the 
remonstraxt Presbyterian body could avail themselves of a grant of land, 
made for the use of a congregation in connexion with the Synod of Ulster, could 
scarcely be supposed capable of affording grounds for declamation. Elders and 
meeting-houses are not prolific subjects for _ displays; but Mr. Holmes, 
a Presbyterian himself, was actuated to rise above his subject, as if to prove the 
appositeness of the quotation, as applied to Semen: 


* Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” 


And this subject gave occasion to a burst of oratory but little inferior to that to 
which we have just called the attention of our readers. His argument was most 
masterly ; but the formidable array of facts against him could not be got over. 
He dazzled his auditory, however, by one of those brilliant dis spl: ys which, if 
it did not convince their underst: andings, could scarcely have failed to touch 
their hearts. He asserted that the grant extended to all persons professing a 
belief in true religion; and then proce ded to define what he conceived was 
meant by this expression—a belief in true reli gion. ‘ If [ am asked,” said he, 
** what 1t means— 


‘*I answer Christianity. Not the religion of popes, or councils, or hie- 
rarehies, or synods, or creed-makers, but ‘The day-spring from ‘ on} high, 
which hath visited us, to give light to them that sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace,’ ‘ The sun of righte- 
ousness with healing on his wings.’ Christianity, as it descended pure from 
heaven, with few doctrines necessary to be belie ved, and many duties necessary to 
be performed. Christianity as it is to be found in the New Testament—a religion 
of love and saving grace, addressing itself to the head and to the heart—to the 
natural and to the moral world—to the magnificent proofs of Deity without us, 
and the still more convincing proofs of Deity within us; which admits no com- 
promise with vice—makes sincerity the test of religion, and virtue and benevolence 
the test of sincerity. The follies and crimes of superstition, bigotry, and fanaticism, 
cannot taint its spotless sanctity, nor prevent the universal diffusion, in good time, 
of a belief in the only one living and true God, self-existent, independent and 
eternal_-a being of absolute perfection ; all-sufficient, all- -powerful, all-wise, all- 
good—the fountain of all being, and emphatically the father of His only begotten, 
and well-beloved Son, Christ Jesus, in whose holy Gospel of truth I firmly ‘believe 
as the only authorized and unerring guide of faith, and practice, and the only sure 
foundation of my humble but immortal faith.” 
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The exertions of Mr. Holmes upon this occasion were warmly acknowledged 
by the clients whose cause he so ably advocated ; and an address was presented 
to him expressing their feelings in a manner w hich must have been highly gra. 
tifying. His reply to this address contains one of those sublime and 
touching appeals to the finer feelings of our nature, that we cannot forbear 
preserving it from the obscurity to which it has been consigned in the ephe- 
meral publications of the day :— 


*“*There was a time in the history of the Christian church, during which the 
divine dispensation of grace and truth seemed to have reached the earth in vain, a 
disastrous period, when superstition and priestcraft debased and bound the free- 
born spirit of man in bondage, humiliating and sad, when the book of life was closed 
against the humble votary of religion, and the volume of nature was interdicted to 
the adventurous votary of science, when non-subscription to falsehood was punished 
by tortures and death, and the sublime realities of astronomy were prescribed as 
heresies. 

“The darkness of that period has passed away—the sacred pages of the Bible 
are again expanded to view—philosophy is permitted freely to explore the wonders 
of creation, and the light of reason and the light of revelation combine in glorious 
splendour to proclaim the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of God. 

** That God you can no longer worship in the house where you and your ancestors 
were wont to bow down in adoration before him. You must seek another edifice, 
of plain and simple structure, wherein you may offer up praise and thanksgiving at 
his throne. The place may not be hi ullowed by long-cherished associations of times 
that are gone by. But let the regret of your departure from the temple of your 
fathers be cheered by the reflection, that the homage of the heart has no locality, 
and that the Being whom you serve, fills all space, and inhabits eternity.” 


Mr. Holmes has, however, other, although possibly not higher claims upon 
public admiration, than those of an able and eloquent lawyer. His political writ- 
ings are very remarkable—they are distinguished by a ‘great knowledge of his- 
tory , and abound in ex: umples of that clear and vigorous turn of argument which 
is the leading characteristic of his intellect. 

He is the author of three pamphlets—“ A demonstration of the necessity of a 
Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland,” published in 1799, which turns 
into ridicule most of the arguments adv: minced in favour of that measure. An 
address to the yeomanry of few und, demonstrating the necessity of their declaring 
their opinions on political sul jects ; and ‘* The Case of ‘Treland Stated,”t which 
is, of course, familie w to all our readers. In these productions there is displayed 
ability of the hig thest order, with oce asional passages ¢ f lofty eloquence. We 
have some difliculty in pronouncing any opinion with regard to the first ; we 
must confess we do not quite understé ind some of the arguments. It is at all 
times most difficult, in produetions of this nature, to discern the author’s real 
meaning, when it is involved for the purpose of exciting ridicule. The second 
is chiefly remarkable for a vigorous enunciation of the doctrine of physical 
force, which characterises the spe ech from which we have quoted. He 
contends that civil government, being founded on moral right, has no power to 
fetter hberty—ths : man is justified in repelling, by every means in his power, 
and, if necessary, by the sword, every attack which would deprive him of life, 
or of the free exercise of these powers of body and mind, which can alone 
render life desirable. ‘ Let no country,” he says, *‘submit to be a province, 
which has strength to become a nation ;” and in drawing a distinction be- 
tween the yeomanry and the soldiery, there is a passage, in ‘which his peculiar 
slows are so forcib ly put forward, that we shall present it to the notice of our 

readers :— 


‘ The standing army is an evil, rather endured by the body politic, than a part 
of it. The mere soldier is not a citizen. The citizen and the mere soldier are 
as distinct as free agency and necessity; as liberty and slavery. The citizen is 
one who has entered into society, the betane to attain the dignity of his nature. 
The mere soldier is one who has surrendered himself, as far as man can surrender 


* Sixth edition. Dublin; 1847. 
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himself, body and soul, to the disposal of another. He is almost as passive as the 
sword with which he fights. He is the wretched instrument of that bloody ambi- 
tion which desolates the earth. He is bought and sold like the beast of the field. 
As a blood-hound, he is let loose upon the peaceable and industrious inhabitants of 
the plains, to ravage and destroy. What are the standing armies of the fairest 
and most civilized portion of the earth—of Europe—the seat of a mild and benevo- 
lent religion, of science, and the arts? What are they, but dreadful diseases in 
the body politic, growing out of the ignorance and untoward circumstances of past 
times, which princes knew too well how to c convert to the aggrandisement of their 
power, and the gratificatien of their lusts? What are they, but enormous and 
expensive machines of destruction, moved sd directed by all the malignant, and 
all the petty passions of the human heart—by the pride, the revenge, the ambition 
of kings, and of ministers—by the jealousies and intrigues of panders, and of 
whores? What are they, but ‘destroyi ing hurricanes, which sweep away, at once, 
the fruits and cultivators of the soil—the products, and the means of industry— 
the monuments of literature ,and the arts—the works of ages—in the tempest of 
an hour.” 


We have some reluctance in speaking of the last of Mr. Holmes’s pamphlets, 
but it is too remarkable a production to be passed over altogether in silence. 
The same doctrine, of an appeal to arms, which we have allude d to, in discussing 
the former, is reiterated with considerable emphasis in this. A powerful, and, we 
fear, a true picture, is also drawn of the sufferings which have been inflicted upon 
Treland by the selfish policy y of the sister country. We are informed, that, it is 
the deliberate opinion of one, who, beyond : a que stion, is the ablest ec onstitutional 
lawyer at present at the bar, that the Act of Union, being passed by men who 
had power to make laws only for the intern: al government of the country, but 
who had no authority to alter, or destroy its constitution—our right is undoubt- 
ed to have that act repealed. He demonstrates that all the grievances, suffer- 
ings, and misfortunes of this country, have been caused by a legislative enact- 
ment, which is not finally binding upon it, he then proceeds to consider how a 
repe al of that enactment is to be effected—cle: rly, he says, by force, if we are 
in a condition to use it; hg because we are not in that ‘condition, the attempt 
would be ‘* wicked.” here, after a masterly exposition—after a commen- 
tary on our histor Sala ‘h, if he be approac shable by the deductions of reason, 
and the illustrations of common se nse, 18 enough to unsettle the opinion of = 
firmest unionist that ever existed. ‘The question is left by Mr. Holmes just a 
he found it. Great and eternal truths are enunciated in lofty and demain 
language ; but when we have turned over the last page of his pamphlet, we are 
not aw hit wiser than when we commenced the first. The only cone lusion at 
which he arrives, is, ‘that repeal must be carried by moral force ;’ ;” but, pre- 
viously, he adds: “I should have mentioned the very impolite behaviour of 
Mr. Burchell, who, during this discourse, sat with his face turned to the fire, 
and, at the conclusion of every sentence, would cry out * fudge,” an expression 
which displeased us all, and, in some measure, dampe ‘d the rising spirit of the 
conversation.” He then goes on, in considering the mode in which the for- 
midable engine of moral force should be used, to add, “that its directors 
should be men endowed with wisdom, to gain a noble object by terror, rather 
than by the sword—but, gifted with courage to use the sword, if terror failed ; 
not cold-blooded cow ards, who would whet the weapon they were afraid to 
wield.” 

But little remains for us now to add with reference to the subject of our 
memoir. The life of a hardworking, industrious lawyer, as we have already 
said, does not possess many inc idents to interest the public. The passages of 
Mr. Holmes’s career, which we have already laid before our readers, establish, 
at all events, that he is perhaps an exception to the ordinary rule. There are 
few whose sympathies will not be enlisted on behalf of one who opposed so bold 
and so resolute a front to adve rsity, and w ho struggled so manfully, and so well, 
against persecution which would have crushed a man of common mould. 

There are on record a host of anecdotes connected with Mr. ae which 
would not fail to interest and amuse our readers, had we space for their inser- 
tion. We must, however, content ourselves with one or two of the most cha-~ 
racteristic. A furious attack of a rather libellous nature was, some time since, 
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made upon the character of this venerable lawyer, by the editor of a Dublin 
newspaper. The language used was as gross as it was unwarrantable. Mr, 
Holmes immediately sent a message, demanding an — ay ora meeting. The 
editor re plied that he would not apologize, and that being bound over to keep 
the peace in a penalty of a thousand pounds he could not fight. Mr. Holmes re- 
plied that there was no necessity that this should form any impediment, and en- 
closed him a check for the amount of the pens ulty. The editor, however, with true 
philosophy, declined enriching her M:z ajesty ’s treasury, possibly thinking that 
the amusement in which Mr. Holmes wished to indulge was rather too expensive 
for the limited income of an Irish lawyer; and perhaps it is as well for both 
parties that his pr udence got the better of his valour. We should have been 
deeply grie ved, if a paper-l bullet of the brain had had the effect of making Mr, 
Holmes infuse lead into’a combination of matter, which is, perhaps, not alto- 
gether devoid of some of the attributes of that useful metal. Shooting an 
editor is, besides being so expensive an amusement, one which is rather too 
strong an attack upon the liberties of the press, for a gentleman of Mr. 
Holmes’s liberal opinions to indulge in; and ifthe Pilot had shot him, we 
should never have bs id the pleasure of hearing that magnificent oration, which 
can never be forgotten as long as genius and eloquence have power to sway 
the minds of men. 

The power of sarcastic repartee which Mr. Holmes possesses, is not the least 
remarkable among the varied powers of his gifted mind. In this contest many 
have come off second-best. When Mr. Justice Perrin was a member of the cir- 
cuit, a discussion once arose, after dinner, as to what, in advanced life, constituted 
the chief causes of human happiness. ‘I am inclined to think,” said Se rgeant 
P errin, ‘‘ that the cause which produc es most happiness, is providing for one’s off- 
spring. [ know there is nothing gives me so much pleasure as providing g for my 
family.” ‘‘ Oh,” replied Mr. Hi simes, “* that is a fee ling which we hi ave in common 
with the ver y beasts of the field; there is no refinement in that.” ‘*I do not 
believe,” said Mr. Perrin, “that there is so much diflerence between the beasts 
of the field and us, as most people imagine ; we have many feelings i in common 
with them.” Speak for yourself, if you please, Mr. Sergeant,” was the 
vaustic reply. One other anecdote, and we have done. Mr. Holmes was once 
arguing before Lord Chancellor Plunket, in support of a charge which was 


founded upon two wills. The oon wanted to pin him down to one of 


them, and required him to make his election as to which he would choose. 
“My lord,” said Mr. Holmes, ‘it was said by a great man, one Lord 

acon, of wh 10m, perh: ips, your lords ship has heard, that a judge ought to hear 
first and decide afterwards.” ‘What, Mr. Holmes,” replie xd the chancellor— 
*‘do you mean to say that I decide causes before I hear them? I only want 
you to elect upon whie h of these two wills you will stand.” “U pon the best 
of them, of course,” replied Mr. Holmes. ‘ But that leaves me in precisely 
the same difficulty in whic h I was in before,” replied the chancellor. ‘I wish 
you to tell me w hich of these wills is the best.” «If your lordship will only 
change places with me,” said Mr. Holmes, “I will soon give you my opinion 
on that subject. 

We could go on adding to these anecdotes without any fear of exhausting 
the patience of our readers, did our space admit; but having already ex- 
ceeded the bounds allotted for this paper, we must conclude. The subject 
which we have attempted is a difficult one to deal with, and we would gladly 
have had it confided to some one better qualified to do justice to the character, 
both moral and intellectual, of this remarkable man. We have, however, exe- 
cuted our task according to the best of our ability. The example which the 
career of Mr. Holmes affords of difficulties subdued, of obstacles surmounted, 
of undeviating consistency, high integrity, and indomitable fortitude, is one which 
must make a dee » impression upon the minds of men. The virtues of his char- 
acter are peculiarly his own ; its faults have been the result of external causes ; 
and if nature, ori; ginally kind and genial, has been warped and wrung by a 
long series of cruel oppressions and unmerited misfortunes— 

** Yet his heart 
Is generous, noble; noble in its scorn 


Of all things low or little; nothing there 
Sordid or servile.” 
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Who is there amongst us all that has been tried like him, struggling almost 
in boyhood against the storms of life, that would have survived the conflict. 
He is now in ripe old age, and when he leaves this scene, which to him has 
been a troubled one, we do not think he will leave behind him one man who 
unites the same mental and moral qualifications, the same singleness of pur- 
pose, integrity of heart, and contempt of power, with a just appreciation of 
the duties of an advocate, and an honest tone of m: unly independence towards 
the bench. His age is like a lusty winter, and there are some good years in 
him yet—may he live to enjoy them, for it will be long before we look upon 
his like again ; and may we, although a jury might find us guilty of an attempt 
upon his life, have, notwithstanding, repeated opportunities of drinking the 
health of 

‘‘ FATHER HOLMES OF THE NORTH-EAST BAR.” 


THE VOICE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


O hush! ¢hou canst not teach me to distrust 

The world’s bright seeming ; other lips than thine 
Must teach me earthly beauty is but dust— 

That we can friendship change, or love resign. 


As well the rose might with its scented breath, 
And crimson leaves moist with the dew of heaven, 
Proclaim its birth- place as a vale of death, 


Where the reed boweth, and the oak is riven. 


Thou art so lovely in thy flowery youth, 
A sadder voice must tell of death to me ; 
So constant art thou in thy guileless truth, 
O! I may learn distrust, but not of thee ! 


Ah, no ; a sweeter duty shall be thine, 

When [ have lear nt earth’s coldest, sternest word; 
When faith misplaced hath caused me to repine, 

And dark forebodings have my spirit stirred. 


Then shall the music of thy tones remind me, 
Like breath of roses on a wintry day, 

That howsoe’er the drifting storm may blind me, 
Not all the beautiful hath passed away ! 





Tenant-Right—Repeal and Poor-Laws. 


TENANT-RIGHT—REPEAL AND POOR 


LAWS—DANGERS AND DUTIES OF THE 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND LANDED INTEREST IN IRELAND. 


Ir is not long since an expression in 
one of our pages provoked from a po- 
pular journalist an inquiry whether we 
had joined the Repeal party. The 
question was one w hic h it was super- 
fluous to propose, as the uniform tenor 
of our articles had replied to it by an- 
ticipation: it needs on our part no 
other reply. There was, indeed, 
question more pertinent to the occa- 
sion, which our observations might have 
suggested, and which would have better 
merited an answer. It might have 
been demanded of us, do we believe 
that Repeal of the Legislative Union 
can be accomplished. We have rea- 
soned, not unfrequently, as if sucha 
consummation were possible: and have 
advised men interested in this country, 
to be preps ared for it. If asked, were 
we serious and sincere in this reason- 
ing and counsel, we would forgive the 
doubt, and would reply by an affirma- 
tive. We believe it not possible only, 
but probable, that the Union may be 
repealed ; we believe that a time of 
grievous calamity may follow, and may 
immediately precede, that dismember- 
ment of the British empire; and we 
believe, also, that the same exertions, 
and the same organization of power, 
which will be most effective in avert- 
ing the evil against which we struggle, 
will continue to be serviceable, should 
the struggle change its character. It 
is the wisdom of Irish Conservatives 
to believe, that unless there be combi- 
nation on their parts, a Repeal of the 
Union will be effected ; and it is their 
wisdom to believe also, that, by com- 
bination, they may render the efforts 
of Repealers unsuccessful, or, the 
consequences of Repeal less fatally 
disastrous. 

The probability of success in the 
contest for Union or Repeal, must be 
measured, as any other probability, by 
the power of the contending parties, 
and by their strength and directness 
of purpose. Were we to conjecture 
the probable issue of the contest by 
the, apparent powers of the parties 
concerned in it, we should be at no 
loss to pronounce favourably to the 
cause of Union. But there is more to 


be taken into account than the inert 
elements of power. One party has its 
whole energy concentrated and direct- 
ed upon the great object of separation ; 
another party has a wish or a hope 
that Union may be preserved. On one 
side there is a body of ardent and per- 
severing assailants; on the other, a 
multitude, no doubt—but a multitude 
cold to feel, and slow to discern, that it 
is time for them to act on the defen- 
sive. In such a contest, the victory is 
not to those who seem the strong. 
There is much, however, in a name; 
and they who discriminate between the 
opposing forces, as between Irish Re- 
pealers, and the strength of the British 
empire, can with difficulty persuade 
themselves, that such strength can 
possibly be overcome by a force appa- 
rently ‘so inadequate to cope with it. 
But it is to be remembered, the Re- 
peal party puts forth all its strength— 
it is earnest and sincere in its purpose ; 
while the strength by which it could 
be overborne, is not closely arrayed 
against it. 

There are some remarkable dis- 
tinctions between “ the Repeal party” 
and the party to whom the power of 
the British government is confided, 
which no wise man will lose sight of. 
The ministerialists, be they Whig, Ra- 
dical, or Tory,’ acknowledge an inte- 
rest in their party, and an attachment 
to it, distinct from their engagements 
to the state; the true Repealer has 
but one love—the passion with which 
he strives to achieve what he deems 
the independence of Ireland. The mi- 
nisterialist, bound to his party, and 
pledged also to the maintenance of the 

various and manifold interests upon 
which the prosperity of the empire is 
dependent, distributes his patriotism 
over so wide .an expanse, that the 
spirit of his antagonism to provincial 
movements or ambitions will be cool 
and moderate. The Repealer, by the 
very narrowness of the limits within 
which his passion chafes, has the ar- 
dour of his opposition more strongly 
excited. The ministerialist, while he 
thinks of his country and of her far- 
extended possessions and interests, and 
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thinks also of his party and its neces- 
sities, can but seldom look upon the 
proceedings of an Irish association 
with the disinterestedness in which 
alone it is possible to see clearly and 
to see all—can seldom feel it prudent 
to hazard the interests of his party, 
and disturb the peace of the empire, 
by adopting measures which true pa- 
triotism would command, and which 
the convenience of the hour would de- 
precate: to the Repealer, country, 
party, the personal, the public, the 
present, the future, the past—all merge 
into one—all awaken, and animate, and 
inflame, one dominant passion ; all his 
vistas of thought, sentiment and am- 
bition, terminate in “* Repeal.” Whig, 
Tory, Radical, may each and all op- 
pose the Repeal party, but they also 
oppose each other. They may, each 
and all, in their turn, labour strenu- 
ously to maintain the integrity of the 
empire; but with a longing (which 
modifies their exertions) to maintain 
or accomplish the ascendancy of their 
own party: and thus each and all may, 
in their several estates and necessities, 
befriend the cause to which they are 
abstractedly opposed. Each hates or 
fears Repeal; but hates or fears also 


the thought of an adverse party’s as- 
cendancy. To crush the enemy, might 


be to elevate the rival; and thus 
parties which would, were they free 
from jealousy of each other, labour 
with untiring assiduity to save the em- 
pire from danger of dismemberment, 
may become so biassed by the influ- 
ence of their mutual repulsions, as _ to 
promote the very schemes in which all 
see, perhaps, most danger to the com- 
munity. In estimating the momenta 
of the forces set upon accomplishing 
or defeating the meditated “ Repeal,” 
all these qualifying circumstances must 
have due allowance made for them. 
Nor is it wise to forget that Repeal 
may be effected piecemeal. It may be 
yielded in “instalments.” Everybody is 
ready to acknowledge that the laws by 
which a country is governed must ac- 
cept such modifications as the genius 
of the soil and people impose upon 
them. There may be, therefore, dis- 
tinctions between the policy of govern- 
ment and the administration of law in 
Great Britain and in Ireland. Such 
distinctions may be essential to the 
carrying out, in its integrity, the great 
principle of the British constitution— 
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the principle, that every subject shall 
enjoy the largest amount of liberty 
compatible with the general good. But 
it is a matter of exceeding delicacy to 
discriminate between the indulgence 
which the spirit of law contemplates, 
and that by which its purpose is de- 
feated. If such discrimination be diffi- 
cult, even in cases of ordinary occur- 
rence, all will admit that the difficulty 
is much enhanced in Ireland. Who 
will say that the difficulty has not 
proved too arduous for the govern- 
ments and the legislature which strug- 
gled with or gave way before it? Who 
can say, that, in various of the changes 
to which, from the imagined necessi- 
ties of their condition, and in a vain 
hope of appeasing clamour, they sub- 
mitted, they have not already conceded 
the principle of Repeal? We would 
ask any dispassionate man—and ask 
with a painful anticipation of his reply 
—have not the fundamental articles of 
the Act of Union been broken? Ifthe 
answer of every intelligent and unpre- 
judiced man be what we are confident 
it must, we ask again, are we doing the 
work of alarmists, or are we within our 
proper province, when we say to the too 
confident and careless—* be afraid ?” 
be afraid while yet fear may show it- 
self in brave caution ; the cause which 
has been lost in principle, is sure, in 
time, unless the past be recovered, to 
be practically abandoned. Legislation 
cannot long be conducted on Repeal 
principles, without legalizing Repeal. 
It is time we look at this stern truth 
steadily, and accept the lesson it is 
fraught with. It is high time that 
Conservatives unite and take measures 
to arrest the progress of revolution, 
or, if revolution be effected, to be pre- 
pared for the formidable results. 
With Great Britain—if she allow of 
the association—without her, if she 
forsake us, the Conservatives of Ireland 
should be prepared and resolute to 
maintain their cause. 

It may seem extravagance to 
surmise that a British minister will 
ever prove so recreant to his country 
as to abandon Ireland, unless forced 
to yield by the events of a disastrous 
war. None, however, who seriously 
reflect on the subject, will think so. 
The difficulties before which a minister 
gives way, because he finds it hopeless 
to contend against them, may be wholly 
unconnected with the incidents of ad- 
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verse war. A compact Repeal party 
in parliament may be far more for- 
midable, than organized and armed in- 
surrection——nay, such a party may so 
obstruct and embarrass the business of 
legislation—may so effectually co-ope- 
rate with the public enemy, or so pro- 
mote and cover the designs and pur- 
poses of treason, that, to restore the 
equilibrium of the senate, Ireland may 
be thrown off, with far less compunc- 
tion, than a sea captain, in a storm, 
casts treasures overboard, to right his 
staggering vessel. That was a dark 
day in our history, when the ancestor 
of a Roman Catholic peer proposed, in 
a council of war, to commence a battle 
with the slaughter of suspected Irish 
allies; another dark day may come, 
when England shall find it convenient 
to abandon her friends in this country, 
in order to relieve herself from a party 
which it shall have sent to do the 
work of her enemies, in parliament. 

It is not, therefore, extravagant to 
apprehend, thata British minister may 
concede ‘ Repeal” to other necessities 
than those of open insurrection. It 
is not, even, too extravagant to doubt, 
whether ministers may not be found, 
have not been found, whose ill-ordered 
resistance to the repeal movement, 
betrays a character of indecision, if not 
insincerity. Can we be quite certain, 
that any British minister would not 
look with much alarm on the prospect 
likely to open before him, were dis- 
cord to cease in Ireland, or were 
either of the parties which divide 
it, to attain a very preponderating 
power in parliament. The avowal of 
Sir Robert Peel, that “Ireland was 
his difficulty,” had a far deeper import 
than mere transitory embarrassments 
could explain. Ireland was his diffi- 
culty,” not in her disorders and ex- 
cesses only, but also, in her privileges 
and her strength; his difficulty in St. 
Stephen's, as well as in Dublin and 
Tipperary; who can so search the 
spirit of that subtle statesman, as to 
satisfy himself, that in his concessions 
to Conciliation Hall and Maynooth, 
he may not have been, purposely, add- 
ing so to his difficultiy, on this side 
of the channel, as to provide for his 
deliverance from it on the other. It 
is quite manifest, that the strength of 
the repeal party has been augmented, 
and that of their opponents seriously 
diminished, by the policy which has 
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governed the legislature of recent 
years. That policy may have been 
adopted in ignorance: it may have 
been chosen of set design to produce 
the very effects which have followed 
from it. In either case, we have no 
excuse for supineness; no protection, 
(if we neglect the great duty of self- 
preservation, ) from the consequences of 
a measure, which, whatever influence 
it may have on the interests of the em- 
pire at large, will prove ruinous to 
ours. 

Already the shadows of coming 
disaster are upon us. It would be 
worse than useless, it would be cri- 
minal, to disguise from ourselves the 
menacing truth, that the fast friends 
of British connexion, in every 4de- 
partment ofour socialand political ex- 
istence, have suffered loss; and that 
they who would effect a dismem- 
berment of the empire, have had their 
hands strengthened. The Corpo- 
rations have been given over to the 
repeal interest ; the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church have been despoiled ; 
the Protestant people have been insulted 
and wronged ; the landed interest has 
been most grievously and unjustly 
oppressed; while favour has been 
lavished upon the religion, and honors 
bestowed on the persons, and patron- 
age created, so as to increase the 
power, of parties declaredly in heart and 
purpose, uncompromising repealers. 
What is the end of such things likely 
tobe? What is it designed to be? 
If they who passionately seek repeal, 
or even they who prudently, and with 
suppressed passion, labour for its at- 
tainment, are encouraged; if they, 
who, from interest, affection ,and duty, 
defend British connexion, are dis- 
pirited, disabled, disgusted—what end 
can be looked for, or aimed at, but 
that to which the policy of govern- 
ment is apparently directed? Either 
the British cabinet knows not what it 
is doing, or else, it purposes to sepa- 
rate Ireland from the British empire. 
To us it is of slight account, whether 
the catastrophe is brought to pass by 
a duped, or a designing ministry: our 
concern is, how are we to be prepared 
for it. 

There is one aspect of the minis- 
terial policy towards Ireland, now a 
species of tradition handed down 
through many cabinets, in which, 
because it has been looked on with 
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some degree of favour, we feel bound, 
for a few moments, to consider it. 
The state, we are informed, entertains 
a hope, that the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic church, may be made 
instrumental for the good govern- 
ment of this country. The bishops 
and clergy of the establishment have 
not power or influence to control the 
masses, or win them to subjection ; 
the influence of Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics is, confessedly great; by a 
satisfactory understanding with go- 
vernment, it is thought that it may be 
rendered beneficial. 

Hence the distinguishing principle 
(what has been styled the “ Essential 
attribute”) of the Church of Rome, is 
made the basis of national education 
in Ireland. Hence amazed and out- 
raged Protestants are compelled to 
look on, while scriptural education is 
renounced, condemned, and in small, 
but irritating discouragements, perse- 
cuted, by the state, and the worst 
system of theology that ever threat- 
ened to disturb communities, set up 
under high favour from the throne 
and legislature, and munificently en- 
dowed from the public funds. Hence, 
the dignity of the British peerage is 
abased, in order to accredit and exalt 
a title, which it would have been held 
otherwise inexpedient, as well as un- 
just, to recognise. Hence, too, it may 
be, that at a time when a conspiracy, the 
most formidable that ever cursed any 
land, has roused up throughout the 
whole British people abhorrence and 
indignation ; when public feeling de- 
clares itself more outraged by the de- 
nunciation from the altar, than even 
by the murder, that 


* Follows hard upon,” 


the government extends over the 
priestly office, and acts, and character, 
thatimmunity, which Romanism claims 
for its ministers, and which, the con- 
stitution of England most strongly 
reprobates, All these seemingly ano- 
malous proceedings,—the wrong done 
to the poor Protestant—the affront put 
on our nobility—the disparagement of 
holy Scripture—the prostration before 
Romanism in the impunity conceded 
to her priests; all is intelligible as 
part and parcel of a system, which 
contemplates the maintenance of union 
between Ireland and Great Britain, 
through the medium of a recognised 
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Roman Catholic hierocracy. The 
time is probably not distant, when the 
vice-regal pageant will be disconti- 
nued at Dublin Castle, and when, it is 
expected, Maynooth ‘shall be felt” 
hroughout the country; felt, it may 
be, as the Papacy was felt at Rome, 
when sovereignity moved eastward, and 
Constantinople was made the seat of 
empire. 

Never was more fatal alliance formed 
for England, than, when completed, 
her alliance will be with Rome in Ire- 
land. We will not speak disparag- 
ingly of the bishops and clergy in 
that church. We will not dispute 
their claim to the praise of an ambi- 
tion, which does not suffer its aims to 
be crossed by thoughts of personal and 
individual aggrandisement. We will 
not accuse them of sordid or ignoble 
purposes. We will not judge with a 
rigorous judgment, by our morals or 
the morals of Scripture, the means 
by which they hope to effect an end 
which they term good. But we are 
bold to affirm, that the strongest evi- 
dence which can be given in sucha 
case, has been put in proof, that the 
ecclesiastical body of the Church of 
Rome in Ireland, are favourably bent 
on repeal ; and, so far as it is possible 
for us to form an idea of the liberty 
which their moral system indulges, 
they will not be embarrassed in car- 
rying out their ends, by scruples which 
other men would find embarrassing. 
Were Ireland not the subject of our 
remarks, we would ask, whether his- 
tory bears such testimony respecting 
former alliances with Rome, as should 
encourage Great Britain to try the 
experiment of a papal lieutenancy 
again. We would invite a compa- 
rison between that period of our history 
in which England and Rome were 
combined for the subjugation of the 
land, and that period in which, with 
Rome her enemy, and the Anglican 
church her associate and minister, 
England strove with the hostility of a 
people possessed and inflamed against 
her, and was marvellously successful 
in the struggle. We would ask of 
statesmen to say, how the Reformation 
found Ireland in that day, when war 
was declared between the sovereignty 
of England and Rome, how the Refor- 
mation found this land, after more than 
three centuries of Anglo-papal sway ; 
and how the land is affected now. 
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We would ask whether, as soon as 
the first successes of the Norman chi- 
valry had made Ireland, in some sort, 
a province, Rome and the crown did 
not change places; or rather, whether 
Rome did not instantly set forth its 
power, to subjugate Ireland for itself, 
effacing, with remorseless zeal, every 
trace of the native church, and la- 
bouring, with indefatigable dilligence, 
and with all its characteristic craft, 
to widen separation and cause estrange- 
ment between Lreland and her conquer- 
ors. We would ask, who were they who 
denied Ireland the benefit of English 
law, and thus defrauded England of 
the benefit of Irish loyalty and alle- 
giance. Who were they, who in the 
Anglo-Hibernian assemblies, enacted 
ruthless statutes against Ireland; and 
in their own more private proceedings, 
inflamed national animosities, and 
used baleful superstitions, so as to feed 
the fire of hatred in Irish hearts 
against the invader. But to what 
purpose were it to ask those questions ? 
Where is the statesman, competent to 
answer them, from whom we could 
expect an honest answer? We know 
not any.” Ireland is the difficulty of 
upright men, and an armory for the 
ill-disposed, because her history is ne- 
glected, and her past is called up only 
when it is summoned to mislead. 

But if the studies which prepare 
modern statesmen for enacting the 
part of legislators or governors for 
Treland, disdain to comprise in them 
any knowledge of her history; if her 
past is learned only through the 
representations of the partisan, or the 
less distorting medium of fiction, 
surely it would not be amiss, that 
men to whom power is given, should 
question their own experience, and 
ask, whether the memories of even 
the last twenty-years will not warn 
against the delusive hope of governing 
this country through the instrumen- 
tality of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. We have heard “liberal men,” 
as they styled themselves, contend, that 
experience bears favourable testimony 
to the meritorious exertions of that 
body; that it is owing to their influ- 
ence and exhortation, that the smoul- 
dering elements of discontent and dis- 
affection, have not blazed into a flame; 
and that this success should be ascribed 
tothemasmerit. If we did not live in 
an age when intellect seems almost 
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dwarfed, we should not be condemned 
to notice, or listen to such arguments. 
Merit!—to keep a country in such a 
state as ours; to save it from war, 
by handing it over to the assassin ; to 
arrest that ; rocess of slow combus- 
tion, in which every national and in- 
dividual virtue is consumed, and pre- 
vent it from kindling into flame, which 
might for a moment seem more ter- 
rible, and would therefore, be the 
sooner extinguished. Merit in this! 
Is there merit towards the people—to 
cause that— 


“ The spirit of the first-born, Cain” 


shall dwell among them? Merit to- 
wards the British government—to 
govern and guard rebellion, so that it 
shall stre ngthen itself, and spread its 
terror, and perpetrate its enormities, 
unchecked and unchallenged by the 
state; while, were its purpose pro- 
claimed, it would be forcibly and in- 
stantly met and suppressed? Is it 
merit so to contrive, that disaffection 
shall not provoke the jealousy of a su- 
pine government, while it visits the 
worst evils of treason and insurrection 
on aneglected people? Is this merit ? 
To holdthe country in an unquiet state, 
ever on the eve of an insurrection ; 
and without ever appeasing the dis- 
content, or subduing the disloyalty of 
a people, to keep them safe from the 
severity of law, and in habits of the 
most revolting atrocities—is this me- 
ritorious ? 

Let us not be misunderstood ; we 
are not wanton accusers of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. We believe they are as 
other bodies of men, similarly cireum- 
stanced, must be. Among them, we 
believe, honorable, and amiable, and 
able, men are to be found, as well 
as men of the stamp who discredit, as 
far as the contagion of their influ- 
ence, and the effect of their reputation 
extends, every community in which 
they are found. We do not accuse 
the clergy of the Church of Rome of 
keeping our country in the state in 
which we are condemned to see it; 
but we accuse their eulogists of pro- 
nouncing condemnation upon them, in 
ascribing to their exertions the cau- 
tion with which a most baleful con- 
spiracy shrinks from breaking out into 
rebellion. It is among the stock re- 
proaches of agitators, against poli- 
ticians of the Pitt stamp, that they fo- 
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mented treason, until it broke out into 
insurrection—that they 


“ Dragged the struggling monster into day,’’ 


and then, in the light in which his 
crimes became visible, executed judg- 
ment upon him. This is said to the 
dispraise of the men who defeated the 
insurrection in which the last century 
had its dread close. ‘True or false, 
the charge shows that the policy is un- 
derstood. The adverse policy should 
also be understood, and whoever the 
parties may be whose control over con- 
spiracy is such as to make assassins, 
not insurgents, its ministers, and the 
incidents in its progress not battles but 
murders, and who thus baffle the 
state while they plague the land, Eng- 
land should not seek their alliance— 
honest men in Ireland should combine 
to be protected against them. 

Are there any other allegations in 
support of the policy which recom- 
mends Great Britain to crave assist- 
ance from the Church of Rome in her 
government of Ireland? ‘There are, 
at all events, other reasons why she 
is urged to do so. Roman Catholic 
priests have a strong party in Parlia- 
ment—a party not backward in the 
endeavour to acquit itself of its obli- 
gations. ‘The body which can com- 
mand many votes in the House of 
Commons must have deference; the 
necessities of party will affect to be 
interests of state, and they who have 
contributed largely to ensure parliamen- 
tary majorities, can, with much confi- 
dence, in our present state of things, 
insist upon a suitable recompense. 
Here is probably the true reason why 
alliance with Romanism is courted— 
a reason the more forcible and im- 
practicable, that it is wholly apart 
from justice or wisdom ; a reason the 
more unassailable, that it is never ad- 
vanced. The arguments used to re- 
commend the unnatural alliance are 
only pretexts ; when they are all ex- 
posed and exploded, the real argument, 
party necessity, remains unaffected, 
and will continue to exert authority, 
so long as public virtue is too feeble 
to overpower and shame it. 

But whatever be the necessity which 
enjoins, or the pretext which excuses, 
a delegation of authority to the Church 
of Rome, the conjunction bodes ill to 
those who are to abide under the sha- 
dow of the newly erected sovereignty. 
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What affection can the Church of 
Rome in Ireland feel towards the Bri- 
tish empire? What favour is it like- 
ly to show towards proprietors of es- 
tates, or professors of heresy, in Ire- 
land? Let Romanism be confirmed 
in the exercise of a delegated sway— 
we do not say she will at once employ 
the power confided to her for the sud- 
den and violent severance of the Union; 
but we see no reason to believe that it 
will not be exerted warily and ener- 
getically for the humiliation of Eng- 
land. We believe the hierarchy of the 
Roman Church in Ireland will be re- 
quired by the ascendant party, in their 
system, to employ their power for the 
advancement of their religion, and the 
furtherance of ecclesiastical interests. 
Let the Roman Catholic hierocracy 
in Ireland be entrusted with power 
from the state, and the Papal propa- 
ganda will dictate the uses to which it 
is to be made subservient. What- 
ever these uses may be, they will not 
be profitable to the Conservatives or 
to the landed proprietors of Ireland. 
What does the experience of the last 
few years disclose to us? Within that 
time an alliance appears to have been 
cementing between the Papal and the 
British functionaries; the former have 
obtained station, patronage, endow- 
ments, titles; the latter may have, 
perhaps, had promises:—but how has it 
fared with Irish property ? howshas it 
fared with Irish landlords? Property, 
landed property, has been surrendered 
to the mercy of Commissioners, extra- 
vagantly paid for confiscating it to 
charitable uses; landlords have been 
abandoned to the mercy of assassins 
and suborners of murder, ina country 
where the ordinary money-cost for 
taking away life does not exceed five 
shillings. Thus has it fared with Irish 
proprietors—their properties to be 
wasted by a law newly made for the 
purpose—their persons exposed as 
marks for a populace of murderers 
armed for their destruction. Thus 
has it fared with Irish proprietors— 
Poor-Law Commissioners armed to 
spoil their estates—assassins armed to 
take their lives—such a withdrawal of 
an arms bill—the enactment of such a 
Poor Law—a law of almost unparal- 
leled injustice and oppression—a law 
the more odious that it profanes the 
name of charity, while impiously 
abridging and invalidating the sacred 
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claims of the poor—a law which sacri- 
fices the landlord and the farmer, to 
spare and protect the place-holder and 
the usurer—oppressing one with duties 
more burdensome than the divine law 
would impose on any—releasing the 
latter from obligations which God hath 
laid on all. 

Shall it be said, that landlords have 
had something like an equivalent for 
the wrongs inflicted on them, and that 
they have had vouchsafed to them some 
shadow of protection in their dangers ? 
We have met with but few landlords 
who expressed themselves satisfied with 
such provisions. Indeed, we find it 
not easy to recall a single instance of 
this description to our remembrance. 
Presentment-sessions did more injury 
than loans for drainage were able to 
repair or counterbalance ; and, as to 
the protection bill—or life-preserva- 
tion bill—recently enacted, “ Save us 
from our friends,” would be the natu- 
ral ejaculation of Irish gentlemen, if 
they could think such an act the work 
of parties well-affected to them. This 
mockery of protection—(with its deri- 
sive permission to raise the posse comi- 
tatus, accomplices of his crime included, 
in pursuit of acriminal—* good people, 
bring a rescue or two”)—we are told, is 
‘an experiment.” An experiment ! 
What is to be the issue by which those 
who institute it will be best satisfied ? 
At this moment, they say, there is a 
conspiracy—widely extended, strongly 
connected, and of most nefarious char- 
acter. Can any measure be suitable 
to the emergency, which does not con- 
template the breaking up such a con- 
federation? Are the measures of go- 
vernment designed to have such an 
effect? Ifthey are, and if their suc- 
cess is anticipated as the issue of the 
experiment, how will the issue be 
judged ?—how will the success be 
ascertained ? If there be a lull in the 
activities of murder—fewer homicides, 
arsons, burglaries—will the pause be 
accounted success ? Will it be assumed 
that the conspiracy to shed blood has 
been dissolved? Or will it be argued, 
that so seasonable an intermission of 
crime, affords proof that the directory 
of outrage is wise and strong—prudent 
enough to know that provocation has 
reached its limits—and powerful 
enough to curb the impatient and re- 
morseless spirits of men habituated to 
enormities, so as to make thein stoop 
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until the new law has passed on, and le- 
gislation has spent its force in vain? It 
matters not. The law is inadequate 
to give protection; it is, simply, an 
admonition to the incendiary to be 
cautious and abstinent from outward 
acts of violence. It leaves him the 
benefits his crimes have already achiev- 
ed—it leaves him at liberty, while “ in 
retreat,” to render the organization of 
his conspiracy, at the same time, more 
compact and more extended. It leaves 
him free to complete the organization 
of his strength, under the encouraging 
persuasion that he can discern a spirit 
friendly to his aims and exertions in 
the legislation professedly designed to 
thwart him. Never—certainly never, 
taking into account the evil spirit which 
was to be suppressed, and the danger 
to be averted, was legislation more 
manifestly inadequate to its declared 
object ; never was law enacted which 
more resembled insult to the loyal 
whom it pretended to protect, encou- 
ragement to the lawless and the san- 
guinary whom it pretended to threaten, 
than that law, which, to the surprise 
and alarm of all just men, her Majes- 
ty’s government have recently pro- 
posed to carry through parliament— 


“ A voice so low, that nothing lives "twixt it and 
silence— 
A phantom sound ——’ 


An act, the most inoperative form of 
departure from inaction, which crime 
in Ireland, and abhorrence of crime in 
England, had left it possible for minis- 
ters to have adopted. Something they 
were under the necessity of doing. 
What they have done has the effect 
rather of a counsel to the conspirators 
to bide their time, than of assurance 
to loyal men that allegiance shall en- 
sure protection. 

It is not with a view to indulge a 
morbid sensibility, we have dwelt on 
the wrongs inflicted on that portion of 
the Irish people who are best entitled, 
because they have never forfeited their 
right, to be strongly protected by the 
state. We have dwelt on it, because 
we would fix attention not only on the 
actual injury inflicted, but also on the 
menace it contains of worse evil to 
come. Ifwe had reached the limits 
of suffering, it would be, perhaps, our 
wisdom to reconcile ourselves to a 
condition of discomfort, to search out 
all incidents in it by which adversity 
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can be mitigated and relieved, and set 
our thoughts rather on these compen- 
sating qualities, than on the stern and 
more irritating attributes, which, con- 
sidered apart, would try our patience 
too painfully. But if the worst which 
has befallen us is but the prelude to 
something still more disastrous—if the 
evils we endure are but partial develop- 
ments of a principle which has not yet 
expanded into its maturity of mischief, 
and from which it would be dotage on 
our parts to lock for any good—it 
is, surely, the part of wisdom to make 
ourselves familiar with all the circum- 
stances, however distressing they may 
be, of our condition, and to be 
warned by the wrongs we endure, of 
the dangers and calamities that await 
us. Our wisdom is, to hope no safety 
from man that we do not labour for 
ourselyes—our wisdom is, to hope no- 
thing from the British government, or 
the British legislature, that we do not 
wrest from them through the power 
of public opinion ; and if we cannot 
win over opinion to be our auxiliary, 
to prepare for a state of things, in 
which we shall be for a time aban- 
doned by Great Britain, and left to 
maintain ourselves by the justice of 
our cause, and the wisdom of our 
counsels, or, as the stern necessity 
may arise, by the ruder arbitration of 
force. The truth is, faction has for 
some time prevailed in the legisla- 
ture; its interests have been more 
highly exalted than those of the em- 
pire at large—than those of civilization 
and justice. We must conform our- 
selves to the altered policy which such 
a state of things dictates—we must be 
energetic in making provision for the 
maintenance of our rights, by taking 
care not only that they shall be de- 
fended in parliament, but that they be 
understood by the people. If we are 
not thus careful, some dominant fac- 
tion will prevail in the legislature— 

our rights will be still more daringly 
violated, in a vain hope of propitiating, 
by the sacrifice, a predominant party 
in Ireland : c—Ireland will be then cast 
loose, in order to relieve some faction, 
tottering in its elevation, from an em- 
barrassment that fetters its move- 
ments, or from an onset which it can- 
not sustain—Ireland, the monster diffi- 
culty, will be cast free; and in that 
hour, if Conservatives are found unit- 
ed and prepared, we firmly believe it 
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is God’s will that there will be, here, 
neither massacre nor civil war. Two 
great parties will then confront each 
other, and, notwithstanding disparity 
of numbers, strength will be so divided, 
that terms of accommodation will be 
agreed on. There will be mutual con- 
cessions, mutual guarantees, and there 
will not be ruinous convulsion. If 
Conservatives are found unprepared— 
supine—divided ; we will not speak of 
the consequences—they can be anti- 
cipated. 

But in the union we desire to see 
formed, we do not desire or expect 
that all who call themselves by any 
party name must, of necessity, be 
found. We believe, on the contrary, 
that one of the first duties which the 
landlords of Ireland owe to the coun- 
try and themselves, is to distinguish 
the humane and well-conducted in 
their body from the oppressors of the 
poor. We but repeat counsels which 
we have frequently reiterated, when 
we say to the Irish landlord, that there 
should be a line of discrimination 
drawn between classes now confound. 
ed together in public estimation—and 
confounded to the sore detriment of 
the country. Let no man pretend to 
say, that Ireland can have become al- 
together exempt from the plague of 
bad landlords, and ill-managed estates. 
Let no man pretend that the.improve- 
ment, which certainly has for some 
time made progress amongst us, has 
progressed so rapidly, as to have ef- 
fected a transfiguration of all who are 
selfish or improvident, and who inflict 
upon their wretched dependants the 
penalty of their own vices. And let 
no good landlord lay the flattering de- 
lusion to his heart, that he is living in 
an age when champions unsolicited 
will rise up to maintain his part, and 
protect his reputation against the 
taint which spreads around, from the 
opprobrium of the ill-deserving. No. 
The plague-spot upon one character— 
the complaint of wretchedness and 
wrong from one abused estate, will 
send forth a bad report of a whole 
district ; and if they who are person- 
ally concerned will not take care to 
exculpate themselves, they must pay 
the penalty inflicted on those who come 
from a land of pestilence, and come 
without clean bills of health. 

If there be any doubt that public 
opinion has not been able to make the 
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necessary distinction, it must be en- 
tertained only by those who have not 
studied the Poor Laws recently enact- 
ed for Ireland—laws, so unjust in 
principle, and so reckless in their in- 
discriminating severity, that it is impos- 
sible any parliament could have let 
them loose on a persecuted class, 
unless there was 2 prevailing impres- 
sion that they might prey promiscu- 
ously on the whole race of landlords 
—that all were alike deservedly ob- 
noxious to the new and grinding visita- 
tion. Could such a power as the poor 
law has given, ever have been assign- 
ed to any stipendiaries of the State, if 
it were remembered that well-conduct- 
ed persons, as well as the guilty, were 
thus equally exposed to the most vex- 
atious and oppressive imposts? If an 
impartial man sought to learn the 
circumstances of a country in the 
character of its laws—(and this ought 
to supply no bad evidence)—he would 
conclude, from the Irish poor law, 
that there was one description of per- 
sons in Ireland who were destitute of 
the virtue of justice and the graces of 
charity, and who must be constrain- 
ed, by the heavy hand of power, to do 
those duties —- were discharged 
spontaneously | yy all other classes in 
the community. He would regard 
the poor-rate as a heavy fine, levied as 
penalties for offence are commonly 
levied, for the use of the poor; and 
he could understand the enormous 
disproportion between the mulct on 
the landholder, and that on the place- 
(or fund)-holder, in no sense credita- 
ble to the party the most heavily bur- 
dened. And yet, were inquiry to be 
made, it w ould be found, perhaps, that 
there is no class of persons who have 
habitually contributed more largely to 
the maintenance of the poor—who 
have more cheerfully discharged the 
duties of Christian benevolence, than 
those very classes upon which law has 
come down with such ruinous severity. 

We confidently affirm, that, beginning 
with the noblest and highest in the 
land, our present popular viceroy, or 
any of his Excellency’s predecessors, 
and travelling down in order through 
the various titles in the table of pre- 
cedence — chancellors, judges, law- 
officers, poor-law commissioners them- 
selves—the landed gentry might claim 
to be judged by the same standard as 
these famed functionaries, and have 
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no fear of suffering from a compari- 
son with them. They might chal- 
lenge comparison with merchants, 
professional persons, fund-holders, 
usurers—and prove that they are not 
beneficial to the community in 
their expenditure, less liberal in their 
charities. Yet, upon them the law 
lays the burden of maintaining the 
overwhelming mass of poverty with 
which our land is oppressed—taxing 
every proprietor, in his own person 
and that of his tenant, to the utmost 
amount of his gross income, that the 
place-man and the fund-holder may 
have a legal release from the obliga- 
tion clearly laid on all, unless we call 
that trivial modus, the rate on his 
house, a rich man’s portion for the 
poor. Such is the impartiality of the 
recent law. Landed proprietors are 
mulcted in a heavy tax on their gross 
revenues, which, taking their liabilities 
into account, will ge nerally prove the 
double, at least, of their nett -income 
—while the annuitant, the mortgagee, 
the fund-holder, and the salaried offi- 
cer of the crown, are all exempted 
from this bill of pains and penalties. 

And let it be observed—to make the 
visitation on the land more dire—to 
efface totally the character under 
which the poor should be regarded, 
that of His _ representatives who 
preached the Gospel to them—to 
stamp them with the character that 
belongs to scourges sent forth to deso- 
late the land—the same law that con- 
verts charity into a penal affliction, 
takes away ruthlessly from the poor 
their sacred right—a right which 
might almost be accounted a ministe- 
rial office—their privilege and mis- 
sion to ask of the more prosperous, 
that for their Master’s sake, they will 
impart to his little ones of the abun- 
dance over which He has made them 
stewards. There is something very 
fearful in this daring opposition to the 
divine law—this profane attempt to 
frustrate one of God’s most solemn 
appointments. ‘To pronounce the act 
of asking assistance from a brother, a 
crime—to declare thus, that not only 
are Christians not one family, of one 
blood, one by creation, one by redemp- 
tion—one by inter-communion of 
kindly offices—but that the separa- 
tion, distinctness, and mutual estrange- 
ment of members, is to be of sucha 
character, that for one to ask suc- 
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cour of another, is an offence which 
the law will punish. Give to him 
who asketh thee,” is the law of the 
Lord. The new law for Ireland is 
directly contrary. “ There was a cer- 
tain beggar named Lazarus,” said our 
Lord. And farther—“the beggar 
was carried by angels into Abraham’s 
bosom.” Here is the beggar’s mission 
recognised and recommended. If the 
rich man was sent into torments 
because he neglected the supplication, 
silent perhaps, of this afflicted servant 
of God, what will be the end of the 
empire which God hath so favoured 
and prospered, which not only disre- 
gards the crying of the desolate poor, 
but denies them the only possession 
that an adverse condition has left— 
denies them the common privilege of 
man—the sacred privilege of Christian 
men—denies them liberty, and probi- 
bits them to exercise their appointed 
mission of soliciting the prosperous to 
offer sacrifices with which God is weil 
pleased? We are not insensible to 
the evils which might arise from the 
importunity of * sturdy beggars,” but 
are decidedly of opinion that they could 
be guarded against, by provisions which 
should not imply direct opposition to 
the principles of Christian morals. 

And what is the design of this pro- 
fane invasion of the kingdom of the 
Lord? May we discern its design in 
its effects? It spares those whom the 
law spares sights of affliction. As 
the hoards of the monied interest were 
not made available for the relief of 
the poor, neither shall the compassion 
of rich men be moved to pity them. 
They may crawl along the by-ways 
or through the fields—they may pine 
in the prison—they may die in their de- 
solate homes—but they must not drag 
their gaunt frames and ghastly visages 
into 


“ The marts where merchants most do congregate." 


It is enacted, that the poor shall 
have no claim upon the wealth of what 
are termed the monied classes—and it 
is thus declared, that such wealth re- 
nounces its part in the poor man’s bless- 
ing.—Auri sacra fames. 

It is not possible that a British 
senate could enact a law, liable in all 
its parts, and under all aspects, to so 
serious objections, unless the charac- 
ter of the Irish landed proprietary 
were wholly misunderstood; and, until 
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public opinion be set right in a matter 
of so great moment, there is no ground 
for hoping that the evils of legislation 
will be corrected. The landlords of 
Ireland are thus doubly bound to vin- 
dicate themselves. Their own interests 
they are free, perhaps, to sacrifice ; 
but they are bound by the duty they 
owe to God's law, that it is not set at 
defiance by the laws of their country. 
They should assert their rights—they 
should make their faithfulness known— 
they should disconnect their cause 
from that of the oppressor, and they 
should remonstrate, gravely and forci- 
bly, against the injustice under which 
all estates of men in this country have 
been made to suffer. 

And the same law which has 
wrought, and continues to work, so 
severe oppression and wrong, affords 
facilities for discriminating between 
the various classes of persons inter- 
ested in the land, such as ought 
not to be neglected. Every board of 
guardians should exercise a vigilant 
censorship upon the conduct of all who 
become amenable to their tribunal, by 
taxing the funds they are called upon 
to levy and to disburse. It is a mat- 
ter of vital concern to know what are 
the properties on which pauperism 
most abounds, and what are the cir- 
cumstances under which it is most 
injuriously fostered. It is cruel and un- 
just in the extreme, to oppress a right- 
eous and humane landlord, by a tax 
imposed on him in consequence of the 
negligence, or the exorbitant rents, of 
some greedy neighbour. It is cruel 
to oppress the resident, because an ab- 
sentee disregards his duty—to mulct 
agenerous man, who remains poor, that 
his tenants may have comforts, in order 
that an ungenerous man may thrive 
on his extortions, and nowreduce to the 
condition of his pauper tenants land- 
lords whom he has been the means of 
impoverishing, by compelling them to 
bear the penalty of his iniquities. This 
is no time to complain of too search- 
ing an inquisition into the conduct of 
a landlord, or the management of an 
estate. They who pay for the sup- 
port of paupers have a right to know 
the circumstances out of which their 
liabilities have arisen. The public 
has a right to know how a new, 
severe, and unjust law becomes cor- 
rected or condemned in its effects. If 
it combine the strength of a country 

L 
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for a good purpose, partial and op- 
pressive as its influence may be in par- 
ticular instances, it may, by slight ad- 
justments, while permitted to remain in 
force, be ordered so as to work well. 
But if it be found, to a very consider- 
able extent, ministering to the advan- 
tage of the rapacious, and bearing 
down the just by a burden wholly dis- 
proportione d to their stren; gth, the law 
is a national evil—a national disgrace ; 
it ought to be effaced from the statute- 
book. 

Of the numerous reports from Re- 
lief Committees which have appeared 
within the last half-year, we select a 
portion of one which seems to illus- 
trate the reflections we have offered to 
the reader, and upon which we may 
offer some additional observations. The 
report concludes thus :— 


“ The relief district of —~—, for which 
this sum was to make provision, con- 
tained within it 336 families, claimants 
for relief; in 277 of them wages were 
earned, not, in any instance, adequi ate 
to the support of life, and in many, not 

affording 2d. in the week for each mem- 
ber of the family. 347 persons in those 
families were engaged in some species 
of trade, generally connected with the 
loom, and 223 were farm labourers. Of 
the families on the relief list, there were 
247 renting houses under middlemen, 80 
under landlords in chief, and a few liv- 
ing in houses for which no rent was de- 
manded. 

“Of landlords not resident, the pro- 
perty, according to the Poor Law Valu- 
ation, is rated in round numbers at 
£4,020 per annum ; the claimants upon 
it who were relieved amounted to 308 
families. 

** The property of resident landlords 
is rated at £1,830; families claiming re- 
lief, 28. 

**Of the property of landlords not 
resident, some was held on lease by te- 
nants who sub-let; the denominations 
thus circumstanced are rated at £1,941; 
there were relieved upon them 201 fami- 
lies—under middlemen, 190, under chief 
landlord, Il. 

**On property under landlords, not 
resident, held by tenantry at will, and 
rated at £902, the number of families to 
be relieved was 43—under middlemen, 
19, under chief landlord, 24. 

** On property, held under landlords, 
no one of whom is proprietor of an en- 
tire denomination (and who are, almost 
without enemies non-resident), rated 
at. £1,176, the families to be relieved 


amounted to 64—under middlemen, 25, 
under landlord in chief, 39. 

‘** The unequal and onerous pressure 
of distress in the electoral division of 
——, can be made manifest by a consi- 
deration of two cases. There is one 
townland rated at less than £130 per 
annum, from which 39 families, consist- 
ing of 181 individuals, were claimants 
for relief, They were all, with one ex. 
ception, ‘under-tenants of middlemen, 
and the lands and tenements they occu- 
pied were not rated at more than £50 
per annum. There is a townland di- 
vided between two landlords, and dis- 
tinguished also by the nature of the 
tenure on which it is held. The entire 
is rated at less than £370. Both parts 
are, to a considerable extent, in the oe- 
cupancey of tenants; and from one part 
where the land is held under lease, and 
the landlord not resident, 32 families (of 
which 5 only were immediately under the 
landlord in chief), 164 persons, sought 
relief; from the an or, where the land- 
lord is resident, and his tenants holding 
at will, there was not one applicant for 
relief to the committee, nor was there 
one who sought admission to the work- 
house. 

“The funds at the disposal of the 
committee would have been wholly in- 
adequi ate to provide for the emergency, 
and it was owing to the extraordinary 
exertions of individuals, aided by dona- 
tions from various sources, they were 
spared the necessity of imposing a rate 
for out-door relief. They offer no com- 
ment on the injustice of applying the 
principle of rateage, under the Irish 
Poor Law, to a district so circumstanced 
as the electoral division of or 


More than half the paupers enu- 
merated in the above classification ap- 
pear to be tradesmen; yet the landed 
interest alone is required to provide 
for them. More than two-thirds are 
the tenants of middlemen; yet the 
middlemen who have so burdened the 
division are to have a deduction allow- 
ed them, on account of poor rates, in 
their rent, as if they farmed all the 
land themselves, and had no other re- 
turn for their expenditure and labour 
than the agricultural produce they 
raised. 

Resident landlords pay nearly a third 
of the rates, and impose a twelfth of 
the burden. 

Non-Residents pay something more 
than two-thirds of the rates, and im- 
pose eleven-twelfths of the burden. 

The property of landlords not re- 
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sident, and let on lease to tenants who 
sublet, was rated about the same 
amount (a third) as that of resident 
landlords, and imposed a burden seven 
times heavier. 

That of landlords not resident, Jet 
to tenants at will, paid about half the 
amount of rate charged on the pro- 
perty of resident landlords (as on that 
of non-residents let on lease)—it im- 
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posed a burden exceeding that of the 
former, but not more than one-fifth of 
the burden imposed by the latter. 

The property of the lesser landlords, 
something about one-fifth of that of 
the division, imposed a burden in the 
same proportion with its rateage. 

This would be something like the 
scale of debits and credits :— 


Resident Landlords contribute nearly one-third—cost the Division one-twelfth. 
Non-Resident, with tenantry at will, ; 
contribute , , : / \ one-sixth 
Landlords of portions of denomina- } 
tions, about ‘ j ; J 


” one-eighth. 


one-fifth. 


one-fifth a 


Non-Residents withtenantry on Lease one-third re 


Or thus— 

Resident landlords directly and in- 
directly pay four-fold the amount for 
which they are chargeable. 

Non-residents, with tenants at will, 
pay something more than they cost. 

Landlords of smaller denominations 
stand clear, paying as much as they 
cost the division. 

Non-resident landlords, with leases 
against them, cost nearly double what 
they pay. 

As to the middlemen, we have not 
the necessary data for assigning their 
proportions, but it may be conjectured 
that they cost the division about six- 
fold what they are required to pay. 

We have not cited the report from 
which these results are derived, with 


any purpose of casting censure or of 


offering praise. The silence of the 
report as to the character of the sub- 
scription list, leaves us without the 
power, as we are without the will, to 
sit in judgment. It may be that they 
who pressed most heavily on the relief- 
fund were the most liberal contribu- 
tors to it. Our purpose has been to 
illustrate our views, by showing how 
unequal the pressure may be from 
various parts of a district, and thus 
drawing attention to the obvious fact, 
that the rating of occupants or pro- 
prietors in a division should have re- 
spect to the burdens they had imposed 
on it. We have seen instances in 
which relief committees took care to 
confront the subscriptions paid in to 
their funds with the paupers sent in 
for rates, and we will give one example 
of the procedure :— 


nearly two thirds. 


ELECTORAL DIVISION OF — “. 


Subscription. Cost of poor relieved . 

S a 4, Se &@ 
10 0 0 3 2 8 
500 80 0 0 
300 44 0 0 
210 0 21 100 
10 0 0 oe 6. 
0 0 25 0 0 

ao ‘4 10 4 0 

oni i 15 0 0 
eas 13 00 

0 0 } 29 16 8 

* | 10 14 10 


Such tables as these are destitute, 
we confess, of authority, and we are 
much better satisfied to leave them 
unauthenticated, than make them 
personal, in order to their becoming 
evidence. As we have already said, 
our purpose is to illustrate, not argue, 
from them. We are persuaded that 
they represent with much correctness 
the state of many districts in Ireland, 
and we seriously commend to every 
poor law union to make due use of its 
opportunities, and to take care that 
there shall be such diserimination 
shown in their reports and proceedings 
as shall render a faithful classification 
of proprietors and occupants of land 
practicable. A few simple rules would 
be sufficient for this very important 
purpose. Towards the formation of 
them we offer, with all fitting defer- 
ence, the following suggestions :— 

Firstly—No pauper should be ad- 
mitted into the poor-house until the 
name of his townland and of his land- 
lord, immediate and chief, were made 
known; the nature of his tenement, 
and the amount of his rent. The re- 
lieving officer should keep a book in 
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which all these particulars are re- 
corded. 

Secondly—In addition to the books 
at present kept in each union, there 
should be one in which the names of 
every townland in each electoral divi- 
sion appeared in alphabetical order. 
A folio might be assigned for every 
three months, containing a weekly 
statement of persons Admitted and 
Discharged, as thus— 


ELECTORAL DIVISION OF ——. 


Townlands. | January. {| February. 
| : bs 


| 3 10,17 :2431) 7 |14|21\28 


| 
\Altamont.. — 
D 


Thirdly— At the conclusion of each 
quarter there should be an account 
closed, as between the respective town- 
lands and the division; the names of 
the parties from whose tenantry pau- 
pers had been admitted into the work- 
house, should be registered; the 
amount for which their tenants had 
been chargeable to the division, and 
the proportion of rates for which they 
were respectively liable; their gains, 
also, on tenantcies thus chargeable to 
the division, should be ascertained or 
computed. 

A year’s experience of the working 
of the poor law in every Irish union, 
if such particulars as these were care- 
fully noted in each, would supply in- 
formation on which it would be safe 
to legislate. 

Would the procedure be too diffi- 
cult, or too complicated? We answer, 
from experience, it would not. An 
additional clerk might be required, in 
each union, for a few weeks, to prepare 
the necessary tables, from the registry 
of paupers already inmates of the 
house. When this preliminary work 
was done, all would follow after, as 
matter of course, with little trouble 
or perplexity. 

Would the procedure be too inqui- 
sitorial? Again, we reply in the ne- 
gative. We institute no inquiry into 
a man’s private concerns. So long as 
he applies the maxim of “ doing as he 
pleases with his own,” pertinently, we 


offer him no disturbance. But when 
he makes demands on his neighbour's 
property, sending the poor on his own 
lands to be fed, in part, at his neigh. 
bour’s cost, he gives a right to inquire 
into the circumstances of his impove- 
rished tenants. In a joint-stock con- 
cern, of such a nature as the poor law 
fabricates, every party concerned, in 
order to protect himself, must see 
what his partners are doing. 

There is one incident in our cita- 
tion, to which we are very desirous to 
attract attention. Two descriptions 
of property are named in it, both 
alike held under non-resident land- 
lords, but differing in the nature of 
their respective tenures. Qn one pro. 
perty there are tenants-at-will—on the 
other, leasehold tenants. That is to 
say, on the one there is fixity of 
tenure—on the other, unless custom 
give some security to the tenant, he is 
dependant on his landlord’s will. Such 
are the differences between the condi- 
tion of the tenants, as to their titles— 
but what is the difference between the 
estates, as to the comforts of the resi- 
dents upon them, and as to the bur- 
dens they impose, respectively, on the 
electoral division ? Where the tenants 
are at will, the estate pays more in 
rates than it costs for the maintenance 
of its paupers. Where there is fixity 
of tenure, the estate costs the division 
double the amount of its contribution, 
In the event of a rateage of five shil- 
lings in the pound, which would 
amount to something near fifteen hun- 
dred, on the valuation of the whole 
divison—the leased estates would lay 
a charge of one thousand pounds on 
the division, and a contribution of five 
hundred pounds towards the payment 
of it. The balance (of five hundred 
pounds) for which the other part of 
the division is to provide, finds its 
way into the pockets of the middlemen, 
who send one hundred and _ ninety 
pauper families for relief—of the mid- 
dlemen who have, perhaps, thriven on 
the high rents which they have ex- 
torted from the helplessness of those 
impoverished sub-tenants—who pay 
towards their maintenance (taking all 
circumstances into account), not, per- 
haps, the tenth of the cost, and who, 
by their claim on the landlord, for one 
moiety of the rate, reduce this tenth 
to a twentieth. For the aggrandise- 
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ment, or the convenience of this inter- 
mediate tenantry, the patient and for- 
bearing landlord, the self-denying and 
laborious tenant, is to be most dis- 
proportionately taxed—and poverty 
is to be diffused over a whole division, 
in order that tenants who “have fixity 
of tenure,” may be enabled to persist 
in their vocation of preparing paupers 
for the workhouse, and profiting, at 
the expense, and to the detriment, of 
the community. 

The cases on which our argument 
rests, the reader will observe, have 
not been taken from the registry of 
any poor law union, but from the 
report of arelief committee. In this 
particular instance, the funds appear 
to have been raised by subscription, 
not by a rate—but the distinction does 
not affect the cogency of our reasoning, 
which has respect to the proportion 
between the valuation of certain por- 
tions of property in a division, and 
the amount for which they respectively 
make the division charge: ible. Our 
cases, we confess, are not numerous. 


In truth, we have not found that the 
distinctions, which we think so impor- 
tant, have been generally noted, and 


set on record. Nor are we surprised 
at the neglect. At atime when famine 
was in the land, and death at the door 
of every poor man’s abode, it was 
natural that benevolent men, in the 
earnestness of their charity, should 
put aside all consideration but what 
they felt for the sufferers dependant 
on their mercy. We are not sur- 
prised that boards of guardians should 
have overlooked the necessity of pre- 
paring the statistical information, to 


which the present circumstances of 


the country give increased importance. 
While the rateage was light, improvi- 
dence seemed fa venial error. Now 
that the tax for poverty has become, 
in many instances, confiscation of pro- 
perty—we shall feel much alarmed, 


* We would earnestly direct attention to the proceeding 


Law Union, on Thursd: ay, December 9. 


Necessity of Inquiry. 


One guardian move a that the 
Commissioners be requested to accept the resignation of the board. 
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we confess, if our gentry neglect, 
whether in a spirit of supineness, 
recklessness, or despair, to make pro- 
vision that the evil and the good be 
not confounded in one commun ruin, 
or rather, indeed—for it is a conse- 
quence not only conceivable, but pro- 
bable—that the good be not reduced 
to penury, in order that the unchari- 
table may become, or may continue, 
rich. 

We would ask the reader, when 
he is estimating the value of our 
argument, to judge it by compa- 
rison with the end we have in view. 
That end is not legislation, but in- 
quiry. We — information, not 
new laws. We desire that the hundred- 
and-thirty poor law unions in Ireland, 
shall prepare, and shall be compelled, 
if necessary, to prepare, an account of 
the cost incurred in providing for the 
poor in each townland, or smaller 
division, as accurate as their account 
of what that portion of the land shall 
have paid in; that the names and cir- 
oumetanees of landlords, immediate 
and chief, from whose properties 
paupers have been transferred to the 
workhouse, or on whose property 
out-door relief has been given, shall be 
known; the amount to which they 
have been the means of taxing the di- 
vision, known ; and the proportion 
the rent exacted by them bears to the 
valuation of the tenanted premises. 
When information to this effect has 
been supplied for every part of Ireland, 
we can appeal, from the state in igno- 
rance, to the state instructed, and 
legislation may be seasonable. Until 
the necessary intelligence has been 
received, we are not in a position to 
correct even the enormous evils of the 
poor law. 

But while slow to engage in the 
work of reform, we are not slow to 
condemn the law as most unjust, in 
theory and inact.* We are aware of 


at the Nenagh Poor 
Poor Law 


Another 


moved, ‘that this board do adjourn its sittings to September, 1848.” The grounds 
on which such resolutions were moved, can be understood from the followi ing scraps 
of conversation :— 

Mr. WaLKER—‘“ I tendered my resignation for this reason: I had been informed, 


from a proper qu: arter, that if I attended here any further, 1 might be preparing 
myself for the grave.” 


“Mr. SADLEIR—“ I mean to tell you, too, that I will never again attend here.” 





Necessity for fixing a maximum Rate. 


the excuse which has been made for 
the principle on which rates are made 
and levied, and of the high names by 
which the system of rating bas been 
graced; but we are not the less 
strongly convinced that it is evil. The 
union, or the division, is to be large, 
that the poor man’s claim may be the 
surer, and that the rich man be not 
impoverished. The assumption of 
charity in this argument is defeated by 
the partial and limited application of 
its principle. Ifthe poor man’s claim 
is to be ensured, let him have the em- 
pire for his security: if a rich man is 
to be protected against impoverish- 
ment, let there be no respect of per- 
sons ; let him, too, have the state for 
his guarantee. There should be a 
maximum of rateage assigned. Beyond 
this, let the state supp ly what may be 
needful for ministering to the wants, 
or providing for the security, of all 
sorts and conditions of men; and thus, 
a@ general taxation, direct or indirect, 
might come ix aid of reasonable assess- 
ment for the poor, and might render 
confiscation unnecessary. If the poor 
on the property of a landlord, who, 
from inability, or some worse cause, 
abuses his trust, cannot be maintained 
without from abroad, the 
assistance should be given as a grant 
from the community at large—not 
attained by the spoliation of some un- 
offending individual. This 
plain tr uth, and yet we feel that the 
information we desire would render it 
more generally apprehensible. In- 
justice is much better known, and 
more severely condemned, when it 
adds the attributes of inexpediency to 
its own. 

Information, too, will serve another 
important end : will serve to draw 
the line of distinction, broad and 
strongly-marked, between the various 
classes of Irish landlords and tenants. 
For this reason, they whose con- 


assistance 


seems a 


Mr. Bropvutpu—“ Nor will I.” 

Mr. SapDLeErr—‘‘ 
against the guardians. Really 
blame them. 
chapel gate on Sund ay,” &e. 


Mr. WILLINGTON 


, their 
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sciences condemn them not, should 
earnestly insist upon it—shouldin sist 
upon it, even were the result to make 
them acquainted with neglect upon 
their own part, which has suffered 
some evil to pass unrebuked, but for 
which it is not too late to apply a re- 
medy. The cottier-tenants have been 
too frequently overlooked by the land- 
lords, who saw in the inner circle 
of their tenants a prosperous and 
thriving race, and who were thought- 
less of an outer clientelage—serfs, 
and, in some instances, victims to the 
despotism of their immediate masters. 
How much evil is to be ascribed to 
this forgetfulness, it is hard to say. 
How many an estate harbours discon- 
tent and misery, under the usurped 
authority of a class of men who in- 
tercept the beneficence of the lord of 
the soil, so that the humbler classes on 
the lands have no share in it. All 
such abuses will be brought into the 
light, (and, in very many instances, to 
see is to reform them,) by the process 
of inquiry we recomme ond—a process 
which, while it admonishes, in some 
few instances, good wen, of an omis- 
sion which they can repair, will also 
remove erroneous impressions, which 
had proved yery prejudicial to the 
interests of this country, from the 
minds of many, whom false represen- 
tations had abused, and who knew not 
where they were to look for an au- 
thentic refutation of errors, which 
have been propagated with all the in- 
dustry of malevolence. 

The landed proprietors will be in a 
condition to demand a hearing of their 
case, and a favourable verdict on their 
conduct, when they have such evidence 
to offer as well-ordered inquiry will 
be sure to elicit. They are not now 
judged favourably or fairly in Eng- 
Jand. They are ‘held chargeab le w ith 
the squalor, and ignorance, and want, 
which is continually paraded, in a kind 


The people have a very ferocious feeling in my neighbourhood 
distress is 
My np: ume, Mr. Bid lulph’s, and Mr. 


so frightful that I can scarcely 
Atkinson’s, were placarded on the 


“If we are compelled to carry ‘ out the law as it now stands, 


I say with truth that some of our lives are not safe.” 
Mr. SapLtere—* For my part, if I come here it must be in an iron case.” 


At this meeting, one guardian—Mr. 
claimed—* Oh! 


Philip Brennan—is reported to have ex- 
if you had seen what was posted at the chapel gates on Sunday !” 





Tenant-right 


of accusing procession, before the 
eyes of men who, having been always 
thoughtful of their own poor, blame 
landlords (and not bad laws, and a vi- 
cious state of society) for the poverty 
which Ireland throws out on the more 
prosperous coasts of her neighbour. 
The annual swarms of Irish emi- 
grants have been scarcely less effec- 
tual than a libellous press in damaging 
the reputation of our gentry ; “and 
the silent reproach of the labourer 
has been the more prejudicial, because 
it has been unconscious, and therefore 
beyond suspicion. This inculpatory 
immigration will henceforth cease to 
flow, or will lose power to defame— 
the burden of odium will fall where 
the blame lies,and they who faithfully 
discharge their duties will be unhurt. 

When Irish proprietors have thus 
become enabled to put down slander- 
ous reports, and to right themselves 
in the estimation of the people of 
England, they will have done a service 
of no less importance in removing 
prejudices which seriously obstructed 
all their exertions, in past times, for 
the good of their dependants and 
of the country. Here, as well as in 
England, there are many whom false 
representations influence, and whose 
love of justice may be reckoned 
upon with no less confidence than 
that of our brethren throughout 
Great Britain. It is of great moment 
to augment and strengthen an ho- 
nourable party here, while removing 
pernicious misconceptions from the 
minds of manyin England ; or, what 
is better still than augmenting a party, 
abolishing prejudices which would 
prevent two parties from promoting 
objects, good in themselves, and by 
which both would be benefited. 

At present, in addition to the or- 
dinary topics of agitation by which the 
rights of landlords are assailed, the 
new ingredient cast into the cal- 
dron—the tenant-right question—very 
much increases the difficulty to be 
contended with. As usual, bad logic, 
and ignorance of our country’s past 
and present, come to the agitators’ 
aid. Ulster is found to be tranquil— 
the custom of tenant-right prevails in 
Ulster; therefore, tenant-right and 
tranquillity are connected in a relation 
of cause and effect. Historical re- 
search, also, lends its stores to dignify 


nlough after the Irish manner” — 
ploug 
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this new argument. The laws by 
which the plantation of Ulster was 
regulated, ordained, that there should 
be no_ tenancies-at-will, but that 
each undertaker should allocate cer- 
tain portions of land to freeholders, 
who should take the oath of supre- 
macy. ‘Therefore, because the law 
prohibited tenantry-at-will, it is taken 
for granted that such tenancy, with 
what is termed tenant- right, was 
the Anglo or Anglo- Hibernian mode of 
showing respect to the prohibition. 
The process of reasoning seems in this 
instance to assimilate itself more to phy- 
sical than logical argumentation. Law 
forbadethe undertaker to have tenants- 
at-will—his inclinations forbade him 
to have tenants on lease—the tenant- 
right custom was a ——e be- 
tween the two. The law commanded 
that there should be leases—inclination 
or interest was in favour of tenancy- 
at-will—the tenant-right custom is the 
diagonal in which the combination of 
forces compelled society to move on. 
It is, we believe, a truth, that there 
were instances in which compromise 
was effected, not in obedience to sordid 
interest on the part of the undertaker, 
but in a spirit of benevolence and ge- 
nerosity. There were placed on their 
lands, not unfrequently, tenants who 
would not take the requisite oaths 
(Roman Catholics, and Presbyte- 
rians), and who settled upon the soil 
and improved it, relying upon the 
word of a landlord who could give 
them no better security than a promise, 
and who, it would appear, faithfully 
kept his word. The reader who consults 
‘“‘ Pinnar’s Survey of Ulster,” can satisfy 
himself that, even so early, the rule 
which enjoined the leasehold system 
was very gener rally disregarded. “Such 
expressions as these are frequently to 
be found in the Survey: “ No free- 
holders, many Irish”~~‘ no leasehold, 
proprietor being a minor”—* not one 
freeholder, two leaseholders—many 
Irish” —* these hold their land but by 
promise”—“ he hath made no estates 
(this is said of Sir Mulmorick Mac 
Swyne) to any of his tenants, and doth 
“he 
(Torlough Roe O’Boyle) hath made 
no estates, for his tenants will have no 
longer time than from year to year” 
—*his (Walter M*‘Loughlen Mac 
Swyne’s) tenants have no estates, but 
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from three years to three years, and 
these do plough after the Irish manner.” 
It would be superfluous labour to mul- 
tiply quotations. The articles of plan- 
tation, even so early (a.p. 1619), had 
ceased to be observed. What effect 
the infringement or disrespect of them 
should have on the validity of existing 
titles, it comes not, we confess, with- 
in our province to decide. We omit 
the consideration of such a question, 
therefore, as irrelevant, and regard 
the tenant-right question in a practical, 
rather than an antiquarian point of 
view, as it concerns ourselves, rather 
than as it affects the memory of our 
predecessors. 

If tenant-right be the charm which 
guards the tranquillity of Ulster, it is 
a spell, we acknowledge, too sacred to 
be confined there—too potent not to 
be set in authority over the less 
favoured parts of ireland. But we 
do not find history holding the same 
language with modern reasoners, or 
at all disposed to lend plausibility to 
their sophism. ‘The facts are these: — 
Ulster, we suppose, shared in the 


enforced tranquillity which was sped 
for sixty years under the penal laws 


and the Whigs, and broke out into 
the same kind of disorder with which 
the accession of the Tories, and the 
incipient relaxation of penal laws was 
celebrated in the other provinces. 
When the Whiteboys were first put 
down in Munster and Leinster, or 
rather were declared extinct in a Vice- 
regal address, Ulster, in 1763, fur- 


Former Turbulence of Ulster. 
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nished its quota of lawlessness and vio- 
lence, in the tumults of the Hearts 
of Oak. As soon as they were sup- 
pressed, business was resumed in Mun- 
ster, by a party whom a speech from 
the throne was not potent enough 
to lay; and on their suppression, 
Ulster came into prominence again, 
and committed to the Hearts of Steel 
the office of keeping insurrection alive. 
The Volunteers, for atime, changed 
the spirit of Irish enterprise, and when 
they had their exit, Ulster had its re- 
entrance on the stage, and, with ri- 
val factions of Peep-o’-day Boys and 
Defenders, maintained for many years 
an unenviable ascendancy in lawless- 
nessand outrage. Ulster tranquillized 
by the custom of tenant-right!! From 
1763 to 1795, Ulster had its full share 
of disorder, and for the last decade 
of that period, was disgraced by 
atrocities more frequent, fouler, and 
more barbarous, than have been per- 
petrated on the fields of blood in 
Munster. From 1763 to 1795!—that 
is, from the rising of the Hearts of 
Oak to the Battle of the Diamond, and 
the confederation of the Orangemen. 

The custom of tenant-right did not 
keep Ulster tranquil; some of the 
severest laws on our statute-book had 
their occasion in the disorders of the 
North. ‘The commencement and the 
close of that period of tumult to which 
we have referred, were distinguished by 
marked departures from the mild 
maxims of our constitution, occasion- 
ed by Northern disturbances.* But in 


* “Let me ask the noble lord,” said the Earl of Clare, in 1798, in his speech on 
Lord Moira’s motion, ** whether he has heard of the numberless and atrocious deeds 
of massacre and assassination which form part of the system acted on by the Irish 
brotherhood, and encouraged by the privileged orders of innovation? I hold the 
dark and bloody catalogue; but will not proclaim to the civilized world the state 
of cannibal barbarism to which my unhappy country has been brought back by 
these pestilent and cowardly traitors.” Upon that occasion, the noble earl selected 
some cases from his catalogue, as of more than the ordinary atrocity, or as more 
calculated to inspire alarm. They were taken from the reports of crime in Ulster. 
We would refer to the speech itself, rather than enlarge too much the extent of 
our article ; and we would refer also to the ‘‘ Lives of United Irishmen,” second 
series, appendix, pp. 352, 353, &c. &e., for a long list of murders perpetrated in 
that part of Ireland ; and we would desire the reader to compare the condition of 
Ulster since the Orange institution was formed with what it had previously been. 
We would refer also to the evidence of Dr. O'Sullivan before the Orange Commit- 
tee, when, in reply to a question from an honourable member, as to the effect of 
Orange processions, the reverend gentleman challenged inquiry into the condition 
of the North and South, and affirmed that, during the lapse of thirty-five years, 
there had been fewer outrages in Ulster than were perpetrated within two years 
in the South. His challenge was not taken up. 

As to the manner in which the Orange Society has acted, in a state of society 
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the year 1795, the Orange Society since then Ulster has been tranquil. 
was formed; in 1797, it had taken Since then, through all vicissitudes, 
shape, consistency, and strength; temptations, troubles—through the fa- 





where the ineffective administration of law may serve to palliate the offence of a 
summary and, perhaps, somewhat lawless vindication of justice, we subjoin two in- 
stances of promptitude, one of which has not, we believe, been made public; the 
other we give as an extract from the daily press. 

Some ten or twelve years since, a multitude, in which several individuals were 
armed, appeared at the gate of a personage highly honoured in public estimation, 
residing in the County Down. The proprietor and his family were absent ; but his 
retainers were not eye-servants, and the few who were left in charge of the place 
were seen standing, with arms in their hands, ‘to fight for their master’s house.” 
The invaders demanded a parley ; declared that if the gates were opened to give 
them free admission, they would hurt neither man, woman, nor child, but would 
content themselves with the destruction of the mansion, and the laying waste the 
grounds. The defending party were resolute—they were few, they said, but they 
were well-armed, and would maintain the post with their lives. At this stage of 
the proceedings, when a sanguinary conflict was about to commence, two horsemen 
were seen on the crest of a neighbouring hill, riding rapidly. ‘They were soon in 
the crowd, calling for the leaders of the party. When the call was answered, and 
the leaders appeared, they discharged the commission entrusted to them. ‘ We 
are come,” said they, “from the Orangemen of , to say, that if # twig is cut 
in malice here this day, every house in the barony from which one of your party is 
absent shall be roofless before morning.” The menace was effectual. One volley 
was fired in the air, and the multitude dispersed. There were bullets gathered 
after the discharge, in quantities large enough to testify to the ‘‘ wicked intents” 
of the invaders; but, after that day, there was no further evil on the one side or 
the other. 

The following extract from the daily press is well worthy of attention. We con- 
nect, in one extract, Roscommon and Tyrone—the tenantry in the one county con- 
spiring to assassinate—in the other, to protect, a good landlord. It will be well to 
remember the declaration of the Tyrone Orangemen :— 


“ MuRDER OF THE Rev. Mr. Luoyp.—We (Evening Mail) have received the fol- 
lowing letter from a correspondent in Roscommon :— 

««« The magistrates have been busily engaged every day, during the last fort- 
night, in the investigation of the murder of the Rev. John Lloyd. It was the effect 
of a deep-laid conspiracy, and was buried in the deepest mystery. 

‘** * Through private information which the magistrates obtained, they were yes- 
terday able to get at not only the actual murderers, but ten of the conspirators 
likewise, There was a regular bargain and sale for his murder by his own tenants. 
The magistrates had one of the perpetrators and five of the confederates in custody 
on suspicion, and despatched three separate parties of police last night to appre- 
hend the others, who are, I trust, all in custody to-day. 

‘**Much praise is due to Mr. Lawder, J.P., aud Messrs. Owen and William 
Lloyd, for their untiring exertions to bring the offenders to justice.’ 


**COUNTY TYRONE. 


*‘ Darinc OuTRAGEs.—On Wednesday last, a letter, bearing the Derry post- 
mark, was received by A. W. Cole anion Esq., D.L. andJ.P., Beltrim, threat- 
ening ‘ to shoot him like a dog,’ and telling him, that the writer would do so, even 
though he waited six months for an opportunity. On the same night, between nine 
and ten o’clock, as three young men, named Leech, Davis, and Mossey, were re- 
turning from Gortin market, a shot was fired at them from behind a ditch in Bel- 
trim demesne. Both circumstances were investigated on Thursday, by Francis 
Ellis, R. D. Coulson, R.M., James M. Reed, and A. W. Cole Hamilton, Esqrs. ; 
but nothing was elicited beyond the circumstances being sworn to as above. Mr. 
Cole Hamilton has, for twenty years, been almost constantly resident, has spent a 
large sum already in giving employment and improving his estate, and has, within 
these few days, got a loan from the Board of Works, under the Land-Improvement 
Act, which will give employment to the able-bodied on the estate for the next three 
years. 


‘* At a meeting of the Liscable Orange Lodge, the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 
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vours and the frowns of power ; sub- 
ject to the stimulants of holiday-asso- 
ciates—tried by the desertion of sum- 
mer friends—harassed and menaced 
by incendiary movements, when what 
became known made the unknown 
more formidable from its obscurity— 
Ulster has continued tranquil. What 
has been the tranquillizer? Tenant- 
right, under which she had thirty 
years of disorder, that is to say, shared 
in the general excesses and lawlessness 
of Ireland? The Orange institution, 
under which she has had fifty years of 
repose—has seen every other part of 
Ireland, in succession, a prey to insur- 
rection, or held under the rule of in- 
surrection-acts, and has never had her 
peace invaded, or her constitutional 
freedom abridged? In truth, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel did not depart from his 
habitual caution when he said—* there 
may have been other causes (than 
tenant-right) for the tranquillity of 
Ulster.” 

We do not undervalue tenant-right. 
We look upon it, as we said in a for- 
mer number, to be, not a cause of tran- 
quillity in Ulster, but a test of its 
peacefulness. Such a custom would 
convulse a country where the social 
elements were not eminently peaceful : 
the relations between landlord and 
tenant must be graced by mutual con- 





fidence and esteem, where it does not 
embitter them. In such relations, we 
firmly believe, the custom had its rise, 
and where they do not prevail, it could 
have no power to induce them. Pro- 
perly considered, tenant-right is a fair 
tribute to the justice and good feeling 
of all classes in Ulster. The land- 
lord’s fidelity to an understood engage- 
ment—thetenant’s trust in it—are both 
admirable. Morasses have been re- 
claimed—sterility has been overcome 
by patient toil, without stamp or seal 
to secure the hardy colonist in the 
possessions won by his enterprise. We 
have, ourselves, seen the tenant-right 
thus acquired—we have seen in other 
cases, leasehold interests merge into 
it. We have seen how faithfully 
its limits have been respected by the 
two classes bound to observe them— 
and we have had one constant per- 
suasion, that Ulster may be proud of 
her custom, but that other parts of 
Ireland are not yet prepared for it. 
Would we then say, that the tenant 
is to have no security ? ? That he is to 
expend his capital, on an ill-assured 
hope of continuing to enjoy his acqui- 
sitions in his own person, or that of 
his sons ?—or that he is to hoard his 
capital, because he does not like the 
security for its expenditure? We say 
upon this—as we said on another sub- 


** « Resolved—That we have heard with horror the threatened assassination of 
our respected landlord, A. W. Cole Hamilton, Esq., of Beltrim. 

** *Resolved—That we are determined, as lovers of peace and good order, to use 
every means in our power to preserve his life and property from harm, and to show 
to the world that, while we take for our motto to “ love the brotherhood, fear God, 
honour the king,” we are, at the same time, determined to aid and assist in pre- 


serving the peace of the country. 


“ ¢Samuen Park, Secretary, Liscable.’ 


‘** A meeting of the Gortin Orange Lodge was held in their Lodge-room, on the 
9th December, and the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : _ 
** « Resolv ed— That we hear with indignation the thre atened attack on the life 


of our justly-respected landlord, A. W. 


Cole Hi umilton, Esq. 


« «That we, as members of a strictly defensive society, do agree to join with the 
constituted authorities of the country, as wel! to preserve the life of our landlord, 
as the general peace of our county and neighbourhood. 


« ¢ Joun MaTHEws, Secretary, Gortin. 


This is ‘‘ but a beginning,” perhaps a “ beginning of strife.” 


>” 


The exalted fune- 


tionaries who made “ shrewd signs ” to the starving people, that they should spend 
their money on deadly weapons, , holding their neighbours answerable for food ; and 
who now find that in ‘making such signs they 


* Pointed straight upon the stroke of murder,” 


should be on the alert to retrieve the fatal error. If Retaliation become a recog- 
nized move between parties who may soon be at issue in the North, the most rest- 
less and alarmed fancy, in its anticipation of baleful results which may be realized 


in every part of the empire, cannot exaggerate ! 
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ject—it is good not to be precipitate. 
Let there be such inquiry as we have 
suggested, and it will become safe to 
legislate on every subject connected 
with the land. Speaking generally, 
and in the abstract, we would say that 
the tenant who expends money and 
labour on his land, has a moral right 
to benefit by his improvements, and 
that it is wise to convert such moral 
right into legal. But we feel that the 
subject is one of a delicate and compli- 
cated nature—that great interests are 
at stake in it—and that rashness and 
over-haste are to be strongly depre- 
vated in the attempt to adjudicate 
upon them. We would let inquiry 
precede legislation; and, pending the 
issue, we would have the landlords 
throughout Ireland be “a law unto 
themselves,” in giving to the tenant, 
of their own free will, all advantages 
to be rationally looked for in any new 
law, which respected, as it ought to 
respect, the rights and the duties of 
all parties for whose benefit it had 
been enacted. 

We much fear that the process from 
which we would hope good will not 
be instituted. The natural order of 
things, we fear, will be inverted— 
legislation will precede inquiry—the 
relation between landlord and tenant 
will be altered before it is understood, 
and a new grievance will issue from 
* the evil treasury” of an uninstructed 
legislature, to take its place among the 
plagues of Ireland. We have often 
remonstrated, and usually to no pur- 
pose, against precipitancy ; we do not 
expect that our remonstrance against 
theth reatened change of law will be at- 
tended with better effect; and yet, 
again we would repeat our earnest 
admonition, and would urge upon 
every Irish landlord who has a voice 
in the senate, or who can there, or 
elsewhere, influence the counsels of her 
Majesty’s ministers, to entreat, as a 
matter of life and death, a postpone- 
ment of the meditated law—a respite 
to the menaced interests—until the 
whole case, as affecting the land, be 
thoroughly considered, through the 
agency of the poor-law unions. Where 
can the origin—the causes, proximate 
and ultimate, of Irish poverty, be 
ascertained so effectually as in the 
courts or councils in which relief for 
it is to be contrived ? 
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We admit the gross injustice, as 
well as the want of true wisdom, 
which is betrayed in the constitution 
of the boards of guardians. We 
admit the clumsiness of the expedient 
by which religious disquiet was to be 
kept apart from the board-room. We 
admit that the peace thus courted was 
sought at an extravagant price, in the 
banishment of many of the wisest 
men, and the best men of business, 
throughout the country. We are free 
to declare that, so long as all poor-law 
guardians must tax themselves hea- 
vily, when they heavily tax the divi- 
sion, we would rather encourage than 
forbid the attendance of ecclesiastics, 
and leave the rate-payers free to elect 
them. We feel that the relief-com- 
mittees, throughout all Ireland, bear 
testimony to the soundness of the 
principle, that holy orders should not 
constitute a ground of exclusion from 
being concerned in works of charity, 
even as they are ordered by the pro- 
visions of human law. But, even as 
the boards of guardians are consti- 
tuted, we would affirm, that, through 
their intervention, the whole mystery 
of Irish pauperism can be thoroughly 
searched and understood, and, even 
without the assistance of the state— 
(if it will favour us only with its for- 
bearance to do harm, by a haste, for 
which there is no excuse)—within one 
little year, the causes of our distress 
can be all laid open, and the remedies 
suggested. It is painful to think, that 
the opportunities of the past years 
have been so unhappily wasted, but it 
is still more painful to fear (and to 
have ground for the fear) that, before 
those which still remain are turned to 
account, rash legislation will have ren- 
dered them unprofitable. We would 
not compl: 1in of this precipitancy on 
the part of government, if our various 
boards of guardians had received salu- 
tary instructions from the state, by 
which they refused to benefit. If they 
had been directed to make such i inqui- 
ries, and to keep such records as 
should serve to show, not only the 
extent of pauperism, but the machi- 
nery and the processes through which 
it has been elaborated ; and if, in dis- 
regard, or despite of such instruc- 
tions, the inquiries made, and the re- 
cords kept, were no better than they 
are now found to be, the legislature 
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would be amply justified in refusing 
to wait any longer for information 
which was thus declared unattainable. 
But, when we remember that neither 
poor-law guardians, nor relief com- 
mittees, had any such instruction given 
them—that, on the contrary, they 
were burdened with cumbrous duties, 
and hedged round with petty restraints, 
which rendered it difficult to do more 
than purchase grain, distribute ra- 
tions, keep lists of paupers, and pass 
complicated pecuniary accounts—when 
we remember that, wherever the en- 
deavour was made to trace up pau- 
perism to its source, it was a volun- 
teer effort, suggested and called into 
effect by some member of a committee, 
and never, so far as we are able to 
learn, advised or encouraged by the 
government, or its declared officials ; 
it is surely not unreasonable to claim, 
that, now, when such inquiries have 
been made, when it has become plain 
that, if prosecuted, they would lead 
to most important results—the go- 
vernment ought to await them—or, 
if extreme haste be desirable, should 
direct them to be made with accele- 
rated speed—in order that the momen- 
tous measures which we have been 
taught to presage, be not brought to 
a ruinous conclusion in a parliamentum 
indoctum. 

Experience does not encourage us 
to hope that this justice will be awarded 
to our country. But, we do not de- 
spair. The evils inflicted upon us are 
not irreparable ; nor, is it certain that 
the laws with which we are threatened, 
must inevitably work out the ruin to 
which they tend. As yet, the gentry 
of Ireland have done little more than 
attach themselves to the fortunes of 
some British party, suffering when 
the party suffers, and sharing but sel- 
dom and little in its successes. It is 
true, that, for a time, that body, of 
which Mr. O’Connell was the head, 
governed the ministerial party in Eng- 
land—while we, the Conservatives, 
were wronged, if not betrayed, by the 
opposition. It is true, that, even 
still (so long is it before the strength 
of a tradition is spent) we can dis- 
cern the mind of that same party in 
the measures by which loyal men are 
insulted with a mockery of protection, 
and conspirators warned, in a spirit, if 
not in terms, of apparent amity, to 
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bide their time—and, without inter- 
ruption to the processes at their secret 
tribunals, to grant a longer interval 
than usual between sentence and assas- 
sination. And yet, we say to our 
readers, do not despair. If the legis- 
lature and the government are thus 
indifferent to the rights of Irish pro- 
prietors, it is because their cause has 
been lost, through neglect, at the bar 
of public opinion. It is not lost irre- 
vocably. It may be regained in Eng- 
land—it may be recovered even here. 
The means of success are two—union 
and discrimination. We would not 
have bad landlords enabled to screen 
their delinquencies, or mix up their 
interests with those which ought to be 
strongly protected. And, for good 
landlords—we fvel deeply convinced, 
that, without union and concert, their 
merits will be underrated, and their 
cause unregarded, or misconceived— 
while, by combined exertion, they can 
put calumniators to shame, and bring 
a rebuke home to the hearts of some, 
who have consented to wrongs done 
them, because they were neglected. 
Let landlords in Ireland be united— 
let them help each other-—and aid the 
public to understand the truth of their 
cause—and they have good reason to 
hope, that both here, and in England, 
justice will be done them. 

If it be not done—if that system of 
legislation which makes concession the 
principle of its policy, persist in its 
evil course, the end cannot be far dis- 
tant. There is a spirit in England 
which will (not much longer endure 
the disgrace of sleights of legislation 
so very shabby, or the responsibility 
of assenting to the monstrous evils 
which follow from them—a spirit 
which holds British honour in some 
esteem, and cannot feel indifferent to 
the crimes and wretchedness of Ire- 
land. On that memorable night when 
Lord Leveson Gower pronounced re- 
peal better than continued misgovern- 
ment, and when Sir Robert Peel 
echoed and applauded the sentiment, 
the generous heart and the subtle 
mind of England spoke with the 
organs of two statesmen in whom 
they -had no unmeet representatives. 
They spoke a language which ought 
not to be disregarded. We are bold 
to affirm asa truth, which has now 
the authority of reason, and will soon 
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become established in a great fact— 
either the legislative government of 
Great Britain will adopt an altered 
policy, or the legislative union will be 
repealed, Conservatives in Ireland, 
while endeavouring to effect the change 
which they hold most desirable, should 
prepare for that which is most to be 
dreaded. 

The preparation for either change 
must be, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, the same. In order to obtain 
justice from England, and to have 
security in Ireland, conservatives must 
call out the strength which is found 
in union. And here, however reluc- 
tantly we may proclaim the truth, 
necessity is laid upon us to declare it, 
union should have respect to reli- 
gious as well as other distinctions, 
and Protestants ought to combine, 
not in a spirit of hostility to the 
professors of any creed, but be- 
cause it is essential to the maintenance 
of their own dearest interests that they 
be united, It is not to create division 
we enjoin this stern duty; it is to 
meet the necessities of that division 
which our laws seem designed to per- 
petuate, to meet the necessities of a 
state of things in which British law 
lends its aid to ultra Romanism. The 
state, which has condemned the Catho- 
lic and affirmed the Roman principle 
in its system of education for the 
poor, and which, while withdrawing 
all pecuniary aid from, scriptural 
schools, and all prospect of patronage 
from their supporters, has munifi- 
cently endowed the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth, and invested 
Roman Catholic bishops with most 
ample patronage, warns Protestants 
to look to their own protection. The 
church thus favoured and encouraged 
by the state, which has selected and 
set up as its approved theology a most 
intolerant system of dogmas, warns 
Protestants to be prepared. An emi- 
nent champion of the Church of Rome, 
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the Lord Arundel and Surrey, has 
recently declared, in his place in par- 
liament, the estimate he would have 
of his church, were it not aggressive 
in its activities. He has pronounced its 
worth to be less than a farthing. “I 
would not give,” said this ingenious 
representative of his system—* | would 
not give one farthing for a church if 
it were not aggressive.” Ifaggression 
were to be carried out in processes of 
reason, we should not be alarmed by 
the noble lord’s estimate of a church 
which he certainly rates at a higher 
value; but when we call to remem- 
brance the character of the arguments 
which Rome has been most habituated 
to urge, we are compelled to feel that 
something more prompt than reason- 
ing, and stronger than the divided 
might of individuals, may be necessary 
to give us protection against a system 
which the state abets in its prepara- 
tions for aggression, and indulges even 
when the cry of blood goes forth from 
its altars, and murder has answered 
it—“ If they do these things in the 
green tree.”* 

And there is another warning to 
unite. There are now two distinct 
parties which contemplate a Repeal of 
the Legislative Union—both earnest, 
active, persevering, and both predo- 
minably Roman Catholic. One of 
these numbers in its ranks, or counts 
among its patrons, the great body of 
the clergy and the bishops ; the strength 
of the other, with few ecclesiastical 
exceptions, is found in the indepen- 
dence and the genius of the laity. This 
latter party is the embodiment of the 
principle, to which the other makes 
pretension. Love of independence and 
liberty is the soul of “ Young Ireland” 
—the profession of the party out of 
which it has issued forth. The two 
seem set forth as if to show how hol- 
low are the professions of liberality 
from a party which would arrogate to 
itself a monoply of agitation, and how 


* In former days the lawless were denounced by priests from the altars, and ex- 
communicated by bishops, even by Bishop Burgh, author of the ‘‘ Hibernia Domi- 


nicana.” 


Very stern and effective denunciations of this character were issued even 


under the rigour of the penal laws, as for example, in the years 1764, 1779, 1784, 


1786, 1798, &e. &e. 


Bishops are now silent, and the threatenings which proceed 


from the altar take a different direction. What is the explanation? Is the Church 
of Rome more powerful, and are its designs and aims more ambitious? Js it less 
powerful, and must it pander to the passions of a, people in whom superstition is no 


longer the ruling passion ? 
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intense and general is the enmity che- 
rished against real independence by 
the mass of Roman Catholic repealers. 
Young Ireland would encourage a 
system of united education, in which 
persons of all religious denominations 
could meet on terms of equality— 
would exclude from its policy all that 
savours of a sectarian character, and 
in its enlarged views for the ameliora- 
tion of the country, would hold Ire- 
land distinct from Rome, as from 
Great Britain, and would confine the 
authority and influence of the Pope's 
officials here within the limits of their 
especial province, and to the exercise 
of their spiritual functions. It is a 
question apart from our present sub- 
ject, how far a policy of this character 
is capable of being realised. That is 
announced with the sincerity of frank 
and generous natures—that it has been 
expounded with much ability, and ad- 
vocated with the ardour and enthu- 
siasm of genius, it is impossible to dis- 
pute. And how have its efforts been 
met or recompensed? In the opinion 
of an unnatural parent, young Ireland 
is an infidel, an atheist, a traitor—ar- 
gument would be wasted on so untrac- 
table a delinquent. The northern me- 
tropolis of freedom—where all questions 
that can affect man have been so long 
left to the arbitration of unfettered in- 
tellect—had to witness the controver- 
sy between Young Ireland and Old, 
and to see on the one side bold argu- 
ment advanced in strains of passionate 
oratory—and in the other, the hoot- 
ings of a sanguinary rabble, and the 
more terrible silence of men holding 
deadly weapons in their hands, and 
whose looks of gloomy fanaticism told 
plainly that in their minds to smite the 
infidel to death was to do unto God 
an acceptable service. Belfast wit- 
nessed this strange controversy—saw 
Young Ireland sometimes enacting the 
art of Demosthenes, when a regard- 
ess ocean boisterously drowned his 
eloquence ; and sometimes, but more 
bravely than the Roman orator, con- 
fronting furious gestures, and bran- 
dished cleaves, not less formidable and 
threatening than the array before which 
Cicero lost heart. Had this been the 
end of the Young Ireland enterprise 
in Ulster, it would not be just to im- 
pute to the old repeal party the mea- 
sures of its friends in Belfast, but 


Conciliation Hall has adopted them, 
has accepted the tribute of the butchers 
who took a lead in them, and thus 
made manifest to all who are capable 
of being warned, what are the agen- 
cies by which Old Ireland will “ act 
aggressively” on opinion, by which she 
will dispose of such chimeras as free- 
dom of conscience, and right of judg- 
ment, should the day ever arrive in 
which she can work out her will with 
impunity. 

That day may come, if there be not 
preparation made for a time of the 
sorest trial, while yet there is time to 
make it. We can well remember, 
when among the various organs of the 
Conservative press, we stood alone in 
our opinion on the question of  Re- 
peal.” Events, we believe, have 
changed the views of many, and incli- 
nations too significant to be misunder- 
stood, uttered, from time to time, on 
the part of English members of the 
legislature, must have had the effect 
of shaking the confidence of many a 
sanguine Irish conservative in the sta- 
bility of the Union. Even in the re- 
cent debates on the “ Crime and Out- 
rage Bill,” a gentleman of no little 
distinction (Mr. B. Cochrane) gave 
warning that “ if Ireland persisted in 
its present career of crime, the cry 
might soon come from England for an 
entire Repeal of the Union.” The 
gentleman who uttered this warning, 
we firmly believe, had no mischievous 
or sinister intention in his mind, but 
it is not the less true that he has be- 
come the author of a new incentive to 
crime: we wish it was in our power 
to say, with equal confidence, that his 
words will serve to those whom they 
threaten most as notes of preparation. 
We believe Mr. Cochrane spoke an 
important truth, and it is a fearful 
truth to have promulgated among a 
sanguinary and remorseless people— 
that a continuance in the perpetration 
of crimes will ensure to them the ob- 
ject of their most passionate desire. 
Murder thus is raised out of the class 
of ignoble and driftless atrocities. It 
is a successful incident in the rebellion 
which is working out, by prosperous 
iniquities, the severance of this coun- 
try from England, and which the great 
mass of Repealers regard as the neces- 
sary result—the prostration of every 
interest, and of all classes here, under 
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their power, if not to their mercy. 
When atrocities are thus converted 
into arguments by which the people of 
England are to be made Repealers, 
can it be possible for any rational man 
to cherish any longer the delusion that 
Repeal is unattainable? We add, 
therefore, with less fear of being 
thought alarmists than when we first 
gave utterance to it, our warning to 
the Conservative gentlemen of Ireland 
to unite and be prepared—and to the 
Protestants of Ireland, to draw their 
organization closer, not, it is unneces- 
sary for us to add, with any other ob- 
ject than that of being ready to act on 
the defensive. 

And, in our parting admonition to 
the gentry of Ireland, we would ear- 
nestly recommend to them a recent 
incident in parliamentary debates, and 
implore them to consider whether it 
ought not to have the effect of stimu- 
lating them to discharge a duty, which 
they owe their reputations, as well as 
their more material interests—a duty 
to which we have already called their 
attention, but which comes much more 
strongly recommended to them by the 
circumstances to which we now refer. 

Among the documents brought un- 
der the notice of parliament, one was 
the charge of a Roman Catholic bishop ; 
which was defended or eulogised by 
Lord Farnham, Mr. Monsell, and Mr. 
Stafford, and was censured by Mr. B. 
Cochrane. The observations of the 
two last-named gentle men will explain, 
with sufficient clearness, the case of 
the right reverend bishop :— 


“Mr. Stafford said he had the advan- 
tage over those who had preceded him, 
in having the personal acquaintance of 
that right reverend prelate. He had 


witnessed his conduct during seasons of 


great political excitement, of extraordi- 
nary difficulty, and of disease and fa- 
mine; and he could truly say that, 
amongst the most eminent and best per- 
sons that he knew, amongst those who 
most exhibited the character of a true 
Christian, that right reverend prelate’s 
conduct appeared to him to entitle him 
to the first rank. Now, he could only 
say, with reference to ‘the accusation 
against Dr. Ryan, that he had searched 
all day for the “charge he had delivered— 
perhaps it was fortunate for the house 
he could not find it, for he should have 
felt it to be his duty to read it to them— 
for nothing could come nearer, in his 
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opinion, to what was just and due, right 
and proper, to exhibit the faults and 
offences of all classes in Ireland, and to 
trace national justice to national sins, as 
was the duty of a Christian prelate un- 
der the circumstances of that unhappy 
country (cheers). The hon. member 
for Bridport probably had the charge 
with him; and, if so, he hoped that, for 
the edification of the house, he would 
read it. 

‘‘Mr. B. Cochrane said it was ex- 
tremely painful to him to be accused of 
casting wanton and unjust charges upon 
any person, more espec ‘ially upon a mi- 
nister of religion. He could only say, 
after the testimony that had been that 
evening borne to the character of Dr. 
Ryan, that he could not doubt he had 
been hastily led into the expressions he 
had quote 1, and which, as m: uny honour- 
able me mbers were then present who 
were not present last evening, he would 
again quote, to explain to the house the 
ground on which he accused Dr. Ryan, 
in common with others, not of instigat- 
ing to crime, but of using language cal- 
culated to excite persons to commit it. 
The passage he had quoted was as fol- 
lows: ‘ The higher elasses, forgetful of 
Christian obligations and the duties 
which religion prescribes for their per- 
formance and guidance, trample on those 
who are placed under them, and recon- 
cile it with justice and mercy to treat 
them like cattle. Cold and ‘callous to 
the voice of humanit y—dead to the or- 
dinary feelings of commiseration—un- 
touched by the cries of famine and pes- 
tilence, the w ailings of hunger, the la- 

mentations of women and children, and 
the terrible condition of the poor man 
himself, they e xer ‘ise over their victims 
a system of heartless cruelty, calculated 
to bring down a vengeance i heaven 
on their heads’ (hear, hear). Now, then, 
he said, in answer to the charge made 
against him, that Dr. Ryan might be, in 
the several relations of life, a most ex- 
cellent man, but as a member of that 
house he must contend that such was 
not the language that should be used by 
a minister of the Gospel (hear, hear).” 


On this, the little we have to say; 
we express with some feeling of sor- 
row. Did the right reverend bishop 
speak the truth in his comprehensive 
inculpation of “the higher classes ?” 
Are the praises of the noble lord, and 
of the honourable members who ap- 
proved of Dr. Ryan’s address, to be 
received as acknowledgments on their 
parts that his accusations were well 
grounded? Do the higher classes in 
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Cavan justify the bishop's condem- 
nation, and the stigma branded on 
them by their Lieutenant? There 
was, at least, one man in that county, 
and in his lordship’s neighbourhood, 
who, we would hope, has not been lost 
to “ the higher classes,” by having be- 
come an ornament, as well to huma- 
nity as to the church—the Rev. Dr. 
Martin, who, with his whole house, 
has made the poor his especial care, 
and laboured for them with incompa- 
rable devotedness and ability ; and we 
have never heard of his denouncing 
the Cavan gentry as persons who 
exercise over their victims a heartless 
cruelty, calculated to bring down the 
vengeance of heaven ou their heads.” 
We confess, such is our faith in the 
intrepid justice of Dr. Martin, that his 
abstinence from denouncing the Cavan 
gentry, neutralizes, in ourjudgu.ent, the 
invectives of Dr. Ryan, and tlie appro- 
bation of them tacitly expressed by one 
whom we respect, even as we respect 
Lord Farnham. But, although inap- 
plicable to Cavan, or inapplicable, in- 
deed, to any part of Ireland with which 
we are personally acquainted, perhaps 
the accusations of the right reverend 
bishop are true, if brought against the 
higher classes in Limerick, the county 
in which Dr. Ryan delivered his in- 
culpatory address. If so, we confess 
our mortification. We never thought 


ourselves infallible, but to hear that 


Dr. Ryan's Inveetives considered. 
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it was proclaimed by a Roman Catho- 
lic bishop, that such men as the Earls 
of Dunraven and Clare—Viscount 
Guillamore, and Lord Clarina—the 
O’Gradys, Verekers, Titzgeralds, De 
Veres, &e., * trample on those placed 
under them, and “treat them like 
cattle’—and to find men like Mr. 
Monsell, M.P. for the county, and 
Mr. Stafford, one of its landed pro- 
prietors, accessories after the fact to 
such a denunciation, surpasses far our 
worst apprehensions, 

At the same time, this singular in- 
cident gives increased impressiveness 
to our entreaty—that the clear dis- 
tinction be made between parties who 
merit Dr. Ryan’s description of the 
higher classes, and those who are not 
so regardless of all their duties. If 
the geniry of the county Limerick 
have been faithfully described, honour 
to the right reverend divine who has 
bravely denounced them ; if he have ca- 
lumniated them, we think it unnecessary 
to say how unworthy we hold him to 
be, of the senatorial eulogies lavished 
upon his great demerit, and how little 
his false aspersions of one class can be. 
excused by his truths or falsehoods 
respecting another. One great truth 
is shown by the whole affair to be of 
the gravest moment—that which recom- 
mendsinquiry—and which insists on the 
necessity of discriminating between the 


poor man’s oppressors and his friends. 





